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LONDON, January 2nd, 1905. in 1870-71, compared with the fact that eighty 
The Old Year—a bloody old year or ninety -millions of French and Germans ever 
The Net Gain’ -—has departed, giving place to a_ since then have glared at each other across the 
the a year. New Year that promises to be new frontier in hatred. Now, the gain of this war is 
f 4 bloodier still. The carnage in the that out of all the killing the two combatants have 
Far East shows no sign of abatement. The enforced learned mutual respect. ‘The war has generated 
» © truce on the Sha-ho cannot last much longer, and the more admiration than hatred and contempt. 
New Year will not have It is 
hae ®ong to wait for its baptism A Humbling with no 
«= blood. In face of the Experience. inten- 










= uman shambles in Man- 
~ vhuria, it may seem some- 
"what absurd to ask what 
* 1904 has done for human 
© progress. But possibly the 
© answer may be found in 

~ «these very shambles. For, 
after all, the killing of the 

| ~~ bodies of men is only the 
outward and visible sign 

of the inward bitterness, 
hatred and contempt 
which poisoned their minds 

and hearts long before the 
signal was given for 
slaughter. The great horror 

of war, from the moralist’s 
point of view, is not the 
premature death by tor- 
«ture, more or less rapid, of 
thousands of men, but the 
abiding hatred which it 
sets up between the con- 
tending nations. It was a 
comparatively small thing 
that half a million French 
and Germans died in battle 























General Nogi, of Port Arthur. 


General Baron K. Nogi is the comman‘er of the Japanese Army 
which has just captured Port Arthur. His elder son was killed at 
Nanshan, and the second at 203 Metre Hill. He is now childless. 
General N ogi joined the army as a boy of fificen. 
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tion of 
minimising the indescrib- 
able abominations of a 
war which might as easily 
have been averted as our 
own war in South Africa 
by an appeal to arbitration, 
that I dwell for a moment 
upon one advantage it has 
brought in its train. Both 
combatants have proved 
to the most vulgar-minded, 
self-conceited Briton that 
as fighters the Russian and 
the Jap are man for man 
at least as good as any 
British troops. This may 
be humbling to our national 
self-conceit, but even our 
braggarts of the Yellow 
Press are constrained to 
admit that the British 
Army never displayed in 
the whole of the Boer War 
anything approaching to 


the death-defying valour of 
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the Japanese or the superb, unyielding, dogged 
heroism of the Russian defenders of Port Arthur. 
John Bright said that there was no commodity 
so cheap as fighting courage, which could be 
had anywhere in any quantity at a shilling a 
day; but John Bright was not a Jingo oracle. 
The swaggering patriot of the kerbstone and the 
music-hall has made “fighting form” the supreme 
test of human value. He now sees the application 


of this test to the Russians whom he hates, and 
to the Japanese whom until the other day he 
despised as Asiatics, and he is compelled most 
unwillingly to admit that they both come out better 

















Grand Duke Alexis. 
(High Admiral of the Russian Navy.) 


Grand Duke Serge. 


(Military Governor of Moscow.) 
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monkeys” expressed with only too brutal a fidelity the 
average European’s estimate of all Asiatics. It is the 
note of the Anglo-Indian when he speaks his mind 
about the teeming myriads whom he taxes. How- 
ever disagreeable it may be for us or for the Russians 
to discover that millions of our fellow-creatures whom 
we have hitherto. contemptuously relegated to a 
simian category are capable of displaying the best 
qualities of the most highly evolved species of humanity, 
it cannot be disputed that the race as a whole gains. 
Imagine what it would mean if one fine day we woke 
up and found that all the sheep in our fields had 
acquired military discipline, or that all the cabhorses 

















Grani Duke Vladimir. 


(Permarent Commander-in-Chief of the Army.) 


THE TSAR’S UNCLES. 


than we do. It is a humbling exercise for the Jingo 
to contrast the innumeralMe white flag incidents of 
the South African War with the indomitable valour 
of the Russian and the Jap, who die but who never 
surrender. It is not very pleasant even for those of us 
who despise the barbarism that makes the sword the 
supreme arbiter, but what must it be to those despisers 
of the foreigner who find that even the Russian and 
the Jap can beat them hollow in the competition 
which they regard as supreme ? 

From a broad human point of 
view the war has done much to 
give mankind a better conceit of 
itself as arace. This may appear 
paradoxical, but itistrue. Before the war the Russian 
phrase about the Japanese that they were “ yellow 


Eloquent 
of 
fluman Progress. 


in London were endowed with speech. It might be 
inconvenient for the butchers, the farmers, and the 
cabdrivers, but what an enormous leap forward in the 
evolution of animate creation it would signify! It is 
much the same with us to-day. Last New Year’s 
Day the Japanese were “yellow monkeys.” To-day 
even the Russians pay homage to their heroism, 
their chivalry, and their genius, It is as if a nation 
had been born in a day. What it proves is that 
myriads of people have made much greater progress 
than we had ventured to believe. And although 
the method of demonstration is damnable and 
depressing, the fact is most encouraging. Note also 
that a “Stop the War” meeting has been held in 
St. Petersburg without molestation. Contrast London, 
1900 | 
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Nor is it only with regard to the 
Japanese that the Old Year brought 
a welcome, although perturbing, 
revelation that “ men my brothers” 
were further advanced from the ape than we had 
ventured to hope they were. ‘The Russians also have 
been giving most reassuring signs of growth. The 
recent conference of the representatives of the 
Zemstvos, the slackening of the curb upon the 
liberties of the Press, the unanimous resolutions of 
the municipality of Moscow, the declarations of the 
Minister of the Interior, the discussions in the Imperial 
Council, all show that the 140,000,000 of those 
brothers of ours who are Russian are falling 
into line with the rest of the human family. 
Here again the results may be the reverse of 
comfortable for us. A Russian Empire governed 
by Parliament and Press would be far more 
likely to come into collision with us than a Russian 
Empire controlled by an autocrat. But peoples, like 
individuals, come of age, and although it may be easier 
to do business with a guardian than with the heir who 
has just attained his majority, that in no way 
diminishes the significance of the fact that the most 
numerous of all the European nations is emerging 
from tutelage. ‘The New Year will be a crucial time 
for both the Tsar and his people. May God grant 
them wisdom to adjust their ancient institutions to the 
needs of the new time! They have everything to 
gain by keeping step together. Russia, of all countries, 
would have most to lose by a violent break with her 
past. The Moscow or even the Zemstvo programme 
is out of the question, but it is lawful to learn from the 
enemy, and if the Japanese Constitution were adopted 
en bloc, it would leave the autocracy with powers 
practically intact. 


Hopeful Signs 
‘in 


Russia, 


So much nonsense is written about 

The the Russians that it is well now 
Russian People. and then to be reminded by sane 
and sober travellers what kind of 

men they are, these brothers of ours, whom so many of 
our newspapers so malignantly libel. Mr. Moncure 
D. .Conway, an extreme Radical American, was 
so much under the influence of the Russophobist 
atmosphere in London that, he tells us in his 
fascinating autobiography, “ There grew in me enough 
of this superstition to make me feel that there must 
be something preternatural in Slavic Satan. Simply 
as a demonologist I must go to Russia.” He went in 
1869. The moment he reached St. Petersburg he 
was undeceived. He was charmed with the gentle, 
happy faces of the people : their amusements were all 
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artistic, merry, innocent—in every respect superior to 
those of Germany and England. When he went to 
Moscow, he says :— 


Instead of finding an oppressed people, I found a people en- 
joying a personal liberty unknown either in England or America 
—no Sabbatarian laws, no restrictions on freedom of speech, no 
limitations on any conduct not criminal, and no fictitious crimes 
made by arbitrary statutes. 


When he went into the country he found no squalor, 
no violence, no painful scenes :— 


The Russian peasantry impressed me as the happiest I had 
seen in any country. And there is nothing better than happi- 
ness. They have each their parcel of land untaxed, and perfect 
freedom. They have their Sunday festivals and dances, no 
anxieties about their souls, and no politics to divide and excite 
them. They have their pretty sweethearts and wives. They 
have no strikes, no ambitions. Ignorant they may be in a 
bookish sense, but how many bookish people are ignorant of 
things known to these humble folk, who’ live amid their fruits 
and harvests, bees and birds ? 


This, it will be noted, refers to the 
year 1869, before Nihilism had 
infected the people. The land is 
no longer untaxed. Nor are the 
Russians free from strikes. Mr. Conway — who believes 
so much in the Devil that he cannot believe in God— 
may think it beneficial not to be anxious about one’s 
soul, but those who hold a more cheerful creed can 
hardly be expected to agree with him. The hopeful 
thing about Russia to-day is that the nation is beginning 
to be anxious about its soul. It is the usual result of 
discovering the reality of the soul. To recognise you 
have a soul, a real live soul for which you are 
responsible, is the first step. The second is to 
discover that it is ina very bad way, and 
stands in very great need of being saved. The 
Russian people are becoming conscious of their soul, 
and are naturally dissatisfied with its present condition. 
There are signs on every hand that the nation is 
stirring. It is a patient people, the Russian, but it 
is possible for its Ministers to be so preternaturally 
stupid as to exhaust even Muscovite patience. The 
absolutely inconceivable folly of the Bobrikoff policy 
in Finland, and the total miscalculation of the forces 
governing the situation in the Far East, appear to 
have convinced both the Tsar and his subjects that 
there must be a change. The Russians have already 
a Constitution in embryo. If the Senate were re- 
juvenated, the Council of the Empire invigorated by the 
infusion of a representative element, and the Council 
of Ministers treated more as a Cabinet, the Tsar and 
his people would be able to readjust the autocracy to 
the necessities of modern democracy, with a minimum 
of smashing of ancient crockery. If more were 
needed, there is always the Zemski Sobor in 
reserve. 


The Outlook. 
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It is to be hoped that this reserve 
,. rhe may be called up without loss of 
oo time. The situation in Russia is 
distinctly dangerous, and one which 
is aggravated rather than alleviated by the half 
measures which are foreshadowed in the Tsar’s mani- 
festo of December 26th. ‘There is little to take 
exception to in the manifesto itself, excepting that it 
is inadequate to meet the exigencies of the situation. 
The Tsar and his present Minister of the Interior have 
apparently realised that it is impossible to revert to 
the policy of brutal repression which was terminated 
by the assassination of M. de Plehve. If, therefore, 
repression of the old style be out of the question, there 
must be concessions, and concessions to be successful 
must be adequate. When the representatives of the 
Zemstvos and the mass of the educated people in 
Russia, including what we should regard as the 
country squires, are clamouring to be allowed to assist 
the autocracy through the agency of representative 
institutions, the offer of a series of commissions affecting 
a multitude of questions of subordinate importance 
is not calculated to improve matters, If the Tsar were 
to summon a Zemski Sobor, which is a consultative 
assembly of notables collected from all parts of his 
dominions, he would do much more to allay the 
threatening agitation than by the appointment of all 
the Commissions foreshadowed in his manifesto, - 
In the Far East the opposing 
armies remain in their burrows 
in the Sha-ho. All the news of 
fighting comes from Port Arthur. 
General Stoessel and his indomitable garrison 
still held out, although the Japanese smashed 
all their ironclads by the plunging fire of their 
shells, charged with high explosives. One alone 
remained—the Sevastopol. It was sent out, heavily 
crinolined with torpedo nets, into the outer harbour. 
Night after night, in blinding snowstorm and raging 
sea, the Japanese torpedo-boats attacked the anchored 
ship. The Russians fought, as ever, with all the 
gallantry and stubbornness of their race. They sank 
one torpedo-boat, but the end was never in doubt. An 
anchored battleship, no matter how heavily crinolined, 
must ultimately succumb to the constantly renewed 
attack of swift and almost invisible assailants, each of 
which is capable of launching an earthquake at the 
motionless target from a distance of half a mile. Ten 
times torpedoes struck the boom or the net, and the 
Sevastopol began to settle at the head, until she 
touched bottom. Like all her consorts, she is 
reported to be completely disabled. Thus perished 


The War 


in 
the Far East, 


the last hope that the Pacific Fleet would have been 
able to render any assistance to the Baltic Fleet, 
which is slowly steaming to the seat of war, its 
bunkers full of English coal, and escorted by a fleet 
of German colliers, 


The details of the fighting by 
which the Japanese secured pos- 
session of the fort on 203 Metre 
Hill, from which they were able 
to drop shells upon the ships, are appalling. The 
Japanese are reported to have lost 20,000 men in 
twelve days’ continuous assaults. The fighting was 
exceptionally savage. ‘Never has there been such 
a fierce assault,” wrote General Stoessel, and the 
reports from other sources show that both parties 
contested the disputed position with incredible 
tenacity. The machine guns mowed down the 
assailants like swathes of grass, and the hand 
grenades of dynamite wrought terrible havoc. “The 
hillside,” said Commander Mizzenoff, “ was literally 
covered with dead and wounded, the trenches were 
rivulets of blood, and every visible spot of ground, 
every boulder, and every rifle was dyed crimson.” 
“The enemy went down in squads and companies, 
but there were always others coming on and pressing 
unwaveringly forward. Their bravery was beyond 
praise.” The following incident supplies almost the 
only touch of humanity in this prolonged death 
wrestle :— 


A remarkable incident occurred during the third assault as 
the Russians, still facing the enemy, retreated. The Japanese 
standard-bearer, holding his flag aloft, climbed to the pinnacle 
and fell dead, clutching the colours in his hands. In his tracks 
another arose with the colours, only to fall instantly with a 
dozen wounds. Six others followed, and each met with the 
same fate. At last the Russian officer exclaimed, when the 
ninth man appeared,’ ‘‘ Don’t shoot the fellow with the flag. It 
will be planted anyhow.” 


Port Arthur was said to have provisions for three 
months, and its carefully-husbanded ammunition to 
be sufficient for a still longer period. 


The Carnage 
round 
203 Metre Hill. 


There is one passage in General 
sane hal Stoessel’s despatch describing the 
and repulse of one of the earlier 

English. 
Japanese attacks on 203 Metre 
Hill which runs thus :—‘ The help which God sent us 
on the birthday of our mother the Tsaritsa gave us 
a further victory ”—one of the incidents of which was 
that “ our heroes brought their bayonets into use, and 
the Japanese retired, leaving a heap of their men 
along the whole front.” It will be remembered that 
the Japanese attributed their earlier successes to the 
semi-divine virtue of their Sovereign ; but the idea of 
the Almighty remembering the birthday of “our 
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mother the Tsaritsa,” in order to help the heroes 
p 


to victory, is naive enough to be English. 
Nothing that this war has brought out, on 
either side, comes up to the altogether too 


dreadful piety of the excellent English sailor, 


Robert Lyde, one of the heroes of our seafaring folk, 
who, in 1689, with the aid of a boy, succeeded in over- 
powering two and making prisoners of five Frenchmen. 
He seized the ship in which he had been prisoner, and 
brought her home in triumph. Such an exploit does 
savour of the miraculous; but the modern gorge rises 
at the perusal of this worthy’s obviously sincere expres- 
sion of his consciousness of the active co-operation of 
the Deity in his heroic struggle against the Frenchmen. 
[ have only room for one passage :— 

Then it pleased God to put me in mind of my knife in my 

pocket. And although two of the men had hold of my right 
arm, yet God Almighty strengthened me so that I put my right 
hand into my right pocket, drew out my knife, and then cut the 
man’s throat with it that had his back to my breast, and he 
immediately dropt down and scarce ever stirred after.—(‘‘Arber’s 
English Garland,” vol. vii., p. 440.) 
On Wednesday in Christmas week 
the Japanese achieved a breach in 
the line of the inner forts which 
constitute the real ramparts of 
Port Arthur. The great fortress of Erlungshan was 
stormed quite in the old-fashioned way. Seven 
dynamite mines exploded simultaneously, and made 
a breach in the defence of the fort, into which the 
Japanese stormed in overwhelming numbers, under 
the cover of a tremendous military fire. The most 
significant fact, as illustrating the excessive enfeeble- 
ment of the Russian garrison, was that General Stoessel 
could only spare for the defence of this important 
position a garrison of 500 men. The Japanese 
admit that this handful of defenders inflicted a loss of 
1,000 upon their assailants, and that only one-third of 
the 500 escaped alive. The force of numbers ultimately 
prevailed, and the capture of the fort, with forty-three 
pieces of artillery, was complete. 


Erlungshan 
Taken. 


On New Year’s Day, at nine 

The Fall o’clock at night, General Stoessel 

Port | surrendered Port Arthur to the 
Japanese, after sustaining a siege 

of ten months and a half. So ends the first chapter, 
The siege began on February 17th, 1904. If the 
Japanese had rushed the fortress they might have 
taken it in March. The caution with which they 
proceeded gave the Russian engineers their oppor- 
tunity. The countrymen of Todleben, who fortified 
Sebastopol, have not lost their skill, and before the guns 
of the besieging armies a great series of redoubts arose 


which held the Japanese at bay till the end of the 
year. General Stoessel did not surrender the fortress 
until his position had been rendered untenable by the 
capture of the forts commanding his inner line of 
defence, until his ammunition was almost exhausted 
and his gallant garrison reduced almost to their last 
ration. Even then he only capitulated on con- 
dition that he and the remnant of his garrison were 
allowed to march out with colours flying, drums beating, 
and all the honours of war. The Japanese must have 
lost, first and last, well on to a hundred thousand men. 
‘They will now be free to concentrate all their forces 
against General Kuropatkin. The Russians, who have 
just sanctioned a new naval programme involving the 
expenditure of £160,000,000, will probably be less 
disposed than ever to consider terms of peace 
which, if agreed to before they achieve one victory 
—and they have already been defeated fourteen 
times—would reduce them to the rank of a second- 
class Power. 
The fall of Port Arthur had long 
been expected, but it would appear 
thatthe Russians are now threatened 
with a new disaster. The Japanese, 
having destroyed or put out of action the whole of 
the Russian Pacific Fleet, have withdrawn their fleet 
from Port Arthur, and have despatched a small but 
powerful fighting fleet, consisting of two ironclads, three 
cruisers, and several torpedo-boats, to attack Admiral 
Rodjestvensky as soon as his fleet comes to the 
neighbourhood of the Straits of Malacca. Of course, 
if the Russian Baltic Fleet were concentrated it 
would be far more than a match for the Japanese 
squadron, but it is not concentrated ; and a capable, 
resolute, and alert commander might find it possible 
to inflict disastrous injury upon the leading ships of 
the long line before the others could be summoned to 
the rescue. The Russians at home are undecided as 
to whether to recall Admiral Rodjestvensky, and are 
promising to send out a third squadron on January 
28th. Indecision is the most fatal of all vices in the 
manceuvring of fleets. 
The New Year brings with it 
Anti-Germanism. Certain clearly-defined duties, one 
Voila ’Ennemi. of the first of which is the extir- 
pation of the pestilent school of 
public writers who, being impelled thereto by the 
Devil, lose no opportunity of exciting hatred and dis- 
trust of Germany and the Germans in the mind of 
the British public. We see going on before our eyes 
the painstaking manufacture of a Devil, The editors 
of the Spectator, the National Review and the 


The Fate 
of the 
Baltic Fleet. 
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Fortnightly, aided by an indiscreet but fervent 
disciple in the person of Mr. Arnold White, 
have dedicated their pens and their journals to 
the truly infernal task of convincing the nation 
that the Germans are potential cut-throats who can 
only be restrained by cold steel from seizing London 
and looting the Empire. It is, unfortunately, quite 
true that the Germans have a corresponding set 
of journalistic rascals who are just as diligent in equip- 
ping Britannia with horns, hoofs and tail as Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey, Mr. Maxse, and Mr. Courtney’s team are 
in supplying the same appendages to Germania. It 


is devils’ work, this transforming of honest brother - 


peoples into Satans! The German Chancellor, Von 
Biilow, has shown the instinct of true statesmanship 
in protesting against this cultus of national hatred. 
It is time our British statesmen followed suit. Of 
course they will be called pro-German; but a states- 
man who is afraid of being called names is a 
lost soul. 
The New Year ought to see con- 
cluded and ratified Arbitration 
treaties between all the powers 
who met at the Hague. There is 
no reason why the work should not be done on a com- 
prehensive scale. What I proposed in the last days 
of the Conference of 1899 was that immediately the 
Conventions were ratified, England and Russia should 
issue circulars to all the signatory Powers intimating 
their readiness to enter into separate treaties, pro- 
. viding for obligatory arbitration in certain categories 
of disputes, and binding themselves to adopt the 
provisions of special mediation and of the Inter- 
national Commissions of Inquiry in all other con- 
troversies that threatened war. The hateful war 
in South Africa, which any one of three provisions in 
the Hague Conventions could have averted if Mr. 
Chamberlain had not set his face against Arbitration, 
postponed the execution of this systematic and com- 
prehensive method of procedure. We are now 
concluding treaties of arbitration piecemeal, and other 
Powers are doing the same. These treaties are only 
the shadow of what they ought to be. They merely 
provide—as a rule—for sending twopenny-halfpenny 
disputes to arbitration. They say nothing about the 
two most valuable provisions of the Hague Conven- 
tions, the clause providing for special mediation, 
with a pause before the outbreak of hostilities, and 
the International Commission of Inquiry into questions 
of fact. However, it is better to advance slowly than 
to stick in the mud, and half a loaf is better than no 
bread. 


International 
Arbitration. 


The Commission that is to inquire 

The International . ogee 
Commission into the responsibility of all con- 
ilies: cerned in the Dogger Bank incident 
has practically had its work done 
before it came together. For its appointment secured 
time, and time allowed the Russians to discover that 
when they were firing at what they thought were 
torpedo boats, they actually hit one of their own ships, 
the Aurora, which was struck six times. The chaplain 
was killed and others on board were wounded. The 
Russians, therefore, did themselves as much damage 
as they inflicted on the Hull fisher boats. The official 

















Captain K lado. 


admission of this fact goes far to render the meeting 
of the Commission unnecessary, especially as it is now 
in evidence that our own fishermen honestly made the 
same mistake as the Russians, and thought the mission 
ship was a torpedo-boat. The Commission, however, 
having been appointed, met on December 2oth in 
Paris. It consisted of four Admirals, Britain and 
Russia were represented by Sir Lewis Beaumont and 
Admiral Kasnakoff—who has been replaced by Vice- 
Admiral Doubassoff—the United States and France 
by Admiral Davis and Admiral Fournier. These 
four then agreed to select Admiral von Spaun, of 
Austria, as the fifth delegate. Sir Edward Fry will be 
our Admiral’s legal assistant, and Baron Taube, with 
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two others, will advise Admiral Doubassoff. The chief 
interest centres in the evidence of the Russian, Captain 
Klado, whom the Commission may make or mar, 
He has already, on other grounds, become a political 
personage. If he should acquit himself brilliantly 
before the Commission, he may develop into a 
popular hero, 

Our good friend Mr. Milholland, 
stoutest and most enthusiastic of 
all combatants in good causes, has 
conceived a truly inspiring idea. 
He sees the nations piling up armaments against arma- 
ments. Their rulers deplore thenecessity, but the ruinous 
expenditure goes on unchecked. ‘The cause lies in 
the ignorance and passion of the nations, ignorance 
and passion dexterously and continually exploited by 
the Press and the contractors and all the interests 
which fatten upon war. Why should we not as 
civilised States make an honest international attempt 
to dispel this ignorance and prejudice and enlighten 
the human race, not only as to the horrors of 
war, but as to the safe and simple way of 
escape which is now provided by the Hague 
Tribunal? If even one Great Power would devote 
one-tenth of its naval and military budget to 
educate the nations in this sense, it is safe to say 
that all nations would soon be able to reduce 
their armaments by much more than ro per cent. 
France, for instance, has stepped down and out 
of the competition with British shipbuilding. Is 
France less secure than formerly? On the contrary, 
she is more secure. If for every pound we spent in 
preparing armaments against a possible war we were 
to spend one shilling in convincing our people not 
only of the wanton wickedness and unnecessary waste 
of war, but of the absolute absurdity of the pretexts 
which are used in order to hurl brothers at each other’s 
throats, who can fail to see the transformation that 
would be effected? Unfortunately we are all so busy 
preparing for war we have no time or means to 
work for peace. 


Something like 
a 
‘Peace Crusade. 


The most important political 
The Boer event within the British Empire 
Remonstrants. in the month of December was the 


meeting of the representatives of 
the Orange Free State at Brandfort, at the beginning 
of the month. The meeting was attended by General 
De Wet and Judge Hertzog and about one hundred 
representatives of the inhabitants of the Republic which 
we annexed two years ago under the solemn assurance 
that we would concede them complete colonial self- 
government, as in the Cape Colony, in two years’ 


time. Nothing whatever has been done to carry 
out our obligations. We have lied to this people 
about self-government, and we have deceived them 
wholesale and retail about compensation. Now, 
for the first time since the war, they have met in 
conference and formulated their grievances against 
us in a long string of firm but moderately-worded 
resolutions. It is a very formidable indictment of the 
good faith and honesty of the British authorities in 
South Africa. In brief, it amounts to a statement, 
which unfortunately can be proved to the hilt, that, 
while the Boers have scrupulously abided by the 
terms of the treaty of peace, that instrument has been 
violated both in spirit and in letter in almost all its 
articles by the British Administration. If this state- 
ment is denied, let those who deny it explain why 
our Government has obstinately refused to allow the 
question to be decided in its own law courts. The 
treaty has no existence so far as the law courts are 
concerned, whereas if there had been a law simply 
Stating that the terms of the treaty constituted the 
charter of the citizens of the new colonies, and could 
be invoked by them in courts of justice, no question 
would have which would not have been 
settled in tribunals of our own creating. 
One of the most notable features 
Our of the Brandfort Conference was 
**Imperial : ge 
Dishonesty. the presence of certain English 
members who had been elected by 
their Boer comrades, men who in the war had fought 
against the Boers, but who now, having settled in the 
country, are even more impatient with the tergiversa- 
tion and bad faith of the Milnerite régime than the 
Dutch themselves. It was touching to notice the 
confidence these British delegates expressed in the 
public at home, if only it knew the facts. But the 
public at home do not know the facts, for the 
simple reason that the facts are too disgraceful for any 
It is a story, not so 
Take the ques- 


arisen 


patriotic journal to admit. 
much of despotism, as of chicanery. 
tion of compensation. ‘The burghers who surrendered 
under Lord Roberts’ proclamation, the burghers 
who surrendered under the terms secured by General 
Prinsloo from General Hunter, the Boers who re- 
ceived receipts from British officers for payment of 
their goods taken for the use of the army, are all still 
clamouring for payment which they were guaranteed 
on the good faith of our own generals. Over and 
above these three categories of first rank claimants 
come the general mass of claimants for compensation 
for private property destroyed in war-time. But they 
all fare alike. Our solemn pledges are ignored ; our 
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dehts are left unpaid, and the Boers of the Free State 
for the first time at Brandfort ventured to tell the 
world that a régime of swindling and lying will never 
command their co-operation or secure their loyalty. 
Statesmanship in South Africa is 
chiefly a question of speaking the 
truth and keeping our word. When 
we have had difficulties in the past 
in South Africa, it is because British statesmen have 
broken their word over and over again. The {first 
Transvaal War, 
with the defeat of 
Majuba, _ would 
never have taken 
place if the 
pledged word of 
three — successive 
Colonial _—Secre- 
taries had _ not 
be2n violated, and 
if the assurances 
which we an- 
nexed the countty 
had been carried 
out. We are re- 
peating the same 
blunder over again, 
and if the new 
Liberal Govern- 
ment, which, it is 
to be hoped, will 
come into power 
this year, does not 
promptly estab- 
lish responsible 
self-government in 
both colonies, es- 
pecially in the 
Orange Free State— which both Lord Milner and Lord 
Kitchener declared would receive responsible Govern- 
ment before the Transvaal—there is nothing to look 
forward to but the loss of South Africa. Lord Milner 
has stranded the Imperial ship upon the shoals of 
Ceceit and the reefs of bad faith. If his successor is 
to get the good ship off into deep waters of confidence, 
he will have radically to reverse this impolicy of 
cheating our debtors and of evading the execution 
of our political ob!igations. 

Another important political con- 
gress held in December was the 
Indian National Congress, over 
which Sir Henry Cotton presided. 
It is the fashion with Lord Curzon and superior 


The Harvest 
of Lies. 


India’s Appeal 
to 


England. 


REVIEW OF 





General Hertzog. 


REVIEWS. 


persons among the Anglo-Indians to sneer at the 
Indian National Congress. Sir Henry Cotton held up 
before the Congress a thorougly Liberal ideal of a 
federated United States of British India, the mere 
name of which is enough to send a shudder through 
the ranks of our bureaucracy. What: is even more 
important was the fact that the Congress decided to 
send a deputation to this country for the purpose of 
laying before the public on the eve of the general 
election what may be described as the Indian side of 
the great Imperial 
questions upon 
which the electors 
are supposed to 
pass judgment. 
There is some- 
thing that ought to 
appeal to the ima- 
gination of our 
democracy in this 
pilgrimage of the 
princes and 
peoples of India 
to lay their suit 
not before King 
Edward so much 
as before the much 
more formidable 
majesty King De- 
mos. If the Irish 
National Party 
could be induced 
to take the Indian 
National Party 
under its protec- 
tion, there would 
be no fear but 
that the  griev- 
arces of India would receive a full and frequent 
hearing in Westminster. 

Admiral Fisher has not been in 
office two months, but he has 
already revolutionised the whole 
distribution of the British Navy. 
Henceforth our battleships are to be concentrated 
in three great divisions or fleets, which are to be 
known as the Channel, the Atlantic, and the Mediter- 
ranean Fleets. ‘The Atlantic fleet will have Gibraltar 
as its base. None but first-class battleships, with their 
attendant cruisers of the most modern type, will be 
commissioned for these fleets, and they will be sup- 
ported by hardly less powerful vessels in reserve. All 
obsolete ships are being called in, to be sold or 


Revolutionising 
our Navy. 
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broken up. Add to this the fact that the formation of 
the Atlantic fleet practically means the withdrawal of 
the fleet from the American station. It is a formal 
recognition on the part of our governing authorities 
that we are not likely to have any trouble with the 
United States of America in the first place, and 
secondly, that if we had, the conflict would not be 
decided by an American squadron, but by the much 
more simple and effective process of stoppage by the 
Americans of the food on which our people subsist. 
An even not less welcome item of intelligence is that 
the new naval arsenal at Port Rosyth, in Scotland, 
over which the present Government has squandered 
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The story goes that Ministers, having doubled the 
cost of the Army without increasing its efficiency, and 
having involved themselves in an all-round increase 
of expenditure which cannot be met out of the 
ordinary resources of the country, are going to pro- 
pose a 5 or ro per cent. tariff for revenue only upon 
manufactured or partially manfactured goods. Another 
story, which is perhaps even more incredible, is that 
Ministers are going to introduce a Redistribution Bill 
for the purpose of prolonging their miserable existence 
for another two years. If they adopt either of those 
expedients, it is much more probable that the dose 
intended to prolong their life will hurry them into 
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Map Showing the New Distribution of the British Fleet. 


a quarter of a million of money, as a hardly disguised 
precaution against the new German fleet, is to be 
abandoned. John Bull is drawing in his horns, both 
in the North Sea and the Atlantic station, and as the 
process secures both an increase of strength and a 
diminution of expenditure, we have every reason 
to rejoice at the first fruits of Admiral Fisher's 
‘régime. 

In home politics the chief item of 
interest is that Mr. Balfour has not 
been able to take part in public 
speeches owing to his indisposi- 
tion, and his silence has given rise to almost as much 
misunderstanding as his speeches would certainly 
have done if he had been well enough to continue 
his oratorical egg-dance on the subject of Protection. 


**For Revenue 
Only.” 


the grave which has yawned for them already too 
long. 
There is a horrible story told on 
The Corpse the authority of Sir Edward Bulwer- 
susie, Lytton in Blackwood’s Magazine 
this month of a.man who had dis- 
covered a fluid which, when rubbed upon a corpse, 
brought it back to life. He left it to his children, with 
instructions that after his death he should be duly 
anointed with this elixir of life; but he carefully 
abstained from telling them what the result would 
be, fearing lest they should preserve the precious 
fluid for their own use. After he died they 
proceeded, obedient to his instructions, to anoint 
his corpse, and discovered to their horror that 


each limb that they anointed began to move. 
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They persisted, however, until one-half the man’s 
body was alive and the other half was dead. Filled 
with horror , they flung away the elixir of life, and 
hurried their father half dead and half alive to a 
premature burial. This is just what is going to 
happen in England at the General Election. Mr. 
Chamberlain, amid the loud applause of his gramo- 
phones, has attempted to revivify the corpse of 
Protection. It has already begun to revive under his 
treatment, and as a first result the price of sugar 
has gone up, and in the confectionery trade alone 
50,000 men are put on short time, and 10,000 
thrown out of work altogether. A tax, which is 
probably under-estimated at .£8,000,000, has been 
placed upon the British consumer in order that the 
West Indian planter may be a few hundred thousand 
pounds better off. After this demonstration of the 
result of applying Mr. Chamberlain’s elixir vite to 
the corpse of Protection, there is little fear but that 
both he and it will be hurried, despite their unavailing 
shrieks, into the tomb. And it is a significant fact 
that when Mr. Chamberlain went to the East End of 
London to deliver a speech in defence of his policy, 
he did not venture to say one word of explanation or 
excuse for the falsification of all his promises on the 
question of the sugar bounty. 

Parliament will meet in a month’s 


gory time, and there is every reason 
Tight-rope. to hope that it will be dissolved 


a month later. Ministers do 
not like to face the enormous deficit that has 
resulted from their reckless fiscal policy, and, as all 
Mr. Chamberlain’s calculations are based upon the 
success of his propaganda after a second General 
Election, he naturally wishes to get the first over as 
speedily as possible. Note as an omen of the coming 
fall of Mr. Balfour, the disappearance of the Austrian 
Prime Minister, Dr. von Koerber, who, after having 
walked the tight-rope with extraordinary agility, 
balancing himself for five years between the opposing 
forces of the Czechs and the Germans, has at last 
disappeared. There always comes a time when no 
balance-pole will save the dancer on the tight-rope, 
and Mr. Balfour will infallibly share. the fate of Dr. 
von Koerber. Baron Gautsch von Frankenthurn has 
succeeded Dr. Koerber. But who knows who will 
succeed Mr. Balfour ? 

In the Scotch Church crisis a cer- 
tain degree of progress is to be 
reported. Ministers have ap- 
pointed a Royal Commission, pre- 
sided over by Lord Elgin, who have to look into and 


The Wee Free 
Shylock. 
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report upon the questions raised by the extraordinary 
decision of the House of Lords. This attempt to 
avert the mischief resulting from Lord Halsbury’s 
Erastian bias has been accepted by the United 
Free Church, but the Wee Frees persist in 
enforcing their legal rights through the Courts 
of Law. It is natural that they should do so, 
for they regard themselves as the special manda- 
tories of Providence. It is perhaps as well that 
the modern Shylock should insist upon his pound 
of flesh, and reject every offer and overture of pro- 
mise. The same result will follow as happened in the 
“Merchant of Venice.” The Wee Frees will be 
allowed their pound of flesh, but on condition that 


‘they duly and strictly discharge the trusts relating to 


the conveyance of the property to their possession, 
and as they cannot execute the trusts the property will 
be withheld, and they will lose that which at present 
they might secure without any trouble. 
Mr. Morley, whom we are all glad 
a to see back in Britain again after 
Reading of Books. 2 very interesting and educating 
tour in the United States,.delivered 
a Secs to the democracy on the reading of books 
when he opened a Carnegie Free Library at Plumstead 
on December 17th, in which there were two or three 
things worth remembering. One was his suggestion 
that librarians should make a point of picking out 
and making accessible the books which deal with the 
subjects of the day. The librarian at West Ham, if 
I remember aright, carried this out so far as to com- 
pile and print the best list of books, pamphlets, and 
magazine articles relating to the South African 
War that was ever published. But I do not despair, 
as Mr. Morley seemed to do, of having lectures 
or familiar talks on contemporary history in free 
libraries in elucidation of the contents of the 
newspapers. We ought to begin by having popular 
addresses in free libraries on the books which they 
contain, and Mr. Carnegie, who expends millions 
in founding libraries, might profitably devote a few 
thousands to provide lecturers who would popularise 
their contents. The other notable remark was Mr. 
Morley’s advice to anyone who wished to know what 
poet to begin on, to start with Byron. The wisdom 
of that advice depends upon the age and the intelli- 
gence of the reader. For the average youth of 
Plumstead Macaulay’s Lays and Scott’s Romances in 
rhyme would be much more likely to tempt him on 
to wider fields and loftier heights. If some were to 
start with Byron they would be in great danger of 
ending there, 
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prize was to 
go to laroness 
von Suttner, 
not so much 
because she 
was the author 
of the peace 
novel, ‘“ Lay 
Down Your 
Arms,” but be- 
cause it was 
through her in- 
fluence that 
Nobel was led 
to create a 
prize for peace. 
Mr. Bjornssen, 
who is one of 
the judges, is 


said to have 
protested 
against the 


ignoring of the 


Baroness’s claims. 
the possible destination of the prize. 
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Photograph by) [Bissett and Fry. 
Lord Rayleigh. 


(Physics, in 1904.) 


Various rumours were current as to 
Count Tolstoy, 


M. Delcass¢é, M. D’Estournelles, and M. de Martens 
were all supposed to be in the running, but as a final 





M. Dunant. 


(Peace, in 1901.) 
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M. Sully Prudhomme. 


(Literature, in 1902.) 


SOME PAST AND PRESENT RECIPIENTS OF THE NOBEL AWARDS. 
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Major R. Ross, | 
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Prof. Pavloff. 





Prof. Lorentz. 


H Prof. Zeemann. Prof. E. Fischer. 


Prof. Arrhenius, 
Sir W. Ramsay. 


|\M. and Mme. Curie. 
| Lord Rayleigh. 








compromise it was decided to endow the Institute 
for the Study and Advancement of International Law, 
which met last year at Edinburgh. It is not a bad 
way out. But the claims of M. de Martens are so 
absolutely beyond all question that it would be 
little short of a public scandal if anti-Russian 
prejudices on the part of the judges should deprive 
him of the recognition due to services in the 
cause of peace and arbitration that are quite hors 
concours. 

Since the Nobel prizes were created 
£160,000 has been distributed in 
twenty prizes, which have been 
divided among twenty-five prize 
winners, The Peace prize has been twice divided. 
So has the prize for Physics, while the Literature prize 
has been divided once. Germany has carried off five 
full prizes—two in Chemistry, one in Physics, one in 
Medicine, and one in Literature. Britain comes next 
with four prizes—Peace, Medicine, Physics, and 
Chemistry. We have, therefore, taken every prize 
but Literature, as Germany has taken every prize but 
Peace. France has taken a prize and a half in Litera- 
ture, two half prizes in Physics ; Switzerland three 
half prizes in Peace; Holland two half prizes in 
Physics ; while Sweden (Chemistry), Norway (Litera- 
ture), Denmark (Medicine), Russia (Medicine), have 
one each. Spain has half a prize. The United States 
of America has not produced a single prize winner. 
Neither have the Continents of Africa and Asia. 
The list tabulated above may be convenient for 
reference. 


The Nationality 
of the 
Prize Winners, 


The Dean of Westminster under- 
took in the closing months of last 
year to explain to audiences in 
Westminster Abbey what may be 
regarded as the educated man’s view of the inspiration 
and authenticity of the Scriptures. It is a task which 
needs to be performed in more popular pulpits than 
that of the famous Abbey. The fact that no educated 
man can nowadays hold the simple belief in the literal 
inspiration of the Bible, which was once the common 


A Much Needed 
Task. 


faith of our forefathers, has not been frankly faced 
by the clergy of either the National State Church or of 
the National Free Church. In Scotland the United 
Free Church has shown more faith and courage, and 
as its reward it has been temporarily robbed of all its 
property, for no one who is behind the scenes in 
Scotland has any doubt that what the recalcitrant 
and victorious Wees were striking at was not 
anti-State Church theories but the results of the 
Higher Criticism. Nevertheless, the doctrine of 
inspiration must 
be re-stated if 
the Bible is to 
retain its posi- 
tion among the 
inspiring books 
of the world. 
As things stand, 
the Dean did 
not exaggerate 
when he _ said 
that “many men 
had closed the 
Old Testament 
altogether, and 
to vast multi- 
tudes, unless 
some help was 
offered, it would 
presently be- 

















come a sealed 
book.” TheOld 
Testament is 
very much like 
the Abbey—it is a growth of centuries, it is full of many 
monuments which seem out of place ; but just imagine 
what a loss it would be to the higher soul of England 
if that sacred shrine were on that account to be locked 
up and given over to the spider and the mouse ! 
The loss from the disuse of the reading of the Old 
Testament would be at least as great, and a far more 
universal calamity. 
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Very Rev. J. A. Robinson. 


(Dean of Westminster.) 
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A correspondent calls my atten- 
tion to the notable fact that the 
Bishops of Manchester and Liver- 
pool have joined the forces of 
land reformers. Bishop Knox’s declaration was made 
at a meeting in Manchester the other day, when he 
said that if we are to put an end to the recurring evil 
of unemployment there must be “a sweeping reform 
6f our land laws.” He followed this up by saying 
that “for a Bishop he had uttered more than enough 
heresy and treason.” Bishop Chevasse’s speech was 
made! at Liverpool, Friday before Christmas, when 
he said they must not think he was a revolutionist, but 


Bishops 
as 
Land Reformers. 


[Whitlock and Sons, Birmingham. 


Photograph by) 
The Ven. J. W. Diggle, Archdeacon of Birmingham. 


(Has been made tidings oo in succession to the ‘ate 
r. Bardsley.) 
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he believed they must obtain by constitutional means a 
reform of our land laws. My correspondent continues, 
“What is required more than anything else just now is 
a strong agitation for the taxation of the rich to such 
a point that they will feel it just as much as the man 
of limited income and the working-man. Depend 
upon it that if the rich felt the burden of Imperial 
and local charges there would not be the reckless 
expenditure we have to bear to-day. ‘The taxation 
of land values, the graduation and large increase 
over a certain amount of the income tax, and the 


increase of death duties are all much needed.” 





[London Stereoscopic Co. 


Photograph by} 
The Right Rev. Charles Gore, Bishop of Worcester. 


(Has been made Bishop of the new see of Birmingham.) 
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CURRENT History IN CARICATURE. 


““O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as ith2rs see us,”—BURNS. 








KCEMBER has treated the caricaturists badly 

by providing no new topic of first-rate interest. 

It is a comment upon our insularity that the 
momentous events now being enacted in the struggle 
for free institutions in Russia have. been almost 


find his patient, “British Trade,” engaged with 
“deplorable robustness” in punching a ball, is irre- 
sistibly comic. In the Morning Leader cartoon the 
patient is Mr. Chamberlain himself, and his complaint, 











entirely neglected by our newspaper artists, As it is, “Westo 
the caricaturists, for lack of something better to use 

their pens upon, have gone back to the two eternal ae 
topics, the Fiscal Problem and the war in Manchuria. 
As usual, “F, C, G.” supplies the bulk of the 
Fiscal Problem cartoons worth reproducing, but the 

place of honour this month falls to Punch. The a bed 

spectacle of Mr. Specialist Chamberlain returning to Board 
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Morning Leader.) 
Joe’s Nightmare. 
Novemprr Exports. 


Secegecssoneces 422,842,436 
26,113,283 


November Imports. 


£46,810, 553 
50,670,846 
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(By permission of the proprietors of ** Punch.” ce 
x 
The Return of the Specialist. ” 
Westminster Gazette.) We 
Mr. Cu-ms-ri-n: ‘‘And how is our poor sufferer? Debility nicely A h D Ind 
maintained ?” nother Decaying Industry. 
Dr. Cu-pt-n: ‘*On the contrary, I’m afraid you'll find him in a ying y 
deplorably robust condition.” - 


(Ube November Trade Returns show large increases both in imports 
and exports.) 
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“His stock-in-trade is ‘gone,’ his figures and statistics are ‘ gone,’ the 
Tariff C n is th d, the fustian trade will go.”—Sir H. Campbell. 
Bannerman, at Limehouse. 
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Westminster Gasette.) 
The Tug for the Doll. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN AND Mr. CHaApLin v. Lorpv GeorGE HAMILTON. 


Austen: “Pull, father!” 


a bad nightmare, caused by the indigestibility of the 
Board of Trade Returns for November, shows British 
commerce in a painfully flourishing condition. It is 
not surprising to find a third cartoonist painting Mr. 
Chamberlain as the leader of an Unemployed pro- 
cession composed of Mr. Chaplin and Sir Howard 
Vincent, with their “ stock-in-trade” of specious argu- 
ments demolished by irrefragable facts. 

The Westminster Gazette is humorously solicitous 
for the salvation of Mr. Balfour. In one cartoon we 
have Lord George Hamilton, as policeman, attempting 
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Westminster Gazette.) 
The Duke of Plaza Toro. 


Mr. Batrour (to the Primrose Leaguers): “Do not let us cower 
behind walls.” 


























+i estminster Gazelle.) 
Touching Loyalty. 
Mrs. Micawser (Sir M. Hicks Beach): ‘‘ Mr. Micawber has faults. I 


do not deny that he is improvident ; I do not deny that he has kept me in 
the dark as to his resources and his liabilities, both, but . . . I ne-ver—will 


—desert—Mr. Micawber.” 


the rescue of his former leader from Protectionist 
clutches; while another depicts sympathetically the 
touching affection of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, as Mrs. 
Micawber, for his shifty partner. Mr. Balfour urging 
his followers not to fear their fate, while himself 
cowering behind a thick wall, is a less pleasant 
spectacle. 

The December fogs supplied “ F. C. G.” with a sub- 
ject whereby to expound the reductio ad absurdum of 
Protection. Among the only other cartoons dealing with 
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Westminster Gazette.) 
Sun and Fog. 


Sun: “ Look here! you’re interfering with my Free Trade in sunshine. 


Those people down there can’t see ! 
Fiscat Foc: ‘‘You’re an alien body and you’re Dumping! 


protecting the Gas Lighting and Electricity Industries.” 
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Westminster Gazette.) (Dec. 1. q 
How it Works. Westminster Gazette. } 

Mr. Batrour: ‘Clever, isn’t it?” r 
Mr, Buti: “Clever! No, sir, it isn’t! It’s the most idiotic thing I’ve ever seen in 
mechanics. I told your brother Gerald what I thought of it two years ago when he showed 


A Voice From OuTsipEe: “Come out!” 
Tue Butt-poc: “Come in and fetch me !”" 


it to me.” [Sir Px Gorst has been asked by some 
Mr. BAFour: “Oh! but it works beautifully.” : . of the Cambridge Un’versity Tories to solan his 
Mr. Butt: “It has worked seven miiliuns out of my pocket, just to fill up that little cup !” seat, but he has re‘used.] 



































Sydney Bulletin.) 
A F li bikock pean ae 
' ieee ng ng to ae on Westminster Budget.) 
RELAND: ‘ake a lesson from me, me bhoy; go in for manufactures; H 
don’t be a poor spud-grower and beast-raiser all yer loife. Look at me, Mr. Facing Both-ways. 
with no coal and no iron, reduced to dependence on ‘my splendid natural I’m not for Free Trade, and I’m not for Protection; 
resources. i I approve of them both, and to both have objection, 
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internal politics is one from the South African Review 
sounding a different note. The pendulum of Party 
oscillation has swung the British public over the 
‘ Liberal abyss, to be torn to pieces by the furies of 
» Radicalism, 
| In war cartoons December has produced nothing 
“very striking. The two reproduced from the Moscow 
Budilnik are interesting as illustrating the persistency 
with which enemies in war misunderstand one another. 
The Russian cartoonist persists in regarding Japan as 
' on her last legs, reduced to falsifying reports of losses, 
and sending the Mikado to the front, mounted on a 
‘rocking-horse. The humorous and terrible sides of 
war are shown respectively by French and American 
cartoonists. It is to be hoped that the rival armies on 
the Sha-ho are as well supplied with consolatory 
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me! | tobacco as Le Grelot depicts them. The Ohio State an : eee ul VE 
y sone | /ournal’s cartoon, like Verestchagin’s famous picturc, Se | 
sgn his is dedicated “ To All the Conquerors.” 


The only cartoon touching in any way upon 

_ Russia’s domestic troubles comes from the Minneapolis 
Journal, It symbolises an era of police rule, which 

everything indicates is at last nearing an end, The Minn-afolis 5 ournale b 





Popular Education in Russia. 


“Save the club and spoil the student ” is the St. Petersburg motte 





cartoons dealing with the International Situation sug- 
sest no such consolatory thoughts.  Simplicissimus 
shows us the Lamb of Peace being-torn to pieces by 
the wolves of international discord. Anglo-German 
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Simplictssimus.) Le Crelot.] 
Five Years After. Anglo-German Relations, | 
’ 


(This is a satire upon the attitude of the Great Powers five years after “* This sort of thing is becoming tiresome; it is time one gave plage —-----—— 
the Hague Conference.) to the other.” 















































Budiinih.) [Moscow. 
A Russian War Cartoon, 


Tue Last Resovrce. 





‘Mixapo: “ As my friend Oyama can do nothing with the Russians, I 
will go to the front myself. Look out all!” 


relations, according to Le Gre/of, are attaining such Simplicissinus.] 
a tension of animosity as to lead spectators to wish 
they would fight it out and have done with it. 

That India has finally charged herself with the 
control of Tibet, and will find the animal uncomfort- 
able riding, is hinted at by the Hindi Punch. Luckily 
for India, everything shows that Tibet has by no means 


Port Arthur. 


consented to be drawn under her control. The joys 
of being a member of the Hungarian Parliament are 
depicted vividly on page 20 by UZ. 

Since Mr. Roosevelt’s re-election the great topic 
































Le Grelot.} 


“In Manchuria.” ‘Ohio State Yourtal.) 
(The rival armies on the Shaho !) A Great Victory! 
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Woestminsier Gazette.| 


Another Lesson in Deportment. 





Corner: ‘* Why don’t yer try to be a gent! 


formerly a power. The J/inneapolis Journal cartoonist 

shows the effect of Mr. Lawson’s wild progress. 
The encroachments of Europe upon China are 
in an Wk cartoon, in which the Chinese 


Budilnik.] [Moscow. 
As the Russian Cartsonist would have It. 
he joys Marsnat Oyama: ‘ What news?” 
: GENERAL Kopama: ‘‘ We’ve had a tough fight and lost 20,000 men. 
ent are} Marsuat Oyama: “Telegraph to Tokio that we’ve lust one man 


want more troops.” 
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t topic 


in the United States has been Mr. Lawson’s extra- 
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Vanity Fair.) [Dec. 1. 


South African Review.) : 
That Wretched Pendulu-n. Sir Alfred Scott Gatty. 
** The Minstrel Boy.” 


(A Colonial anticipation of the next election.) 
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in the Hungarian Parliament. 


N.B.—The new regulations have come into 
use, 
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Mr. Lawson’s Raid on the Trusts. 
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Hindi Punch, 
India in Tibet. 


Inpia: “ Now that they have put me on it, I suppose J shall have to 
, sit tight.” 
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In the Asiatic Lodging-house, 
Lanpiorp; “ Ab, well; I suppose I shall soon be able to lie down myself in the last bed!” 
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Interviews on Topics of the Month. 





I—THE REVIVAL IN WALES: MR. EVAN ROBERTS. 


Mr. Evan Ropserts is the central figure, so far as 
there is any central figure, of the religious awakening 
in Wales. The Revival is not like the Moody and 
Sankey awakening, or the Torrey and Alexander 
Mission, or the organised Revivalism of the Salva- 
tion Army, of any one man or one organisation. 
Never in the history of Revivals has there been any 
Revival more spontaneous than this. It has burst out 
here, there, and everywhere, without leaders, or 
organisation, or direction. Hence, if Mr. Evan 
Roberts is spoken of as the centre, it is only because 
he happens to be one of the few conspicuous figures 
in a movement which he neither organised nor con- 
trols. 

I attended three meetings at Mardy in the Rhondda 
Valley on Sunday, December 9th, sat beside him on 
the platform, and had tea with him ata friend’s house. 
After tea Mr. Roberts consented to an interview. He 
was simple and unaffected ; absolutely free from any 
vanity or spiritual pride. He spoke in English with 
considerable ease, but his hearers say that it is only 
«hen he uses his Welsh tongue that they hear the 
melody of his voice. 

“The movement is not of me,” said Mr. Roberts— 
“‘it is of God. I would not dare to try to direct it. 
Obey the Spirit, that is our word in everything. It is 
the Spirit alone which is leading us in our meetings 
and in all that is done.” 

“You do not preach, or teach, or control the 
meetings ?” 

“Why should I teach when the Spirit is teaching ? 
§Vhat need have these people to be told that they are 
sinners? What they need is salvation. Do they not 
know it? It is not knowledge that they lack, but 
clecision—action. And why should I control the 
meetings? The meetings control themselves, or 
rather the Spirit that is in them controls them.” 

“You find the ministry of the Singing Sisters use- 
ful?” 

“Most useful. They go with me wherever I go. 
{ never part from them without feeling that some- 
thing is absent if they are not there. The singing is 
very important, but not everything. No. The public 
confession is also important—more so than the speak- 
ing. True, I talk to them a little. But the meetings 
go of themselves.” 

“Do you propose to go to England ?” 

“No. To North Wales next. They say North 
Wales is stony cold, but I believe the Holy Spirit will 
work there also. Oh, yes, God will move North 
Wales also.” 

“Can you tell me how you ‘began to take to this 
work ?” 

“Qh, yes, that I will,” said Mr. Roberts, “if you 
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wish to hear of it. For a long, long time I was much 
troubled in my soul and my heart by thinking over 
the failure of Christianity. Oh! it seemed such a 
failure—such a failure—and I prayed and prayed, but 
nothing seemed to give me any relief. But one night, 
after I had been in great distress praying about this, I 
went to sleep, and at one o’clock in the morning sud- 
denly I was waked up out of my sleep, and I found 
myself with unspeakable joy and awe in the very 
presence of the Almighty God. And for the space of 
four hours I was privileged to speak face to face with 
Him as a man speaks face to face witha friend. At 
five o'clock it seemed to me as if I again returned to 
earth.” 

“Were you not dreaming ?” I asked. 

“No, I was wide awake, And it was not only that 
morning, but every morning for three or four months. 
Always I enjoyed four hours of that wonderful 
communion with God. I cannot describe it. I felt 
it, and it seemed to change all my nature, and I saw 
things in a different light, and I knew that God was 
going to work in the land, and not this land only, but 
in all the world.” 

“ Excuse me,” I said, “ but, as an old interviewer, 
may I ask if, when the mystic ecstasy passed, you put 
on paper all that you remembered of these times of 
communion ?” 

“No, I write nothing at all,” said Mr. Roberts. 
“Tt went on all the time until I had to go to New- 
castle Emlyn to the College to prepare for the 
ministry. I dreaded to go for fear I should lose these 
four hours with God every morning. But I had to 
go, and it happened as I feared. For a whole month 
He came no more, and I was in darkness. And my 
heart became as a stone. Even the sight of the 
Cross brought no tears to my eyes. So it continued 
until, to my great joy, He returned to me, and I had 
again the glorious communion. And He said I must 
go and speak to my people in my own village. But 
I did not go. I did not feel as if I could go to 
speak to my own people.” 

“ May I ask,” I said, “if He of whom you speak 
appeared to you as Jesus Christ ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Roberts, “not so; it was the 
personal God, not as Jesus.” 

“ As God the Father Almighty?” I said. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Roberts, “and the Holy Spirit.” 

“ Pardon me,” I said, “ but I interrupted you. Pray 
go on.” 

“I did not go to my people, but I was troubled and 
ill-at-ease. And one Sunday, as I sat in the chapel, I 
could not fix my mind upon the service, for always 
before my eyes I saw, as in a vision, the schoolroom 
in Loughor, where I live. And there, sitting in rows 









































before me, I saw my old companions and all the young 
people, and I saw myself addressing them. I shook 
_ my head impatiently, and strove to drive away this 
vision, but it always came back. And I heard a voice 
in my inward ear as plain as anything saying, ‘Go 
and speak to these people.’ And for a long time I 
would not. But the pressure became greater and 
greater, and I could hear nothing of the sermon. Then 
at last I could resist no longer, and I said, ‘ Well, 
Lord, if it is Thy will, I will go.’ Then instantly the 
vision vanished, and the whole chapel became filled 
with light so dazzling that I could faintly see the 
minister in the pulpit, and between him and me the 
glory as the light of the sun in Heaven.” 

“ And then you went home ?” 

“No; I went to my tutor and told him all things, 
and asked him if he believed that it was of God or of 
the devil? And he said the devil does not put good 
thoughts into the mind. I must go and obey the 
heavenly vision. So I went back to Loughor, and 
I saw my own minister, and him also I told. And 
he said that I might try and see what I could do, 
but that the ground was stony and the task would be 
hard.” 

“ Did you find it so?” 

“T asked the young people to come together, for I 
wanted to talk to them. ‘They came and I stood up 
to talk to them, and, behold, it was even as I had seen 
it in the church at Newcastle Emlyn, ‘The young 
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people sat as I had seen them sitting, altogether in 
rows before me, and I was speaking to them even as 
it had been shown to me. At first they did not 
seem inclined to listen; but I went on, and at last 
the power of the Spirit came down and six came out 
for Jesus. But I was not satisfied. ‘Oh, Lord,’ I 
said, ‘give me six more—I must have. six more!’ 
And we prayed together. At last the seventh came, 
and then the eighth and the ninth together, and after 
a time the tenth, and then the eleventh, and last of all 
came the twelfth also. But no more. And they saw 
that the Lord had given me the second six, and they 
began to believe in the power of prayer.” 

“Then after that you went on ?” 

“First I tried to speak to some other young people 
in another church, and asked them to come. But the 
news had gone out, and the old people said, ‘ May we 
not come too?’ And I could not refuse them. So 
they came, and they kept oncoming. Now here, now 
there all the time, and I have never had time to go 
back to college.” 

Not much chance, indeed, at present. Three meet- 
ings every day, lasting, with breaks for meals, from 
ten A.M. till twelve P.m., and sometimes later, leave 
scant leisure for studying elsewhere than in the hearts 
and souls-of men. If only his body will hold out and 
his nervous system not give way, he will have time to 
study hereafter. At present he has other work in 
hand. 








Il—A YEAR ON THE CONGO: MRS. FRENCH-SHELDON. 


Mrs. FRENCH-SHELDON has returned to London 
after breaking her own record—and very nearly break- 
ing her back—as ¢he lady traveller of Central Africa. 
Her first journey started from the East Coast, her 
latest from the West, but in both she displayed the 
same signal qualities of intrepidity, endurance, energy, 
and resolution which distinguish her. Her mission 
on this last journey was to see the state of things in the 
Congo Free State with her own eyes, and to ascertain 
so far as she could what was the actual position of affairs 
in that vast empire at the present moment. She left 
England in the autumn of 1903, and she has spent 
twelve months in travelling to and fro across the 
whole length and breadth of that vast region. Never 
since the State was founded has any independent 
traveller been accorded such facilities for going every- 
where and seeing everything. And Mrs. Sheldon 
appears to have availed herself of her opportunities 
to the full, Whether on the river, where all steamers 
were at her disposal, or in the interior, where she 
organised the caravans and travelled hundreds of 
miles with no escort: but her trusty native boys, she 
was treated as if she had been a semi-divine pleni- 
potentiary—a cross between a queen and a fetich, 

“ Now, Mrs. Sheldon,” I said, after the first wel- 








come and congratulation was over, “out with it in 


one electric phrase — what is the sum of your - 


impressions ? ” 

“The Congo Free State needs reconstruction. 
The enterprise in hand is too vast to be adequately 
discharged by any power that has not unlimited 
resources at its disposal. The attempt to reform, to 
regenerate, I may say, half a continent on rubber 
profits—after dividends have been paid—is magnifi- 
cent, but it is not practical.” 

“Then you are against the Concession system ?” 

“Yes. I do not think it commends itself to the 
best men of the Administration. It introduces an 
element of conflict. ‘The native cannot understand a 
Government that speaks with two voices, and that 
offers the spectacle of two different if not actually 
opposing principles of administration. The Abir 
Concession, I think, will have to go. The system of 
free trade that prevails in the Kasai—the southern— 
province should be introduced in other regions.” 

“ And what is your net conclusion ?” 

“T am for Reform. I am against Destruction. 
Pull down the Congo Free State, what will you put 
in its place? Give it to France? I do not think 
that the natives would second that proposition. You 
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cannot adopt a policy of scuttle. But if you did, 
you would have anarchy instead of order, war 
"instead of peace, slave raids and all the horrors from 
which the Administration protects its subjects.” 

| “ And you think the Congo State, minus the Con- 
“cessions, can be reformed ?” 

“Yes, If you have money and men you can do 
‘anything. And it is amazing what has been done in 
‘the way of material progress. The Matadi railway 
is the most magnificent piece of railway construction I 
‘have ever seen anywhere, and I have seen most of 
‘the great railways of the world. It is a marvel, and 
‘its administration is perfect. The Administration is 
making roads, building hospitals, and introducing the 
_male native to habits of industry.” 


“Hum !” said I, “the phrase is familiar. It is a 


~euphuism for slavery.” 


a 


‘and his pantheism appeals to me. 


“Well,” said Mrs. Sheldon, “the African women 
are slaves, bought and sold by the men, and made 
to do all the work. If the Administration treats 
the African man as the African man treats the woman, 
as a woman I don’t complain. What is so good for 
the goose cannot be so bad for the gander. But, 
joking apart, your decision on that question must 
be governed by the conclusion you come to as 
to the advantage, or otherwise, of forcing your 
white civilisation upon a native population which 
does not want it, but which must be made to pay 
for it in one way or the other. If you say 
it is all a mistake from the beginning, that 
the black man is best left alone, I am_ not 
inclined to quarrel with you. I like the black man, 
But the Arab 
slave-traders were eating him up at the rate of 100,000 
a year, and white civilisation has at least stopped that. 


Rightly or wrongly, civilisation has decided that the 


black man shall no longer be left to do as he pleases 
in the heart of Africa, and it has also decided that 
he must contribute something to the cost of being 
civilised against his will. Government by consent it is 
not, and never will be. Government by compulsion, 
supported by contributions exacted by force, is the 
logical result. And there is no way of escaping from 
it. You achieve the same end in your English African 
colonies by your hut-tax. But that is only a round- 
about way of achieving the same end.” 

“Which is another way of saying that you are for 
forced labour, the Chicotte, cannibal levies, and all 
the rest of the apparatus of enforced civilisation ?” 

“I did not say that,” said Mrs. Sheldon. “I only 
wished to indicate the bottom fact of the position— 
viz, that if you persist first in whitewashing your 
Ethiopian—a process which he detests—and secondly 
in demanding that he must pay the bill for the white- 
wash, you must go on to the third proposition and 
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apply compulsion to a man who hates you, and who 
hates your civilisation, and who hates labour, to make 
him labour to pay for your civilisation and save your 
pocket.” 

“ But surely the process of compulsion need not be 
brutal and murderous ?” 

“T entirely agree, and I have spent many weary 
months hunting down cases of alleged cruelty. Yes, 
and I think,” said Mrs. Sheldon, “that in not a few 
cases I have been successful in preventing cruel 
wrongs, in securing the punishment of bad officials, 
and of introducing valuable improvements. And | 
think there can be no doubt that in the past there have 
been many grievous errors committed. Yes, and in 
some cases crimes and atrocities. But the pressure of 
the enlightened opinion of the civilised world is felt 
to the remote recesses of the Dark Continent. I can 
certainly affirm that never did I bring wrong or abuse 
before the heads of the Administration without secur- 
ing their immediate attention and the prompt punish- 
ment of the offender.” 

“Then our agitation has done some good after 
all?” 

“Ves, but it has also done harm. It has tended 
to disgust the many brave heroic souls who are wear- 
ing their hearts out in distant stations far from all 
the comforts and solaces of civilisation in order that 
they may carry out the humanitarian conception of 
the Founders of the State. There are such men 
among the officials—not all Belgians, by any means— 
Norwegians, Swiss, Italians, pure enthusiasts and 
administrators of the best type, who deserve better 
of mankind than to be confounded with the failures, 
the black sheep of the old unreformed system. If 
you sicken these men, and drive them out of the 
country, then the last state of the Congo will be 
worse than the first.” 

“ T am afraid,” I said, “ that in this world no good 
can ever be done without evil dogging it, as the 
shadow dogs the light.” 

“No doubt; but don’t forget the shadow. And 
until you are ready to provide something better, don’t 
break the hearts of good men who are spending their 
lives in doing their level best to make the Administra- 
tion correspond to the lofty aspirations of its founder. 
Punish the evildoers, reform the system, see that the 
State has funds adequate for its duties ; but don’t con- 
found everybody, good and bad, under one sweeping 
condemnation.” 

“T think the best thing the King and the Congo 
Reform Association’ could do,” I said, laughing, 
“would be to join forces and send you out to be a 
permanent Inspector-General of the Administration. 
You would at least be a holy terror to the evil. 
doers.” 
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I1l.—THE WOMEN’S BILL: MR. WILL CROOKS, M.P. ‘ 


Mr. Witt Crooks, M.P., introduced last session 
the Women’s Enfranchisement Bill. This he did on 
behalf of the Independent Labour Party in the absence 
of its representative, Mr. Keir Hardie. The Bill pro- 
vides that in all Acts relating to the right to vote at 
Parliamentary elections words importing the masculine 
gender shall be held to include women. It was in 
order to ascertain Mr. Crooks’s views in regard to the 
prospects of the. Bill that I called upon him at his 
house in Poplar. 

“TI know, Mr. Crooks, that you strongly support 
the enfranchisement of women.” 

“ Yes ; because in all my work I aim at making the 
people self-reliant, able to think and act for them- 
selves. Therefore, I want the women to have the 
power and responsibility which the possession of the 
vote gives. It is by this rather than by any con- 
sideration of how their votes will be used that I am 
moved to demand the enfranchisement of women. 
At the same time I believe that the cause of progress 
has nothing to fear from the reform in question, We 
entrust to women, as teachers and as mothers, the all- 
important work of educating the future citizens. How 
absurd, then, to hesitate to give to those same 
women the rights of a citizen. As regards the 
women of the working class, speaking from my 
experience in Poplar, I have the deepest admiration 
of the heroic struggle which they make with poverty 
and the many difficulties which poverty brings in its 
train. I point out constantly that all the many social 
questions which are pressing for settlement affect 
these women as much as, if not more than, they 
affect the men. We must give the women a share in 
settling them.” 

Speaking of the outlook for women’s franchise, 
Mr. Crooks laid great stress on the importance 
of organisation and of agitation—to be carried on 
by local workers in every constituency. Every 
member of the House of Commons must have strong 
pressure brought to bear upon him by those from 
whom he seeks support. No woman, says Mr, 
Crooks, should work for any man who is not a sup- 
porter of her enfranchisement, and if the candidate 
put forward by her own political party is not satis- 
factory from this point of view, she should work for 
the candidate—to whatever party he belongs—who 
is in favour of women’s suffrage. If women are in 
earnest on this question they must prove it, Mr. 
Crooks declares, by putting principle before party, 

and making the enfranchisement of their sex the first 
object of all their political work. 

“What are the prospects of the Women’s Enfran- 
chisement Bill next Session?” 

“As large a number of members as possible must 
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be induced to ballot for a place for its discussion, fou 
only one of the first seven or eight places is of any 
use. Before the Session begins the Labour Grou; 
will meet to decide upon certain measures which at 
to form its programme for the Session, and are to bd) 
actively pressed forward. As far as I personally ang 
concerned, I wish the Women’s Enfranchisement Lil) 
to be one of these measures, and I shall strongly urge, 
its inclusion in the labour programme for the coming) ’ 
Session.” 

“The enfranchisement of the women of Australia 
is due chiefly to the efforts of the Labour Party there}, 
Are the women of this country to receive similar 
assistance from the Labour Party in England?” 

“The members of the Independent Labour Group) 
in the House of Commons all support the enfranchisc-’, 
ment of women, and I am convinced that the working-) 
men electors desire it too.” 

“Various Liberal leaders have pronounced in 
favour of electoral reform, but so far they are silent 
as to whether women are to have votes. It is feared) 
that the Liberal party, when it comes into power, may 
establish manhood suffrage, leaving the disqualification 
of sex still standing. What do you think likely ?” 

“T cannot speak as to what the Liberal party may or| 

may not do, but this I do know—namely, that the! 
Labour men in the House will protest with all their’ 
force against the exclusion of women from any mea-| 
sure of electoral reform which may be brought forward 
by the present or any government.” ; 

“One is, indeed, glad of this assurance, Mr. | 
Crooks. By bringing forward the Women’s Enfran-! 
chisement Bill, which raises the issue with regard to 
women’s franchise so neatly, the Labour Party will 
define its attitude clearly and unmistakably. Even 
failing the complete success of the Bill next Session, 
the work done by the Labour members in its support | 
will serve to show the leaders of the other two parti: s 
that labour demands equal justice for women as an 
essential part of electoral reform.” 

Mr. Crooks has been addressing meetings in Scot- 
land and the North of England, and finds that every- 
where the movement for labour representation is grow- 
ing and strengthening amongst the working-men © 
voters. 

“All this brings home to one very strongly the 
contrast between the position of the working men ~ 
who have won their citizen rights and that of the 
working women who, still voteless, cannot take their 
righful place in the great Labour movement. Is it 
not so, Mr. Crooks ?” 

“ Certainly ; and I hope that before long we shall, 
by securing the franchise for women, render possible 
a true union of all the forces of labour.” 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 





TWO HIGH CHURCHMEN.* 
CANON LIDDON AND REV. HUGH PRICE HUGHES. 


HE simultaneous appearance of the lives of 
Canon Liddon and Hugh Price Hughes 
reminds me that I have never yet made either 

of my deceased friends the subject of a character 
sketch in these pages. For they were both my 
friends—very good friends and fellow-workers with 
me in some of the most stirring episodes in my public 
life. And the appearance of these portly volumes 
stimulates grateful reminiscences of both men, and 
urges me to put down in print, before the impression 
grows fainter, some memorials of men who each in 
his own way played a leading part in the religious 
and political life of the nation in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century. That was their period, 
Liddon died in 1890. Hughes, less happy than his 
Anglican brother, lived to see the war against the 
South African Republics. The effective part of their 
life work, so far as the greater public was concerned, 
lay between 1875 and 1900,. They were the foremost 
High Churchmen of that time. 


I—THE SACRAMENTARIANISM OF 
MR. HUGHES. 


It may astonish some people to hear Hugh Price 
Hughes classed as a High Churchman along with 
Liddon. ‘Those who knew him, and those who read 
the account of his religious convictions, to be found 
in his daughter’s biography, will recognise the justice 
of the classification. Hugh Price Hughes was as 
ardent a High Churchman as Canon Liddon, and, if 
possible, more of an ecclesiastic, and much more of a 
Pope. ‘The only difference between them was that 
one was an Anglican High Churchman, the other a 
High Churchman of the Methodist brand. But there 
was no difference between them on fundamentals. Both 
believed implicitly in what are called sacramentarian 
doctrines. Both believed with a whole heart in the 
Divine institution of the Church, of which the sacra- 
ments were the binding links, without which no 
Church could be imagined. Both believed in the 
Episcopate, both believed in the Real Presence of the 
Body and Blood of our Lord in Holy Communion, 
both believed and practised Retreats, both believed 
in semi-monastic Sisterhoods, both believed in Con- 
fession—the one practising it through the inquiry-room, 
the other approving of it in the Confessional. Both 
believed in choral services, and both detested the 


-s The Life ond Letters of Heney Parry pong on, D.D.” By the Rev. 
J. 2. ay M.A. (Longmans and Co. 424 pp. 
‘The Life of Hugh Price Hughes.” By “his Diiiien: (Hodder and 


St aban 128. 679 pp-) 


baldness of the conventicle. Both were in more or 
less violent opposition to the Pope of Rome. But 
both invoked the authority of the Church with 
the same absolute confidence in their right to 
speak on her behalf as if they themselves wore 
the triple crown., Contrasted with sucn men, 
for instance, as Dean Stanley, to whom the 
Church was a society for doing good, or Professor 
Seeley, who found the modern club dinner the nearest 
approximation to the Lord’s Supper as it was origi- 
nally instituted, the differences between the beliefs 
of Liddon and Price Hughes are almost imperceptible 
to the naked eye. One was a member of an Estab- 
lished Church, the other was a member of a Free 
Church ; but that was about all. ‘They both believed 
equally with a full heart fervently that they were the 
ordained ministers of Christ, in direct apostolical 
succession appointed to teach a mystical doctrine 
involving the direct personal grafting of the life of 
the individual soul upon the living body of Christ, 
whose union with the believer was miraculously sus- 
tained by the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. As 
such ministers they belonged to a_ sacred order, 
clerical, not lay, with an authority not given to any 
layman to administer the affairs and interpret the 
doctrine of the supernatural body of the Church. 
Often as I used to hear them talk—separately, for 
they never met—lI used to feel that Price Hughes 
was “higher” than Liddon. The one based his 
authority upon the Word of God interpreted by tradi- 
tion and the usages of the Eastern and Western 
Churches. The other rested also upon the written 
Word, but he interpreted it by the witness of the 
Spirit whose testimony was to be found in the life 
of the Christian Churches of the English-speaking 
world—and notably of the Methodist Churches, 
whose adherents vastly outnumber the numerically 
insignificant minority of Anglicans. But whether 
they justified their oracular decisions by appeals to 
tradition or to count of heads, their note was the 
same, 

And as I wish to silence any cavillers before pro- 
ceeding further with these reminiscences, I will quote 
two or three passages from the biography of Price 
Hughes. There is no more pronounced High Church 
Sacramentarian than Lord Halifax. After meeting 


Lord Halifax Mr. Hughes told his family, “We 
agree, you know, in essentials” (page 390). How 


far that agreement went appears in frequent passages. 
His daughter says :—“ Ever since Oxford days, when 
he had felt the strength and attractiveness of much 
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that belonged to the High Church ideal, he had been 

led to criticise not only the attitude of Methodism, 

but the other Protestant communities.” (Page 387.) 
At Grindelwald Dr. Berry and Mr. Hughes were 


delighted to discover that 
each was a High Church- 
man.—(Page 396.) 

The Episcopacy he re- 
cognised as having existed 
as a fact, not as a doc- 
trine, since the days of 
St. John (page 391). He 
admitted that the Epis- 
copate was useful for 
aggressive purposes (page 
390), and he was quite 

‘ willing to have accepted 
a reunion of Christendom 
on an Episcopal basis 
(footnote, page 391). 
Although the great line 
of demarcation was the 
Anglican interpretation of 
the apostolicai succession, 
he was as stout a defender 
of the validity of his own 
orders and the reality of 
his successorship to the 
Apostles as. any Anglican 
(page 390). He was will- 
ing to accept Confirma- 
tion. Confirmation, or 
something corresponding 
to it, he held, was neces- 
sary in all Churches but 
the Baptist. He was 
willing to accept the 
Apostles’ and the Nicene 
Creed. His daughter 
notes that when I lunched 
with him at Grindelwald 
I always called him 
Bishop—not without 
cause. He himself occa- 
sionally used an even 
higher title in sport. 
When he wrote to the 
late Bishop Temple, ad- 
juring him to come anid 
preside over a meeting 
in St. James’s Hall in 
support of Mr. (now Sir 
Jonn) McDougall’s work 
for the purification of the 
music halls, he began his 
epistle thus: “One Pri- 


mate in Christ’s Church did most heartily implore 
his brother of London, in remembrance of their ever- 
victorious Head,” etc. (page 343). 
speaking of his action on the Committee of the 
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a Photograph by) [E. H. Mills. 


Mrs. Price Hughes, 


His daughter, 


Free Church Federation, says, “ He might really have 
been a bishop himself by the way he went on. . . 
In the intervals there was a distinct suggestion of 
mitre and crosier” (page 437). 


I came into sharp col- 
lision with him on the 
question whether the Free 
Church Federation should 
allow Unitarian Churches 
to affiliate themselves to 
its local councils. I was 
for the open door ; Price 
Hughes closed it with a 
slam. His daughter, de- 
fending his action, says, 
“My father was most 
passionately a Catholic 
Churchman, and would 
have felt quite at home 
with Anselm and Augus- 
tine in some ways” (page 
458). He raged against 
my idea of a Civic 
Church as wide as the 
Church invisible, com- 
posed of all men and 
women of every creed 
and of none, who were 
willing to co-operate in 
achieving certain definite 
social and moral benefits 
for mankind involved in 
Christ’s Gospel, without 
exacting from them any 
other subscription beyond 
that of a willingness to 
do something to achieve 
the Christian ideal. 
“The idea was beauti- 
ful,” he said, “ but it was 
not a Church.” No 
doubt, not in his sense. 
But neither is the Free 
Church Federation a 
Church in Canon Liddon’s 
sense. Nor is the Angli- 
can Church a Church in 
the Pope’s sense. Hughes 
was as absolute in insist- 
ing upon subscription to 
his conception of the 
relation between God and 
Man through his con- 
ception of the Atonement 
as any Hildebrand or 
Loyola. 


On the subject of the Real Presence, while Hughes 
would have repudiated the phrase, he affirmed the 
doctrine. In the Catechism, which he was largely 
instrumental in drawing up, he repudiated again and 
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Salvation Army, in his 
pinion, was doomed. 
“They do not even make 
Hproper provision for the 
sacraments specially or- 
idained by our Lord, and 
ithat is fatal” (page 630). 
He held that the Holy 
Communion offered “a 
Fspecial blessing to the 
/communicant” (page 
§ 631). “The partaking of 
ithe bread and wine into 
ithe physical system was 
the specially ordained 
symbol of that mystic 
participation in His life, 
which was the secret of 
Christianity ” (page 630). 
“What is needed for us 
Nonconformists,” he 
would continually say in 
the latter part of his life, 
“is a proper definition 
and understanding of the 
Holy Catholic Church 
and her sacraments.” His 
daughter speaks of his 
“strong sacramentarian 
instincts.” Dr.  LBerry 
accepted his teachings, 
“but it was my father 
who was the sacrament- 
arian, and who recog- 
nised, in a way that was 
almost unique among men 
of his own thinking the 
peculiar significance and 
import of Holy Com- 
munion.”—(Page 633.) 
As he believed in the 
Mass—“ the materialisa- 
tion of a great truth, the 
perpetual presence of our 
Lord in His Church ”— 
sa, he believed in Con- 
fession. Compulsory 
confession he abhorred, 
but so did Canon Liddon. 
Voluntary confession was 
a legitimate human need, 
which he thought might 
be satisfied by “pouring 
out confession of sin, 







weakness and spiritual need to some trusted and 
expcrienced spiritual adviser,” as, for instance, “ the 


pgain what is called the Zwinglian view of the Lord’s 
The Sacraments convey the grace of God to 
Spur hearts. At the Lord’s Supper we “ feed spiritually 
upon Christ as the nourishment of the soul.” ‘The 
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(Page 635.) 

















Photograph ty} ‘2. 
Rev. H. Price Hughes. 


(From a photograph tuken when he appeared at Court as President of 
the Wesleyan Conference.) 





he firmly believed it—at 
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really efficient, discreet, well-instructed class leader.”— 


‘To him the Reformation was essentially an upper- 
middle-class movement, and did not affect the people. 


—(Page 630.) 

One of his last efforts 
in the reform of Method- 
ism was to introduce 
Episcopacy in fact, al- 
though not at first in 
name. They were to be 
called “ Separated Chair- 
men,” but Price Hughes 
disdained the disguise, 
and boldly declared that 
“Methodist Bishops 
would advance the caust- 
of God and man, an 
that, for purposes <« 
aggression, they were not 
only desirable, but an 
absolute necessity” (page: 
531). His belief in cleri- 
calism was quite as strong 
and much more defiantly 
proclaimed than Canon 
Liddon’s. Preaching be- 
fore the Methodist Con- 
ference, July 3rst, 1899, 
he declared that Christian 
ministers were separated 
from the laity bya Divine 
call. “’They had at least, 
in an extraordinary de- 
gree, three supernatural 
gifts, which were not given 
in the same way to the 
laity. The first was a 
supernatural insight into 
Scripture for the instruc- 
tion and conversion of 
others. He believed, also, 
that God gave them 2 
supernatural passion for 
souls when they had made 
a whole-hearted surrender 
to Christ. ‘The third was 
a supernatural power of 
persuasion.” The ordi- 
nary layman, especially if 
he had the good fortune 
of knowing Mr. Price 
Hughes intimately, will 
find it difficult to repress 
the exclamation, “ Super- 
natural fiddlesticks.” But 
the curious thing about 
Price Hughes was that 
least, so far as he was 
mately he questioned 
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whether his faith in these three supernatural graces 
extended to all his brethren, 

And as he was a High Churchman in all these 
matters, so he was a thorough-paced State Churchman 
in relation to education. He was as much opposed 
to secular education in the public elementary schools 
as Canon Liddon or Lord Hugh Cecil. With curious 
lack of logic in one who prided himself so much 
upon his legic, he was even more passionately opposed 
to confining the province of the State to the imparting 
of secular instruction than he was to the State support 
of Anglican and Roman doctrine. If he had had 
to choose between his two aversions, the true High 
Churchman would have showed itself in his answer. 

The direct question was put to him :— 

“*If you had to choose between banishing distinctly religious 
and biblical teaching from the schools, and what is called a clerical 


and Anglican monopoly, which alternative would you choose.?”” 
ue should, ” he said, ‘‘ choose the Anglican monopoly.” 


What more need have we of witnesses ? 


IlL—HOW I KNEW THEM. 


Is it not, then, a marvel that two such men as Dr. 
LLiddon, whose sacramentarianism needs no demon- 
stration, and Hugh Price Hughes, whose sacramentar- 
tanism can no longer be disputed, should have been 
fiving and preaching in the cause of their common 
Master in the same cities without ever having been 
on speaking terms with each other? Liddon in. St. 
Paul’s was the most widely heard preacher of Chris- 
tianity in the Establishment. Hugh Price Hughes at 
St. James’s Hall was the most widely heard preachér of 
Christianity in the Free Churches.’ The two) men 
were both holy men, earnest ministérs of the Word): 
and, as we have seen, in far more substantial agree- 
ment than Liddon, for example, was with Dean 
Stanley. Yet these two eminent’ preachers never 
appear to have exchanged even “Good morning,” or 
to have sent each other a postcard. ‘To the Jay 
mind this is passing strange. ‘The absence. of 
fraternal intercourse between two such conspicuous 
representatives of English religious faith is, to 
my thinking, a far worse flaw in the evidence of 
the genuine Christianity of their respective Churches 
than theories as to the preciselefinition of the dif- 
ference between transubstantiagion, consubstantiation, 
and Hugh Price Hughesantiation, “Here were these 
two excellent good men, both essentially human men, 
both High Churchmen, both great preachers, and both 
keen politicians in their way, both also possessing a 
keen and kindly sense of humour. Mr. ‘Hughes had 
lived three years at Oxford while Canon Liddon was 
living at Christ Church. Afterwards, when Mr. 
Hughes came to London, Canon Liddon occupied 
che pulpit of St. Paul’s three months every year. But 
neither in London nor in Oxford did these doughty 
warriors against the forces of evil show any disposition 
to meet each other for mutual counsel and encourage- 
ment. Not even so much as to shake hands, Whether 
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this is due to the excessive insularity of the Englis 
character, or to the middle wall of partition which the 
Establishment builds up between State Churchmen} 
and Nonconformists, who can say? Whatever was} 
the cause, they never met. I was constantly meeting D 
both, but neither, to the best of my remembrance, | pe ot 


-m 
ever manifested any desire to come into personal} Co 
contact. ‘ r 


© of Black 
I first became acquainted with Dr. Liddon in 18768 that he t 


by correspondence. I was then at Darlington, run- fely tl 
ning the Atrocity Agitation in favour of Bulgaria and i eaiety 

her Servian and Russian friends for all I was worth, © 'S 
Canon Liddon came within the range of my excessive J accept . 







propagandist activities, because of the splendid service | afternoo 
which he rendered to the cause of human freedom in k eon 
the Balkans. The Radical Nonconformist editor of | °2U5¢S 
the Northern Echo found a common ground of sym- ol . 
pathy and co-operation with the High Church | og 
Anglican of St. Paul’s, The badge of the Crusade ¢ “* 
against the unspeakable Turk made us comrades-in- | pail 
arms, and each rejoiced i in the assistance and support [ ( Tee 2 
of the other. It is a curious coincidence that it was ' eading 


the same movement in favour of Bulgaria that brought | of the E 


me first into contact with Hugh Price Hughes. I did f aaa 
not know this until I read it in his biography. He | = ps 
and I-both attended the famous Blackheath meeting } Pital to 
in which Mr. Gladstone shattered the Anglo-Turkish ~ ie 
Alliance,.and: both apparently sat within a few feet of | ‘OUT \ 
each other. «It was not, however, for some years | 0" “ake 
afterwards that I had any personal communication , en 
: eaver 
with Mr, Hughes. i Liddon 
I first saw Canon Liddon on the platform of St. § “'CC° 
James’s Hall at the famous Conference on the Eastern ae 
Question in the autumn of 1876. I did not meet ~~ 2 
him personally until the summer of 1878, when I had & ~ teh 
the geod fortune to come across him in the Highlands. » pines 
We were in a common misfortune : the coach for soar 
Dalmally having no vacant seats. Dr. Liddon and ae 
his. friend, with my wife and myself, had to hire a ae 
carriage, and drove together over the well-known | — ni 
track now largely superseded by the railway, which — ws 
was then in course of construction. From Dalmally on tne 
Dr. Liddon travelled by train as far as Dunblane, } pe hh 
standing for the most of the time on the observation | ig 
car.A more dusty divine I never saw than Dr. f all 
Liddon as he bade us good-bye on the platform at arte 
‘Dunblane Station. From hat to boots he was so redee 
covered with dust that I can hardly help smiling, even Ma 
now, at the figure which he cut. I did not see him Chnaset 
again, although we occasionally corresponded, until pees 
1880, when I came up to town to consult himasto ~ ©%® - 
whether or not I should accept the assistant editorship | 1 PU 
of the Pall Mall Gazette. He strongly urged me to of ai 
come up to town, and afterwards was good enough to soa 
say that results had fully justified his advice. When | ‘ t ic 
came up to London Dean Church, who was a very kind | = : 
friend of mine in these days, asked me if I would | abi 
undertake the duty of taking Canon Liddon out for ¢ Fiug . 
a walk along the Embankment every Monday he was pe 


in residence. He said that on Mondays Liddon was 
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somewhat done up after preaching. He had promised 


always to take a walk on the Embankment in the 
afternoon, but unless there was someone to hold him 
to it, the good Dean evidently feared the temptation 
to forget or waive the obligation would be too much 
for Dr. Liddon. ‘“ Besides,’ he said, “he is so 
absent-minded and short-sighted that I am in constant 
dread that he will be run over when crossing the end 
of Blackfriars Bridge. So if you will undertake to see 





‘on, run.|) that he takes his Monday’s walk, and will escort him 
neie and safely there and back, it will be a great relief 
s worth, | t us all.” Need I say how delighted I was to 
xcessive @ accept such a commission. Thus began the Monday 
1 service | afternoons with Canon Liddon, which continued, with 
edom in| occasional intermission due to ill health and other 
ditor of | Causes, from 1880 to 1899. I used to call at 3, Amen 
of sym- | Corner at about 2.0 or 2.15. After a few minutes Dr. 
Church | Liddon would appear, and we would sally out for our 
Crusade 4 Walk. Crossing Ludgate Hill, we usually followed the 
ades-in. } Narrow and winding lane that leads past Printing 
support | House Square, then crossing the main thoroughfare 
t it was f leading to Blackfriars Bridge, we took the river side 
brought | of the Embankment, and walked to Westminster. If 
I did | We were in good time we crossed Westminster Bridge 
y. He } and walked along the river-side of St. Thomas’s Hos- 
neeting ! pital to Lambeth. Then we returned the same way, 
Turkis}, » 2d usually reached Amen Corner about a quarter to 
feet of | four. For an hour to an hour and a half, therefore, 
2 years _ on twelve Mondays in the year for nine years we talked 
‘ication | incessantly upon every conceivable subject under 
| Heaven. ‘These were the times when I got to know 
of St. | Liddon “down to the ground,” and, as a natural and 
Zastern | Necessary consequence, to love him with a warm affec- 
t mect | tion. He came down to visit us at Wimbledon, and 
-Ihaq | 1 drove him round the Common one fine summer 
lands. , evening. Of the talk that night every trace has 
ch for | Petished from my memory, save one characteristic 
n and . temark. As a_ cyclist sped past our phaeton, 
hire 2 | Dr. Liddon said with a laugh, “The bicycle 
known | is the only thing that makes me wish I had not been 
which | born so early in the century. If I had been born ten 
Imally | Of twenty years later I should have been able to 
blane, } enjoy the delight of cycling. As it is, I have to go 
vation | Without.” 
n Dr. I never had such constantly renewed opportunities 
rm at _ for talking to Mr. Hughes. | first corresponded with 
as so | him in the early eighties ; when he wrote for the Pad/ 
even Mall Gazette an article on “ The Wesleyan Methodist 
e him _ Church as a Centre of Spiritual Activity.” I soon 
until afterwards met him in the street in Oxford, and 
es do exshanged a few words. It was not, however, until 
ship I published the first number of “The Maiden Tribute 
ne to | Of Modern Babylon” that I was thrown into close 
ch to intimacy with the leader of the Forward Movement 
hen | in the Methodist Church. All London—and not 
kind | London only—was ablaze with excitement over the 
vould § Revelations’ of our Secret Commission, when Price 
t for _ Hughes came down to Northumberland Street to 
Was ascertain at first hand what foundation there was for 


lwas | 





|. our narrative, and to discover what manner of man 
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might be the editor, then unknown even by name to 
the great world into which he had flung this lighted 
bomb. It was in July, 1885. I had no difficulty in 
satisfying him, and from that moment he fought in 
the van. It was only natural that he should do so. 
For both of us were in that but obeying the inspira- 
tion that had come to both of us from Mrs. Josephine 
Butler. From that moment, as his daughter says, 
“he did not hesitate. Every trenchant word and 
adjective that his tongue could frame or his 
pen could write, every chord of his great heart, 
he brought with him into the field that day.” 
St. James’s Hall, Exeter Hall, and Hyde Park 
rang with his impassioned eloquence. When the 
law was amended and the baffled enemy sought a 
belated revenge in prosecuting Bramwell Booth, 
Mussabini, Madame Combe, and myself for our 
share in one of the earliest episodes in the history ot 
our investigations, Price Hughes, with Benjamin 
Waugh, Dr. Clifford, and Mr. Coote, joined me in 
what was then known as the Team, for the purpose of 
rousing the country. We travelled the length and 
breadth of the land together, and in these months 
I saw much of Hughes as you see much of a 
comrade in the campaign. After I was sent to prison, 
Mr. Hughes arraigned “the justice of Mr. Justice 
Lopes” in the Methodist Times, and kept up a storm 
of protest until my sentence was served. He was one 
of the first to meet me after I left Holloway Gaol. 
He was one of the most eloquent and impassioned of 
the speakers at the great meeting which welcomed 
my release from imprisonment. It was to him also 
that I addressed the letter from Holloway Gaol on 
True Christianity, which since then has been trans- 
lated into other tongues and circulated far and wide 
in distant continents. Small wonder is it, then, that 
I ever regarded Mr. Hughes as that friend in need 
who is a friend indeed. 


IIlL—TWO PARALLEL CAREERS. 


Canon Liddon and Hugh Price Hughes had both 
the advantage of pious mothers. Mrs. Liddon was 
an ardent Evangelical, and it was she who first im- 
pressed upon her son the strong pious tendency 
which ultimately made him a pillar of the High Churcls 
party. Shortly before she died, when he was stil} 
under twenty years of age, she said to him, “ You may 
be a good scholar, a good Churchman, and yet not a 
good Christian. You must conquer self” (page 11) 
Mrs. Hughes was a Christian Jewess. “ Every day 
of my life since Hugh was born [ have prayed that he 
might do a good and great work, and be aided in the 
doing of it” (page 13). Both boys were delicate. 
Both were apt scholars. Liddon was a_ splendid 
swimmer, and once saved Bishop Stubbs from drown- 
ing. Hughes was a famous cricketer, and captain of 
his school eleven. They both began very early to 
train for the ministry. Hughes preached his first 
sermon when fourteen; Liddon began to compose 
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sermons at the same age. Hughes decided to become 
a minister when he was sixteen ; and Liddon refused a 
cadetship in the East India service before he left 
school, which he did when he was seventeen. Hughes 
spent four years, from eighteen to twenty-two, at 
Richmond College. Liddon spent the same four 
years at Christ Church, Oxford. Liddon was born 
eighteen years before Hughes. 

“Liddon_w as a celibate, and his biographer is silent 
as to whether any woman ever attracted him. Hughes 
fell in love with the principal’s daughter when he was 
twenty-one and she was fifteen. They married in 
1873. Instead of marrying, Liddon went abroad, 
and remained proof 
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a respectable country gentleman—a truth which manyl) 
candidates for Orders do not seem to have grasped, 
After five years he left Cuddesdon, and he noted—“ Ii 
do not see any future whatever. My first great) 
attempt at work in life has failed. This is, no doubt, 
good for my character.” —(Page 47.) / 
Price Hughes never had that discipline of failure, 
After his first sermon in the Dover Circuit eighteen|) 
came out as penitents, He went on triumphing every- 
where. ‘The best thing he ever did for himself was) 
when he married, which he lost no time in doing. He™ 
was as successful at Brighton as at Dover. Pearsal! 
Smith introduced him to the doctrine of Entire Sanc-7 
tification, after which he? 





against a very pressing 


went to Tottenham, and? 





courtship ' conducted by 
Monsignor ‘Talbot on 
behalf of the Scarlet Lady 
of the Seven Hills. It 
was a regular attempt to 
surprise the young man 
into a union with Rome, 
conducted in much the 
same impetuous fashion 
that match-making 
mothers endeavour to 
overcome the reluctance 
of unwilling swains :— 

Monsignor Talbot took me 
into his oratory, which was 
beautifully lighted up, and 
begged’ me to be admitted 
into the Roman Catholic 
Church. I felt that all this 
was an appeal to my imagin- 
ation and feeling, rather than 
to conviction, and accordingly 
declined.—(Page 23.) 

It isa very vivid picture 
which is given in his 
diary of, the blandish- 
ments of the Scarlet 
Woman. Liddon escaped 
rom her wiles, but by 
the skin of his teeth. 











from ‘Tottenham to Dul- 
wich. There, while inf 
full pastoral duty, he] 
studied for his M.A. In, 
1881, when he was thirty-} 
four, he was appointed as| 
Superintendent of the} 
Oxford Circuit, and for} 
the next three years he} 
“made things hum 
some” in the City of the 
Dreaming Spires and the 
rural districts thereto ad- 
joining. 

When Liddon was cu 
adrift from Cuddesdon | 
in his thirtieth year, he/ 
first thought of going to} 
India as a missionary. 
His doctor vetoed that. | 
He settled at Oxford as, 
Vice-Principal of St. Ed- 
mund Hall. His passion | 
for saving souls led hii | 
to emulate the extremes 
of Evangelicalenthusiasm. | 
He talked to messenger | 
boys about their souls, i 











gave sermons and tracts 





When he came home he 
was ordained priest on 
December 18th, 1853, 
when he was twenty-six 
years old. Hughes had been appointed to the Dover 
Circuit when he was two years younger. Liddon 
started with a.word of advice from Dr. Pusey, which 
it would have been well if he could have passed 
on to Mr. Hughes :— 

Say nothing about which you doubt—nothing rashly. 

Labour for accurate thought altogether, that you may not over- 
state anything.—(Page 29.) 

Liddon was hardly ordained before Bishop 
Wilberforce made him Vice-Principal of Cuddesdon 
College, which aimed at teaching candidates for the 
ministry that a clergyman was or ought to be more than 
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Mr. and Mrs. Price Hughes at Home. 


[E. H. Mills, to railway porters, and 


notes in his diary that he 
had a long talk in the 
train with a Particular 
Baptist, who seemed to be sincerely in earnest about 
his salvation. Before he was forty he had made 
himself a commanding personal position in Oxford. 
Dean Milman declared him to be the finest preacher in 
England. Dean Stanley said—“ He raised his hearers | 
from earth to heaven and kept them there for more 
than an hour.” He was appointed Bampton Lecturer, 
and chose as his theme “ The Divinity of our Lord | 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

It is not needful to go through the subsequent 
careers of the two men. One came to St. Paul’s, the 
other to St. James’s Hall; each made his mark as 
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CHARACTER 


the most conspicuous preacher of their respective 
Churches. Both were strenuous in the defence of 
what they considered to be the faith delivered to the 
Saints. Both were living, lovable, original, earnest 
Christian men. Canon Liddon saved the Athanasian 
Creed; Price Hughes drew up a catechism of the 
doctrines held by the Free Churches. Canon Liddon 
went twice to Bonn to labour for the reunion of 
Christendom with representatives of the old Catholics 
and the Greek Orthodox; Hughes went twice to 
Switzerland to labour for the reunion of Christendom 
with the Anglicans and the Free Churchmen. Liddon’s 
efforts failed ; Hughes succeeded, for he helped to 
form the National Free Church of England in the shape 
of the Free Church Federation. Both men were, to a 
certain extent, leaders of the Forward School in their 
respective Churches. Hughes was quick to recognise 
that the High Church Anglicans believed in conver- 
sion, and to that extent, at least, he was heart and 
soul with them. His missions were the Methodist 
counterpart to the ritualistic movement in the Estab- 
lishment. The band at St. James’s Hall scared 
Spurgeon almost as much as the albs and chasubles 
of St. Albans horrified the Protestants. 


IV.—WHAT THEY THOUGHT OF THE 
THEATRE. 


It is very interesting, in view of the new departure 


which I have taken this last year in the matter of 


theatre-going, to compare the views of these two High 
Churchmen on the subject of the stage. It was the 
Anglican who was the strongest in his censure of the 
theatre. The question came before him in 1879 
when the Church and Stage Guild was formed. Dr. 
Liddon wrote to the Rev. J. Oakley saying that while 
all must agree that it would be an immense gain to 
the Church of Christ and to mankind at large if the 
stage could be even influenced so as not to oppose the 
cause of Religion and Morality, he must avow his 
belief that ‘this happy result is quite impossible,” for 
“the Stage is and will be against us. It may be,” he 
said, “that the conditions of dramatic representation 
make this inevit: ature being upon the 
average what it actually is.” He continued: “‘ Speak- 
ing for myself, there is no form of entertainment 
which I should so entirely enjoy as good acting. 
But I have never been inside a theatre since I took 
Orders in 1852, and I do not mean to go into one, 
please God, while I live.”—(Page 282.) 

Writing to another correspondent, he thus defined 
his attitude and the reasons by which he justified it. 
He says :— 

I am convinced that the influence of the theatre, in the case 
of the average human nature and character, lies in the direction 
of sin. Here I cannot but think that the experience of 
generations and centuries is too plain to be mistaken. The 
Church, at any .rate, has never had much doubt upon the 
matter... . Ina practical matter like this the instincts of the 
Church are likely to be right; especially as she has every 
reason for enlisting the sympathies of so powerful an agent 
as the drama if, morally and spiritually, she can afford to do so 
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Practically the theatre maintains its popularity by trifling 
with subjects which are on the other side of the line ; and it is 
urged to do so by the instinct of self-preservation—average 
human tastes being what they are. This tendency on the part 
of the theatre would appear to me to be too radical and 
imperious for the Church to hope to resist or even modify 
successfully. She can only save her children by warning them 
against that which she is powerless to prevent. And it is 
surely much better that young people should not go even to 
Mr. Irving than that they should gradually acquire a taste for 
performances which would be as unwelcome to Mr. Irving as 
they are to themselves.—( Page 285.) 

Again, writing to the Hon. C. L. Wood, he said :— 

There can be no evil in dramatic representations as such, but 
practically they are found in all countries to apply to their 
associations which are evil.—(Page 286). 

He first imbibed this feeling against the theatre 
from Dr. Pusey, and he held that from Tertullian to 
Bossuet, the testimony of the Church had never 

varied. He particularly resented the belief that 
hostility to the theatre was the special note of the 
Evangelical School. The only glory of that school 
was its antagonism to worldliness, of which theatre- 
going was undoubtedly a part. But the note of 
opposition to the world is not the monopoly of the 
Puri#in or the Evangelical, it is of the essence of the 
Christian faith. So. far the . Anglican High Church- 
man. The Methodist High Churchman was much of 
the same opinion. He longed to go to the theatre, 
but he never went toa theatre in London, deeming it 
incompatible with his position, and with what was to 
him the very intricate question of what is called the 
stage problem. He abstained from the theatre as he 
abstained from wine, lest his example might lead 
weak brethren into sin. He bemoaned the sacrifice :-— 

What a pity it is that I cannot witness plays such as those 
performed by Irving and Tree. They would divert and instruct 
my mind, and be such a real recreation to me. <A busy person 
like myself is just the one who would greatly profit, and be 
diverted by such plays—greatly.—(P 340.) 

His final conclusion was that, “ The London stage 
is one. We cannot differentiate.” ‘To his disciples 
he used to say, “ If you find theatre-going a hindrance 
to your communion with Christ, you ought not to 
indulge in it.” “ The worst account I have ever heard 
of the stage is from people on it.” Again he would 
say, “ The theatre wants altogether putting on a new 
basis : the State ought to take it in hand.” 

He enjoyed the Passion Play at Ober Ammergau, 
although he complained that the disciples, Peter in 
particular, were made to appear much too old. He was 
an enthusiastic admirer of Ibsen for the message to 
womanhood of “ ‘The Doll’s House,” with which he 
entirely concurred. In 1892 he went to Bayreuth, 
where he saw “’‘Tannhauser,” “ The Meistersingers,” 
“Tristan and Isolde,” and “ Parsifal.” Of these, he 
thoroughly enjoyed the first. He did not like “ Tristan 
and Isolde,’ the needed moral was absent. “The 
Meistersingers” pleased him. Although “ Parsifal ” 
impressed him greatly, he disliked it because it seemed 
a caricature of the Gospel. But “ Tannhauser” filled 
him with such rapture that “for the first and only 
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time in my experience,” his sister reported, “ he was 
perfectly still” :— 

As I had foreseen, here was dramatic art that satisfied him, 
for with strong artistic instincts and a great love for the 
zesthetic side of life, he always needed what children called a 
moral. He was Hebraic to the backbone. ‘‘Tannhauser” 
satisfied him. In it he saw life as he ever viewed it, not on the 
surface, but in its depths, good and evil in deadly conflict, the 
evil terribly fascinating, terribly strong, but yet (he never doubted 
that) the good stronger, the good triumphant.—(P. 409.) 

I do not know whether Canon Liddon ever went to 
Bayreuth, He went to Ober Ammergau, and thus 
reported his impressions :— 


The Play quite exceeded my expectations : there was nothing 
throughout the whole that was not edifying, and the dramatic 
power, reverence, absence of self-consciousness—in fact, down- 
right reality of the whole thing—were quite wonderful.—(P. 138.) 


V.—MR. HUGHES AS A BACKSLIDER. 


Mr. Price Hughes’ career was overshadowed by 
his support of the Boer War. His daughter, with 
filial piety, does her tender best to conceal the 
gravity of the error into which Price Hughes, by trans- 
gression, fell, I refer, of course, to the extraordinary 
delusions to which he became a prey in the year 1899, 
when he, like many others less culpable, appeared to 
be given over to strong delusions that they might 
believe a lie, and plunge the country into war. His 
daughter dutifully palliates the shame of his apostacy, 
conceals his worst offences against the cause of peace 
and humanity, and advances many reasons for regard- 
ing with charity and compassion this most conspicuous 
victim of the Jingo delirium. It appears to have been 
a case of reversion to his early errors. When Price 
Hughes was a young man he was a tearing Old Tory. 
He was all for Conservatism in Church and State. 
He ridiculed temperance reformers as “ insane.” He 
sympathised with the slave owners in their attempt to 
destroy the Great American Republic, and he “ was 
heart and soul devoted to Lord Beaconsfield. It was, 
therefore, but an instance of atavism when, in 1899, 
he exulted in the war against the Republics, and 
declared that so far from the war justifying a Day of 
Humiliation for our sins, it seemed to him that a Day 
of Joyous Thanksgiving to God would be more in 
order. 

The old Adam was very strong in Price Hughes. 
“The prayer of his life,” says his daughter, “was 
‘From all my inborn instincts, good Lord deliver 
me, so that I plead what Thou and not I myself 
wouldst have.’ ”—(Page 529.) 

After he became President of Conference that 
prayer did not seem to be answered. What his 
daughter calls “the imperial nature of his strategy ” 
in dodging the question of Eternal Punishment when 
it was raised by Dr. Beet, seemed to many to indi- 
cate that the non-ethical atmosphere of Jingo Im- 
perialism had somewhat impaired the stern and 
uncompromising temper of the Methodist prophet. 
His Methodism fed his Imperialism, and his Im- 
perialism reacted on his Methodism. He never said 
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that the end justifies the means. But he advocated 
annexation because it would extend the area over 
which Methodism, under the protecting egis of the 
British flag, would save the souls of men. He was, 
in some ways, the Cecil Rhodes of Methodism. 
There was a great personal magnetism about the 
man. He was a mystic and a visionary, with a most 
astonishing genius for raising money for the causes 
to which he was devoted. And, like Cecil Rhodes, 
he was not very particular as to the means by which 
his glowing ideals were to be realised. The Boer 
War was a case in point. Despite the most pains- 
taking, patient, and conclusive demonstrations of 
their falsehood, he used against his opponents 
statements which were every whit as mendacious 
and mischievous as the famous “women and 
children ” telegram which was published as an excuse 
to cover Jameson’s Raid. I felt this the more 
strongly, because I cannot disguise from myself the fact 
that in this, also resembling Mr. Rhodes, the Imperial- 
istic enthusiasm of Mr. Price Hughes had been to a 
very great extent excited and sustained by the Pa/, 
Mall Gazette, The only difference between teacher 
and disciple was, that whereas I insisted upon temper- 
ing my Imperialism with common sense and the Ten 
Commandments, Mr. Price Hughes, like Mr. Rhodes, 
sometimes ignored both. He became so enamoured 
with the Brito-Methodistic Imperial ideal that he 
absolutely described the Government of the South 
African Republic as “ one of the most cruel and men- 
dacious military oligarchies that ever enslaved black 


men and outraged white men” (page 574). The 
fact was that he reverted to Toryism. His 
own family were well aware of these inherent 


instincts in his nature, “Only the grace of God,” 
said his wife, “enables you to be a Liberal ; other- 
wise you would be a fearful reactionary” (page 
619). And a “ fearful reactionary ” he became in his 
last days, trampling under foot the principles 
which he declared to be at last most distinctive of 
Christianity. The lust of empire ate him up as 
completely as it devoured Cecil Rhodes. Only in 
his case he insisted upon being served up with any 
amount of the sauce of “ unctuous rectitude.” There 
was no fable too absurd for him to accept and to 
repeatif it helped to advance the borders of the empire. 
He accepted as gospel 'truth all the monstrous libels 
told of the ill-treatment of the natives by the Boers, 
the falsity of which even Mr. Chamberlain was com- 
pelled publicly to attest. He repeated constantly 
and positively the stock falsehood of the war-mongers, 
that the Boers had spent gigantic sums in armaments 
before the Jameson Raid, and, when challenged to 
prodice the evidence for his assertion, he shirked the 
challenge and evaded the issue. I do not ‘for a 
moment believe that Mr. Hughes ever uttered a word 
which he was not absolutely certain was gospel truth. 
Only so many of his words were so entirely contrary to 
the fact, that his personal sincerity simply gave 
impetus and circulation to mischievous falsehoods. 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 


He lived long enough to see with alarm some of the 
inevitable consequences of his Jingo escapade. He 
was sure the war would be over in a few weeks. He 
was aghast at its duration, and even petulantly im- 
patient with the Boers for not abandoning the struggle 
for independence. He loathed the approach of con- 
scription, and saw with genuine pain the immense 
flood of militarism that overspread the Empire as soon 
as he had lent a hand in opening the gates. The 
fact that the war consumed in slaughter and 
arson more money 
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more men, women, and children done to cruel deaths 
by the war than all the people whom Price Hughes 
was able to convert in the course of a long ministry. 
All the subscriptions of all the Methodists in the 
United Kingdom for all causes during his lifetime 
would not defray the cost of the property destroyed 
in the two republics by the denuding columns in two 
years. This bloodshed and devastation might all 
have been avoided if Price Hughes and those who 
thought with him had but insisted upon our Govern- 
ment accepting the 
Boers’ plaintive and 








in one week than 
all the money he 
and his friends had 
been able to raise 
for the service of 
God and man in their 
lifetime must have 
given him pause for 
searchings of heart. 
Nor could he ignore 
the severity of the 
blow which his advo- 
cacy of the war had 
dealt against the be- 
lief of the working 
classes in the reality 
of the religion of the 
Churches. 

His closing days 
were filled with a 
desire to make some 
reparation to the 
missionaries for the 
sufferings _ resulting 
from Dr, Lunn’s cri- 
ticisms, which were 
written at Mr. 
Hughes’s request,and 
published in Mr. 
Hughes’s paper. He 
did not live long 
enough to realise that 
nothing that Dr. 
Lunn ever wrote did 
so much to prejudice 
the missionary cause 
with the masses of 











earnest and _ con- 
stantly repeated ap- 
peal for arbitration. 
Yet Mr. Price 
Hughes, when I pro- 
claimed the Peace 
Crusade in St. James’ 
Hall, was loudest in 
his professions of 
devotion to the 
cause, 


VI.—REMINIS- 
CENCES OF ~ 
CANON LIDDON. 
From the mass of 
memories and the 
collection of letters 
it is impossible for 


me to select more 
than a very few 
things which will 


illustrate the manner 
of man Liddon was, 
as well as reams of 
extracts from his dis- 
courses. He was an 
extremely lovable 
man, with soft, warm 
hands that seemed 
to be the outward 
and tangible expres- 
sion of his affection- 
ate heart. He hada 
way with him of fold- 
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the people as the 
fact, which he con- 
stantly asserted, that 
he had been induced 
to exult in the war which devastated South Africa, 
chiefly because of statements made to him by 
missionaries. No one can be surprised that these 
gentlemen appeared to the opponents of the war 
to be the legitimate descendants of the Sons of 
Belial, on whose testimony Naboth was _ stoned 
in order that Jezebel might, by due process of 
law, hand over his vineyard to Ahab. ‘There were 


Henry Parry Liddon as a young man, 


(From a portrait taken in 1856. 


of his when taking 
leave of you which I 
do not remember in 
any other human being. He observed the old 
world courtesy, of which Mr. Gladstone was so 
conspicuous an example, which did not prevent his 
conversation being sharp and pungent. ‘There was a 
subtle sarcasm about his references to those from 
whom he differed, a sardonic humour which was all 
the more mordant because it was uttered in a voice 
of silky suavity. I always felt when I was talking to 
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him that I was in the cell of a cloistered monk, whose 
window commanded an outlook into regions lying 
far beyond my ken, The window of the cell was 
narrow, but the cell was high up in an observatory 
tower, from which, if he did not survey all the king- 
doms of the earth and the glory thereof, he was able 
to see many regions hidden from the eyes of most 
nortal editors, 

Since he died I have never found a friend who 
would talk to me of the Early Fathers of the Church 
as if they were his next-door neighbours at Oxford, 
or who would reckon up latter-day bishops—“ great 
overgrown clerks, with no time to attend to anything 
but their correspondence”—as a tutor might com- 
ment upon the shortcomings or the achievements of 
his pupils. 

It is very odd, now I come to look back upon it, 
how familiarly the dear Canon would condescend— 
without appearing to condescend—to discuss every 
conceivable subject under the: sun, and even over it, 
with a Radical Nonconformist editor who was twenty 
years his junior. I enjoyed the talk so much at the 
time that I fear I never realised, in the zest of my 
delight, the extent of the privilege which he accorded 
me. For it was a characteristic of the man that he 
conferred a boon as if he were receiving it, and always 
spoke of these Monday afternoon talks as if I were 
wonderfully generous in sparing him so much time. 
Good heavens! how gladly would I have devoted 
many more hours to intercourse with so “stimulating a 
mind. We had, it is true, several points*in common. 
We both believed in the Christian religion, in Mr. 
Gladstone, in Russia, in Dean Church, and Madame 
Novikoff. And we most emphatically disbelieved in 
Lord Beaconsfield and in the Turk. It is:true-that 
the nature of our faith and unfaith differed, and 
perhaps in nothing so much as in our conception of 
the Christian religion. To him it was a wonderful 
thing of magic and of mystery, an _ elaborate 
apparatus where God was to be worshipped in 
due form and with proper usage. To me it was 
primarily a great instrument of human service. 
“I begin to believe,” he said to me once, after a long 
discussion about the nature of religion and its essen- 
tials, “ that the phrenologist was right who told you 
that owing to the hole in the top of your head, where 
there ought to have been the bump of veneration, you 
are quite incapable of realising the worship of God, 
except as the Service of Man.” But, although he 
deplored this deficiency on my part, it never caused 
the least abatement in the good-humoured tolerance 

with which he used to discuss things with me; nor 
do I think it ever occasioned the slightest jar in our 
friendship. There was something delightfully attrac- 
tive about Canon Liddon. He was like an illuminated 
missal or a wonderful icon—a thing not of this world, 
and yet, nevertheless, a living, loving man all the 
same. 

Nevercan I forget the night when I took him down to 
a Salvation Army Service in Whitechapel. “ You won't 
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mind,” he said, half apologetically, as he took off his : The fac 
white collar and wound a scarf round his throat, § his quiv 
“that I should endeavour to avoid recognition. I 9 of reas 
don’t mind,” he went on; “but if anyone sees me }) say, his 
there and it gets into the papers, I shall be troubled § and Bis 
with numbers of letters from good people who must % the rel 
be answered, and it wastes time.” .I laughed heartily, | families 
for I would gladly have taken him in his dressing-gown, Ther 
and we started off on our excursion with the delight- |) there < 
ful sense of being schooboys out of bounds. I stowe! © had nx 
the good Canon away in a distant corner of the hall, [) episcoy 
and waited developments. We had hardly been ther: § offered 
five minutes before a man scrambled over th: © but he 
forms and exclaimed, “Oh, Dr. Liddon, how glad | § it, he 
am to see you here.” Poor Dr. Liddon! Th: % tables 
service was of the ordinary Salvationist type. Is ty Auckle 
intensely interested Dr. Liddon. The earnestness, | and tl 
the fervour of the prayers, the heartiness of th- } Canon 
singing, the constant adoring reference to our Saviour, } Am 
and, above all, the grimy face of a stoker who hac §  gratitu 
come in his working clothes from the stokehold tc. sympa 
the meeting, filled him with delight. How he envied | he shc 
the Salvationists the power to attract that black-visaged some 
stoker. He was scandalised at women taking part im — Court 
the service. “I’m old-fashioned, you know,” he said. also W 
“but you must admit that I am supported in this came 
point by the Apostle Paul.” ‘Thereupon ensued a It wa: 
battle-royal as to woman’s ministry in the Church ot the C 
Corinth and the Church Universal. Then, as we to im 
drove home, the whole subject came up, as it always | _ intelli 
did—What was the Christian faith? Ofcourse, the |  Angli 
Salvationists wefe out of it. ‘They had no orders, no ness 
sacraments, etc., etc. “ But,” I said, “ you must at least no er 
admit that they have got the essential element of thc Craw 
Christian religion.” ‘ Essential element,” said Canon fount 
Liddon, “of the Christian faith, I do not under- that 
stand you. You might as well cut off a horse’s [| had. 
hind-legs, and present me with the remains as Or 
as containing the essential element of a horse. | Cs 
The Christian faith is as organic a whole as a Non 
horse.” We stood arguing outside Amen Corner scior 
a long time under the stars that frosty night, and my } reco 
conscience pricked me sore next day when I heard ‘ men 
that the eloquent Canon had lost his voice and was had 
hoarse with cold. He was always very entertaining he lz 
when discoursing upon Dean Stanley and the Judicial the | 
Committee of the Privy Council, and most of all upon ract 
the Queen. “The dear lady,” as he always called he 
her, was in his eyes an exemplary mother and a model adm 
Sovereign, but as the ruler and chief patron of the f han 
Church “ An altogether excellent person is our deli 
dear lady the Queen, but her ideas of Church patron- cor 
age are quite Hanoverian. She never can quite get It 
it out of her head that the highest posts of the Church hop 
are a species of Royal perquisite to be distributed on trutl 
any and every consideration, rather than the welfare [ Yiie 
of the Church as a spiritual institution, Indeed, of | Gu 
the essentially spiritual character of the Church the a fa 


dear lady has no idea. What she really appreciates 
with her strong maternal instincts is the large family. y 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 


The fact that an excellent but needy clergyman has 
his quiverful of children always seemed to her the best 
of reasons for preferment. It is odd,” he would 
say, his eyes twinkling, “ this conception of Deaneries 
and Bishoprics as merely an eleemosynary system for 
the relief of clerical poverty occasioned by large 
families.” 

There was no malice in this, much less was 
there any grudge against the Queen because she 
had not made him a Bishop. He dreaded the 
episcopal office. Repeatedly it was tentatively 
offered him—once it was definitely thrust upon him, 
but he always fled from it. He was not fitted for 
it, he said. Besides, the daily labour of serving 
tables made a Bishopric the grave of the scholar. 
Auckland Castle had swallowed up, first, Lightfoot, 
and then Westcott. So Liddon remained a plain 
Canon to the end of his days. 

Among the many kindly acts which I remember with 
gratitude this day, none delighted me more than the 
sympathy, the affection, and the appreciation which 
he showed to Mrs, Crawford in the course of her toil- 
some pilgrimage from the witness box of the Divorce 
Court to the Roman Catholic Church. Price Hughes 
also was helpful in an earlier stage. Canon Liddon 
came later, and after Canon Liddon came the Cardinal. 
It was a curious experience for one whose record in 
the Court had created such profound public scandal, 
to impress most favourably by her modesty and her 
intelligence the leading representatives of Methodism, 
Anglicanism, and Catholicism. Capon Liddon’s kind- 
ness was like that of an affectionate father. He took 
no end of pains with the religious instruction of Mrs. 
Crawford, and although he lamented she had not 
found rest in his own Church, he gladly recognised 
that in the great and important things which they 
had discussed together, Anglican and Roman were 
as one. 

Canon Liddon never really understood the English 
Nonconformists. To his mind they were uncon- 
sciously used as the stalking horses of infidelity. He 
recognised cordially the lofty spirituality of the faith of 
men like Dr. Dale, of Birmingham, of whose writings he 
had a high opinion, and whose prayers he asked for as 
he lay dying. But he looked at Nonconformity through 
the eyes of a jealous defender of the Anglican cha- 
racter of the Universities, and the repeal of tests, which 
he vehemently opposed, seemed to him not the 
admission of Nonconformists to fellowship, but the 
handing over the teaching of the University to infi- 
delity. But in his correspondence with Dale he was 
cordiality itself :— 

It is a true delight to me to know that—as I ventured to 
hope—they (his own ‘‘Easter Sermons”) express the vital 
truths which we hold in common in terms which in the main 
you approve. As you say, our Lord’s present life is the life of 
His servants; and the daily, hourly realisation of this is at once 
our safety and our joy. . . . To me the great protection against 
a false subjectivity is the thought, ‘‘ What is our Lord doing 
now ?”—(Page 336.) 

He used sometimes to discuss with me the topic 
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on which he intended to preach. Notably was this 
the case with his famous sermon on Darwin, “ preached 
in St. Paul’s, April 22nd,” as he notes in his diary, 
“with discomfort and misgiving.” It was a sermon 
which had an interesting sequel that might have 
changed the course of my life and vitally affected a 
good many other people’s lives. He was wonderfully 
sympathetic and appreciative at that time, and I do 
not think that either of us ever forgot it. 

In political matters he was primarily anti-Turk, 
secondarily pro-Gladstonian, and thirdly, devoted to 
Lord Salisbury. I used to hear through him a great 
deal about the Lord of Hatfield, and never anything 
but what was to his credit as a man and a Christian. 
It is true that, with Dean Church, Canon Liddon was 
utterly at a loss to understand the astounding, and to 
their thinking the appalling, backsliding of Lord 
Salisbury when he secured the succession to the 
Conservative leadership by doing the will of Lord 
Beaconsfield in the Balkans. Their charitable con- 
clusion was that Lord Salisbury had been hypnotised 
by the Jew, and under his malign influence he had 
re-enslaved Macedonia. A year after the Treaty of 
Berlin Canon Liddon wrote to a correspondent who 
had vehemently denounced Lord Salisbury :— 

You would have judged Lord Salisbury differently if you 
had known him personally, and for a long term of years. 
For you would have known that he is quite incapable of 
knowingly saying what is untrue, or doing what is dishonour- 
able . . . . If Lord Salisbury has been controlled by the subtle 
genius and imperious will of Lord Beaconsfield, I deplore the 
thraldom in which he is held; but I do not, therefore, think 
him a bad man.—(Page 288.) 

We used to have long talks about all questions 
of social reform, and I particularly remember the 
hopelessly impossible attitude which he—and in this 
respect Price Hughes shared his views—took upon 
the subject of the limitation of families. 

I used to pose such a problem as this. Suppose 
that the wife of a drunken and diseased costermonger 
who has already had half a dozen rickety, alcoholised 
children, decides that it would be a damnable sin to 
bring into the world another soul cursed from the womb 
with a diseased and vicious body, what is she to do? 

To which he would reply: “‘ Under such circum- 
stances the married couple must live together as 
brother and sister, abstaining from all conjugal inter- 
course.” 

“Canon Liddon,” I replied, “these people have 
only one room, nay, only one bed. In the heyday of 
monastic enthusiasm, when the Church was dealing 
with the moral éi¢ of mankind, it did not dare to 
expect that a vow of chastity would be kept if it had 
put beth monk and nun in one cell. How can we 
expect ~clfrestraint from a drunken coster- 
monger at _ fe.” 

To this Cx iddon would reply that any con- 
jugal intercour:- * ich was by the act of either freed 
from the possibili™ sof the conception of a new life, 
was murder if it were deliberate, suicide if it were in- 
voluntary. 
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Cardinal Manning held the same view. Any exer- 
cise of the will in restraint of unwanted offspring was, 
he said, the sin of the Cities of the Plain. It had 
been so decided by Councils, and that ended the 
matter. 

Canon Liddon was always keenly interested in hear- 
ing about men and things that lay outside the purview 
of his windows in Christ Church or the pulpit in St. 
Paul’s. He brought the atmosphere of the Oxford 
Common Room into Northumberland Street, and on 
my side I did my best to enable him to realise the rush 
and roar of the busy life which surged through the 
editorial office of the Pall Mall Gazette. 

Like Price Hughes, Canon Liddon had a great 
weakness for cats. If he could catch a cat upona 
window-sill—he used to find one at a post-office near 
Westminster—he always stopped to stroke it, talking 
tenderly to it as if it were a mistress, and exulting 
when he made it purr. Price Hughes used to cherish 
a great love for a beautiful blue Persian called Chin, 
which used to sit on his shoulder in his study. But 
he was not a general lover of Puss, but only of that 
one particular Persian. Canon Liddon loved the 
whole feline race. 

In the biography written by the Rev. J. O. John- 
stone, the most valuable section consists of the diary 
and letters of Dr. Liddon. Mr. Johnstone shows 
much reserve in his description of Canon Liddon’s 
life and conversation. In this it is in marked contrast 
to Miss Dorothea Hughes’s life of her father. Since 
James Boswell chronicled the small talk of Dr. 
Johnson, there has seldom been a biography so 
intimate and so interesting as a pen-and-ink delinea- 
tion of a real man in the fashion in which he lived 
and spoke, and ate and slept. It is quite unique in its 
way. People who are not Methodists and who do 
not appreciate affectionate prolixity will sneer. But 
those who are Methodists, and those who, not being 
Methodists, love authentic human documents, will 
revel in his daughter’s description of Hugh Price 
Hughes. 


VII—THE LATTER-DAY PROPHET OF 
METHODISM. 


-Hugh Price Hughes had not a drop of English 
blood in his body. He was, on his father’s side, pure 
Welsh; on his mother’s, pure Jew. This cross 
between Celt and Semite is, no doubt, largely respon- 
sible for the curious composite character of Price 
Hughes. Sometimes Welshman and sometimes Jew, 
he was never, even for a moment, a snub-nosed Saxon. 
At school, as in after life, he was maste ful, and, in 
the opinion of his critics, conceit--*8“UUY" admit to 
you,” said Hughes when at school;*'that I have a 
just appreciation of my own abilities. I am not 
conceited. I only know what I can do”—(page 47). 
He was undoubtedly an extremely capable man, who 
went to the top because it was his rightful place. He 
had no need to pray the Scotchman’s prayer, “Lord 
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gie us a gude conceit of oorsels.” It was his heritage 


by birth. It is a characteristic of his race and of his 
denomination. 
the Jew, and there is no people like the Methodists 


Price Hughes seriously believed that there would 


ultimately be only two great Churches left in the§ 


There is no race like the Celt excep 


world—the Roman and the Methodist ; and of thesef 


two the Methodist was much the better. 


contemplated himself as Celt, Jew, and Methodist was 


extended to himself as a citizen of the British Empire. & 


No John Bull born was ever so superbly self-com- 
placent in the contemplation of our Imperial Mission. 
‘‘T have seen many fair and wonderful sights,” he wrote in 


1900, afler having witnessed all the classic glories and natural ~ 


When hef 
got up in the world, the complacency with which hep 


beauties of the Eastern Mediterranean ; ‘‘ but the fairest and & 


most wonderful of all was a grinning Tommy Atkins at Alex. J 
ia. . . .° Oh, my God, the wretched Egyptians have at last 


andria. 
attained something approaching happiness in this world. Every- 
where justice and the Pax Britannica.” —(Page 550.) 


Canon Liddon would have wished to have becn 
born earlier than 1829, in order that he might have § 
Price Hughes being born in 1847, / 


ridden a cycle. 
rode a cycle and did not wish to be born any other 


time than just when he was born, in any other place § 


than Carmarthen, and in any other environment than 
that of Wesleyan Methodism. 


with his newspaper. 
tient with His Creator. 


He was above everything else a man of superlatives. 7 


Whatever he wassengaged in for the time being came 
to seem in his eyes as if it were the pivot of the 
universe. As his daughter says in justification of 
his habitual use of hyperbole in describing every- 
one connected with him, it may be that his geesv 
were all swans, but he got more work out of his gees. 
than other people get out of their swans. But th 
constant use of exaggerated eulogy and quite as 
exagerated invective has its drawbacks. It is like 
printing a whole book in italics, or worse still in 
capital letters. 

Never was any man so down-thump in his rhetoric. 
I once described him as “the Day of Judgment in 
breeches,” and the phrase was not unjust. He had 
the courage of his convictions, and where he lacked 
confidence in himself he could draw ad dbitum from 
the supernatural gifts of the Church. His daughter 
tells us many very pleasant things about his humility, 
his sensitiveness, his patience under reproof, and so 
forth. But he held the doctrine of entire sanctifica- 
tion as an article of faith, and he enunciated it with 
what was sometimes an astonishing emphasis. One 
of his hearers once solemnly assured me that he had 
heard Mr. Price Hughes, on the St. James’s Hall 
platform, in the course of an impassioned appeal to 
Christians to consecrate their whole lives to Go 
declare that it was a damnable heresy to say that 
man could not live without sin. “Look at me,” so 
the story ran. “I live ‘without sin. If I can live 
without sin, why don’t you also?” I suppose this 
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is an exaggeration; but his style lent itself to such 
mistakes. 

There is one delightful story told about him at the 
time of the second County Council Election in London. 
Price Hughes had been much exercised about it. 
Polling day was waited as if it were a kind of miniature 
battle of Armageddon. As usual with him, after he had 
done his fighting, he waxed exceedingly low-spirited. 
On the eve of the voting he went about in most doleful 
dumps, refusing to be comforted. Saturday passed 
with terrible forebodings of the impending victory of 
the allied forces of the Moderates and the Publicans, 
and the world, the flesh, and the devil. The day 
passed. After a restless night Mr. Hughes arose, and 
contrary to his wont, sent for the Sunday papers which 
contained the Election returns. As he opened the 
newspaper, he trembled as to what hideous story 
of defeat and catastrophe would meet his eye. But 
when he began to read down the columns of the 
polling, and came upon one Progressive victory after 
another, he heaved a great sigh of relief. When he 
had finished the list and saw that the Progressive 
majority in the Council was secure, he laid down 
the paper and remarked with the utmost innocence :— 

“Dear me! I never knew that I was so strong in 
London before.” 

I remember telling the story to Mr. Balfour, who 
was immensely amused. He declared he would go 
and hear Price Hughes without fail. “ For a man 
who could say that must have something in him.” 

Price Hughes had something in him, and no mis- 
take.. And he never had any difficulty in letting it 
out. He was a marvellously ready speaker, and never 
appeared to better advantage than when unruly per- 
sons inthe audience endeavoured to interrupt him. 
Captain O’Shea told me that he took a military friend 
to St. James’s Hall to hear Price Hughes’s philippic 
against Mr. Parnell. ‘Clever chap that,” said his 
friend as they left the hall. “A good speaker. But 
what I most admired was the wonderful cleverness 
with which he arranged for these interruptions at 
intervals all over the hall, in order to give him an 
opportunity of scoring off them.” And nothing Cap- 
tain O’Shea could say could convince his friend 
that rejoinders so pat and crushing could possibly 
have been impromptu. One of these retorts his 
daughter records :— 

In an appeal to the Trish people some voice shouted out 
defiance. 

‘Ts that the voice of Ireland?” he inquired oratorically. 
~ Yes!” came the answer. 

“Tt isn’t the right brogue,” was his quiet response, and he 
returned so quickly to his theme that he had scarcely time to 
feel the convulsion of his audience.—(Page 353.) 


He was an indomitable worker, but sometimes apt 
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to undertake more than he could perform. If he did 
it was the non-Methodist work which suffered. In 
Committee he was splendid. He was one of the 
Committee which published a manifesto against the 
return of Sir Charles Dilke to public life, and he never 
relaxed his attitude of uncompromising antagonism. 
He denounced horse racing in a way that made Lord 
Rosebery furious. Like most Methodists, he was 
always somewhat overawed by the dignity of the 
occupant of John Wesley’s Chair. 

He was ever a faithful and true champion of the 
rights of women. Nothing is better told or better 
worth telling in his daughter’s book than the way 
in which her father always encouraged women 
to do their best and to be themselves. No man 
probably ever more enthusiastically approved the 
moral of Ibsen’s “ Doll’s House” than Mr. Price 
Hughes. 

It is well that his life should have been told in this 
free and faithful fashion by his daughter. It somewhat 
lacks in precision. ‘There is a total absence of any ex- 
planation of his sudden and violent conversion to Home 
Rule and his subsequent weakening on the Irish cause 
because the Nationalist party supported the Tories, 
the :Publicans, and the Church party. And really 
Miss Hughes must annihilate Fidus Achates. Never 
since the days of pious Aineas has the unfortunate 
Achates been so mercilessly overworked. And not 
content with thrusting the faithful one into every 
chapter, and sometimes more than once into a single 
page, Miss Hughes must needs introduce his wife and 
his children and his grandfather and his mother-in- 
law and all the family to the ninth and tenth genera- 
tion: “This is too much. Yea,” as Artemus Ward 
says, “a darned sight too much.” ‘That, however, is 
but a slight blemish. 

The book is open to much criticism if it is to be 
judged by what it does not pretend to be, a history of 
the dry-as-dust methodical order. It would have been 
well, however, if she had been a little more particular 
to give dates more exactly and frequently. Miss 
Hughes has carried the anti-dry-as-dust method to such 
an extreme that the footnotes to any edition published 
for the next generation would have to be almost as 
voluminous as the text. When she revises the book 
for the next edition she had better correct some slips 
as to date and fact, and make room, by the excision 
of the whole family of fidus Achates—the faithful 
Achates himself not being spared—for a little 
methodical historical explanatory information—for 
example, as to what the West London Mission really 
is. She also might spare a little more space for the 
index and add a footnote here and there explaining 
who is who and what is what, 
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Last month I saw three plays. G. B. Shaw’s 
“Candida” at the Court Theatre, Count Tolstoi’s 
“Powers -of Darkness” at the Royalty, and 
Shakespeare’s “Taming of the Shrew ” at the Adelphi 
—nine plays in all. I begin to feel that I am already 
losing one of the distinctive advantages of the inex- 
perienced playgoer. When you see your first play the 
people on the stage are to you only as the characters 
in that play. You have never seen them in any 
other 7é/, never heard their accents uttering the senti- 
ments of any other person, But after you see other 
plays—and “Candida” was my seventh—a confusion 
begins to creep in. The personality of the actor 
brings back associations of other parts which he has 
filled in other plays, and memory helps to spoil the 
illusion, You cannot do justice to the play owing to 
the pestilent intrusion of the personality of the 
player. Take an instance of this. The actor 
who played the tragic and pathetic part of Mr. 
Keegan, the suspended priest, in “ John Bull’s Other 
Island,” played in “Candida” the part of a 

‘decadent young ape of a latter-day poet, who acted 
like a zany, and who richly deserved to have been 
kicked out of the house for his insufferable imperti- 
nence. .Now it so happens that this same actor has 
a voice of a peculiar fibre in it which is not unpleasing, 
but is penetrating and unmistakable. Hence, when 
the youth was mooning and grovelling about the 
stage as a kind of odious caricature of Richard Le 
Gallienne, he spoke all the time with the accent of the 
poor mad priest Keegan. The effect was bizarre. The 
incongruity between the new part and the old was 
as great as if a great singer, who had thrilled you by 
singing “I Know that my Redeemer Liveth,” were with 
the same voice and accent to render the music-hall 
ditty that laments the disappearance of Bill Bailey. 
I suppose this affliction will increase, and the time will 
come when every prominent player will, by his voice 
or gesture, conjure up memories of innumerable other 
characters which he has personated in turn. 

A similar instance occurred in the “Taming of the 
Shrew,” although to nothing like the same disagreeable 
degree, when the actor who had played the tragic 
part in Tolstoi’s “ Powers of Darkness ” filled a comic 
7d in the Shakespearian farce. It cannot be helped, 
but if I had a wishing-cap I think I would have as 
many players as there are characters in all the plays 
on the stage, and rigidly enforce the rule One player 
One part. Otherwise associations of other plays will 
keep intruding. 

Then, again, another mischief is beginning to 
be perceptible. I am beginning to differentiate 
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between the play as the author wrote it and the play | 


as the actors present it. For the full enjoyment ani 


profit of the play, you should forget that there is any | 


distinction between author and actor. You ought to 
see life in action before your eyes, and it is as dis- 
tracting to the full appreciation of the spectacle to 
differentiate between the author and the actor as it is 
distracting to the perception of a beautiful woman to 
distinguish what are the charms she owes to nature and 
what to her dressmaker. The tout ensemble is the thing. 
And I very much fear that every fresh play I go to sec 
impairs the child-like capacity for the tout ensembi- 
which I possessed in my earlier experiences. For 
instance, in “ Candida,” as I saw it at the Court 
Theatre, I could not help feeling that if Bernard 
Shaw had been in my place he would have slain at 
least two of the actors, not because they did not aci 
well, but because they overdid their parts, both in 
action, manner, and make-up, and went far to convert 
what, even as Mr, Shaw wrote it, is a broad enough 
burlesque into a preposterous farce. And at the 
same time I think, if I had been one at least of the 
actresses, I should have been equally disposed to 
slay Mr. Shaw at sight for dooming me to act such a 
travesty of the possibilities of actual womanhood. 





(7.)—“‘CANDIDA” AT THE COURT THEATRE. 

“Why do you take Shaw so seriously?” said a 
friendly critic. In the opinion of some people Mr. 
Shaw always has his tongue in his cheek. To them 
he is a grotesque farceur, who has so long practised 
the art of uttering paradoxes that he now thinks 
nothing is true that is not apparently false, and the 
more absurd a thing sounds the more implicitly ought 
it to be believed. But that is as gross an exaggeration 
as that of any of the characters in a Shaw play. 
There is at least one man who takes G. Bernard Shaw 
seriously, and as that is the man who knows G. Bernard 
Shaw better than anyone else in the world—to wit, G. 
Bernard Shaw himself—I humbly endeavour to accept 
him at his own valuation as the only contemporary 
English dramatist who has inherited the traditions of 
Euripides and Shakespeare, and who may be com- 
pared to Ibsen and Maeterlinck. And perhaps it is 
because I judge him from that lofty standpoint that 
“Candida” somewhat disappointed me. 

The story is simple enough. A popular, socialistic- 
ally minded Anglican parson, who, except in appear- 
ance, recalls reminiscences of a mixture of Stewart 
Headlam and Hugh Price Hughes, is devoted to his 
wife Candida, the daughter of a grotesque vulgarian, 
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| who appears to typify Mr. Shaw’s conception of the 

| London employer—that is to say, a man who is at 
once a fool and a knave, and who sweats his work- 
people and misuses his aspirates with equal brutality. 
All the women—especially his shorthand typists—are 

_ in love with Candida’s husband. ‘This appears to be 
chronic, and is genially known in the household as 
“‘ Prossy’s complaint ”—Prossy being the name of the 
young lady who at the moment is acting as his secre- 
tary. Into this household comes a young fool of a 
schoolboy poet, an earl’s nephew of eighteen, picked 
up starving on the Embankment, with a bank draft 
in his pocket which he did not know how to cash. 
He develops rapidly a violent attack of calf-love. 
He is moonstruck with the charms of Candida, and 
that lady promptly utilises his devotion by making 
him black boots and slice onions for the household. 
He gets out of bounds, waxes alternately imbecile 
and impertinent, and tells the parson that he 
loves his wife, and that such a peerless and 
glorious, and ethereal, and divine woman as Can- 
dida could not, would not, and did not love such 
a miserable creature as her husband. The parson 
first laughs, then loses his temper, and then is tortured 
by jealousy. Upon this mood Candida plays for a 
time, wilfully or otherwise, praising up her calf-lover, 
and telling her husband that the only reason why 
people flock to hear him is not because he does them 
any good, but merely because they’ve all got Prossy’s 
complaint. Waxing wrath, the parson goes off to 
address a meeting, leaving the poet alone with Can- 
dida. When he comes back some hours later, he finds 
the lad at his wife’s feet making love to her with the 
foolishest of bleats, Then ensues a scene terminating 
in the dismissal of the poet, and the curtain falls after 
‘Candida and her husband, locked in each other’s 
arms, have wiped all memory of his existence from 
their minds. 

To call this a study in calf-love is to perpetrate an 
outrage on the calf. If it were played differently, it 
might be possible, by a powerful exercise of credulity, 
to imagine that the course of events went as Mr. 
Shaw represents them as going. Played as the poet was 
at the Court Theatre, with his absurdities exaggerated 
to idiotcy and apery, the character knocked the bottom 
out of the credibility of the drama, It is absolutely 
inconceivable that so energetic, genial, and sensible 
a parson, who inspired every woman with affection 
—his wife most of all—could have been quite such 
an imbecile as to have tolerated so much of the 
gibbering nonsense of the half-witted lad in the first 
place, or in the second place to have distressed himself 
about such a rival. He could as soon have been 
jealous of a poodle or a performing bear. If the 
lad with the long hair, who perched himself like a 
dlue-nosed monkey in the easy-chair, had been less of 
an antic, Candida might have taken compassion upon 
him, with the sensible idea of conferring upon him 
the benefit which every good and sensible woman can 
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confer upon a raw youth, by allowing him to worship 
her. She might also very reasonably have thought 
that it was a laudable thing to let her husband feel how 
she had often felt when she noticed the adoration of his 
shorthand typists. But that presupposes, as a postulate, 
that it was conceivably possible that a man like her 
husband, who was really devoted to his wife and 
the mother of his children, could have experienced 
even a twinge of jealousy about such a feckless 
loon, such a blithering idiot as the boy-poet. 

There has been a good deal of discussion as to the 
true inner significance of “ Candida.” To Mr. Shaw, 
I believe, it has some subtle esoteric meaning, which 
I make bold to say no one could possibly divine from 
the spectacle presented on the boards at the Court 
Theatre. What was quite obvious from the play, as 
it was played, was that the play ought not to have 
been called “Candida.” It ought to have been 
called “ Prossy’s Complaint.” “ Prossy’s complaint” 
is the energy imparted to the discharge of the duties 
of everyday life by the love which man generates in 
woman and woman generates in man when the normal 
outlet of direct expression is closed. In old days, 
when the principle of the zenana still haunted Christian 
civilisation, Prossy’s complaint was regarded as little 
short of a deadly sin—at least, when it attacked women. 
Nowadays,, with every successive extension of the 
area of woman’s activity outside the walls of her 
own home, it is beginning to be recognised that 
Prossy’s complaint, so far from being sinful, is one 
of the blessed and potent forces for the improvement 
of the world. Candida is the prophetess of Prossy’s 
complaint. She is a good, sensible, matter-of-fact, 
pretty housewife, capable of experiencing and of 
evoking passionate affection. Her husband is a 
devoted, eloquent, excellent clergyman, who doats 
upon his wife, but who, nevertheless, being what he 
is, inevitably excites what Candida calls “ Prossy’s 
complaint” in his shorthand typists, and in all the 
women who crowd his church and do good works 
under his direction. Candida sees clearly enough 
that it is this affection which a good, eloquent, devoted, 
sympathetic man can command, far more than his 
doctrine or his preaching, which explains his success. 
She sees it, and is amused, not vexed, but there is 
sufficient Schadenfreude in her nature to love to tease 
her husband by exciting “ Prossy’s complaint” in the 
boy poet, a youth of eighteen—she being thirty-five. 
Unfortunately the malady attacks the lad in a virulent 
form, temporarily depriving him of his reason, and 
leading him to make a brutal scene with the husband, 
who, in striking contrast to the serenity of Candida - 
in presence of the development of this malady 
among her husband’s lady friends, becomes foolishly 
jealous. Mr. Shaw possibly desires in this subtle 
way to suggest the superiority of womantoman, The 
parson’s ladies never allowed Prossy’s complaint to 
lead them to insult his wife or even to declare 
their affection for him. Candida, although she had far 
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more reason for jealousy, takes a sensible view of it, 
and is rather proud than otherwise when she thinks of 
the rows of women who are in love with her husband. 
It is a pity that this is not more strongly emphasised, 
as it might have been if the parson had answered 
his wife’s exposition of the real secret of his influence 
by saying, “And how proud you ought to be, 
Candida, to know that it is your husband who can 
generate in all these workers so much increased 
energy and devotion—simply because he cannot help 
letting them fall in love with him.” But, although 
the parson was too foolish in his idiotic jealousy to 
say this, Candida felt it, and it was natural that she 
should. For she was a sensible woman, who knew 
her husband loved her more than all the women in the 
world put together ; whereas her husband, not being 
sensible, but jealous, was fool enough to be irritated 
by the adoration which Candida received from the 
poet. He might have seen that Prossy’s complaint 
was working the same good results in the poet as it 
worked with Prossy. It led to his doing some useful 
work at last, and to regard the slicing of onions 
and the blacking of boots as foretastes of paradise. 
Candida ought to have kept him better in hand, but 
any sensible husband would have watched her 
handling of the patient with a sympathetic eye of 
genial humour. 

I wonder how it is that “ Prossy’s complaint” has 
never passed into current slang as the description of 
the natural affection which men and women generate 
in each other, to the immense increase of their own 
energy and working power, when there is no possibility 
of any gratification or even articulate expression of 
their passion. Every clergyman among his lady 
workers—nay, every priest in his flock and every 
bishop among his nuns-—derives half of his influence— 
often more than half—from the fact that, consciously 
or unconsciously, he inoculates them with Prossy’s 
complaint. In “Candida,” as in a very unfinished 
charcoal sketch, we see the same complaint affecting 
a lad. It is very crude and exaggerated, but it is 
interesting as suggesting what might have been a 
powerful situation if the poet had not been such an 
insufferable ass. 

The shorthand typist who suffers from “ Prossy’s 
complaint” is spoiled by *he same absurd note of exag- 
geration, for which, however, Mr. Shaw is responsible. 
Typewriting girls may sometimes be pert, but no 
young lady who ever struck a key-board would abuse 
her employer’s father-in-law, as if she were ’Arriet 
slanging Mary Jane’s ’Arry in the New Cut. And 
to bring her on to the stage worse for drink in the 
closing scene merely for the purpose of letting off a 
feeble. witticism — “she was not a champagne tee- 
totaller; she was only a beer teetotaller ”—was little 
short of an outrage. It left a very disagreeable 
impression, much as if a painter, having drawn a 
figure of a pretty woman, were to insert a smutty 
cutty pipe between her lips. But Mr. Shaw loves 
to smudge his pictures, 
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Candida’s father can only be accepted on the 


supposition that her mother may have been once 


unfaithful to her marriage vow. He is an absurd 
and preposterous figure. Broadbent, in “ John Bull’s 
Other Island,” may have been his lineal descendant, 
and the difference between the two represents the 
progress made in the evolution of the type. In 
“Candida” he is a caricature who seems to have 
walked out of the “comic” cartoons in Ad/y Sloper. 
Considering what Mr. Shaw has done and can do. 
and, still more, what he aspires to do, this kind of 
humour seems out of lace. 


(8.)—TOLSTOY’S ‘‘ POWERS OF DARKNESS.” 


THERE must be some light even in Hell, otherwise 
Dante could never have seen the denizens of the 
Inferno. It is much the same kind of lurid light 
which revealed the characters in Count Tolstoy’s 
tragedy of Russian Peasant Life which the Stage 
Society presented at the Royalty Theatre last 
month. For tragic unrelieved horror it recalls the 
most sombre efforts of the later Elizabethan drama. 
“Titus Andronicus” could hardly be played in 
London to-day, and “The Powers of Darkness” is 
almost as repulsive. Judge from the story. <A 
well-to-do Russian peasant in an advanced stage 
of consumption is introduced to us with his 
second wife, a young and _ attractive woman, 
who has played him false with his labourer, 
the hero of the play. He has two daughters, one 
by each wife. ‘The labourer, a village Don Juan, 
has ruined among other victims a village maiden—a 
dowerless orphan—whose wrongs impel his father, a 
kind of Tolstoyan Christ-moujik, to insist that he must 
marry the girl. This, however, suits neither the 
labourer, his mistress, nor his mother. The three of 
them combine their forces to destroy the reputation of 
the friendless orphan. The labourer first swears 
before the icon that he never touched her, and then 
promptly flings her off, the methods of procedure 
of the gallinaceous male being equally contemptible 
and brutal in all countries and in all classes of society. 

His mother, desiring to obtain for her son the farm 
and the savings of his employer, suggests to his guilty 
wife that she should put poison in his tea. This, after 
much hesitation, she consents to do. The consump- 
tive, coughing horribly, seems as if he were about to 
die a natural death on the stage. But as dissolution 
lingered, he was helped out of life, just behind 
the scenes—his dying groans and coughing agonies 
being only too audible—by an extra dose of poison. 
The self-made widow seizes the hoarded wealth of her 
victim and hands it over to her paramour, and the first 
part of the play closes. 

When the second part begins the labourer has 
entered into his ill-gotten spoil. He has married his 
mistress, and is squandering her wealth in drunken- 
ness and riotous living. ‘The work of the farm is 
entrusted to a hired man, an ex-soldier, who was 
formerly a hard drinker, and who is now a somewhat 
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lirsr IMPRESSIONS 
cynical but good-natured man of the world. The 

hero has soon tired of his wife. He has transferred 

his “affections” to her stepdaughter, who is about to 

bear him a child. The Tolstoyan Christ-moujik arrives 

on the scene seeking assistance, money being needed 

to replace a dead horse. He and the old soldier 
hold a conversation, in which the Tolstoyan doctrines 
of the wickedness of interest and the curse of 
riches are duly insisted upon preparatory to the 
object-lesson afforded of their truth by the 
arrival of the drunken hero with his latest paramour. 
Vice, blatant and unashamed—spiteful on the part of 
the girl, genially brutal on the part of the man— 
flaunts itself before the horrified eyes of the old father, 
who departs, refusing to touch the accursed roubles. 

Nemesis speedily overtakes the wealthy and drunken 
adulterer. His wife’s step-daughter is betrothed, and 
even on the day when her betrothal was to take place 
she gives birth to her child in an outhouse. Her little 
sister, who knows nothing of what it means, describes 
the sufferings of the lying-in woman on the stage. 
The mother and the wife decide that the new-born 
infant must be killed, and that its father must do the 
murder. He recoils in horror at first, but is driven by 
mother and wife to put the living child into a hole 
which he has dug in the cellar and crush it to death. 
The horror of the midnight murder in the cellar is 
described by the little sister who hears the infant’s 
cries, and in agonised terror asks the old soldier, who 
is lying asleep on the top of the stove, what it means. 
The conversation between the child, who cannot sleep, 
and the good-natured old soldier on the stove is 
piteously pathetic, and the explanations of the man, 
who understands all, and who tries to keep the 
child in the dark, are almost the only passages in the 
play which do not reek with horror. 

The last scene is very powerful. It represents the 
awakening of the conscience of the man on the very 
day of the wedding of the girl whose baby he had 
killed. At first he meditates suicide, but ultimately 
makes a clean breast of everything before everybody, 
and is led off in custody, the real culprits—his 
mother and his wife—being by him expressly exone- 
rated from guilt. 

What is there to be said about such a play? The 
little girl, when she hears from the old soldier of the 
fate ot millions of women who go to the devil and for 
whom nobody cares, asks plaintively, “Then what is 
one todo?” There is no answer. ‘The silence is of 
despair. And if the life of the peasant millions of 
“Russia is accurately portrayed in “The Powers of 
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Darkness,” there is indeed only too much justification 
for despair. But Despair is never the note of Truth. 


(9.)—‘‘THE TAMING OF THE SHREW.” 

Isaw Mr. Oscar Asche play Petruchio in “ The 
Taming of the Shrew” at the Adelphi from the pit on 
a foggy December afternoon. The rollicking farce 
which isinterwoven with the comedy of Bianca’s wooing 
went well. But the stage play brought out much more 
clearly than I had realised on reading the drama how 
entirely Shakespeare ignored the only real human 
problem implied in the title of his play. The difficulty 
of managing a bad-tempered wife is not solved, it is 
not even approached. The farce is amusing, although 
the postulates are somewhat degrading, implying as 
they do that the absolute sovereignty of the hus- 
band is not only sound in law but a matter of 
divine ordinance. What is the difficulty which 
husbands experience in managing their wives? It 
consists first and foremost and all the time in the fact 
that they are dealing with women who are wives, that 
is to say, with women whom they either love or, at 
least, have been sufficiently attracted by to enter into 
conjugal relations with them. It is that, and that alone, 
which constitutes the problem. In his play Shake- 
speare calmly eliminates it. Katharina and Petruchio 
are not creatures in whom the attractions of sex have 
any existence. ‘They are two human beings, one of 
whom, representing, say, ten foot-tons of energy, obtains 
legal possession of another human being whose 
maximum energy amounts to only six foot-tons. 

The more powerful unit consents to accept the 
conveyance to him of the weaker unit as an appendage 
to her dowry. When his human chattel is made 
over to him he uses his superior strength and his 
unlimited and absolute right of ownership to break in 
the weaker unit exactly as trainers break in wild beasts. 
He starves her into submission, and what hunger 
might fail to effect he accomplishes by sleeplessness. 
Katharina is in no sense a woman to him. She is 
merely recalcitrant matter to be crushed by superior 
force. ‘To regard this as a picture of a real struggle 
between an unmanageable wife and a masterful 
husband would be as absurd as to present us with a 
picture of a wrestling match in which the weaker 
wrestler is never even allowed to get a grip of his 
antagonist. Katharina never had a chance of bring- 
ing to bear upon Petruchio the arts and wiles and 
subtle influences to which in every age her sex have 
resorted, to counterbalance the brute strength of her 

lord and master. 
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AN IMPEACHMENT OF THE CHURCHES. 
By Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON. 

Tne Positivist Review for January 1st announces 
that Mr. Frederic Harrison has resigned the office of 
President of the English Positivist Committee, and is 
succeeded by Mr. S. H. Swinny. He remains a 
member of the Positivist Society, and the first 
number of the Positivist Review for 1905 contains a 
long, eloquent, but .vehement article from his pen, 
entitled “The Churches on Public Affairs.” It isa 
reasoned indictment of the failure of the Churches of 
Christendom to act as true servants of humanity 
Mr. Harrison, of course, attributes this failure to what 
he considers the defects of the origin of all Churches, 
His Christ is a half-delirious enthusiast whose crudities, 
expanded and rationalised by Paul, became the 
foundation of a vast Church, which in nearly two 
thousand years spread over about a quarter of the 
human race. The inherent vices of its origin grew 
and developed. The virtues of meekness and passive 
submission were utterly impracticable and impossible. 
‘The promises of celestial glory and the favour of an 
Almighty Father were, according to Mr. Harrison, 
only visionary bribes which speedily developed into 
a gross system of spiritual selfishness and self- 
righteousness. The beautiful moral teaching was 
entirely founded on wild, arbitrary visions, claiming 
to be absolute truth, and on supernatural sanctions. 
‘These were given once for all in cast-iron formule. 

THEIR FAILURE CARICATURED. 

Mr. Harrison will not be surprised if a good many 
very earnest Christians utterly fail to see in this 
representation of the spirit of Christianity anything 
but a gross if not a malignant caricature. Whatever 
may have been the cause of the lamentable failure of 
many Churches in Christeridom to realise the ideals 
of their Founder, there is, unfortunately, no doubt that 
Mr. Harrison is on surer ground when he arraigns all 
the Established Churches, whether Roman, Russian, 
or Anglican, for seeking political power, not in order 
to further the interests of mankind, but to protect 
themselves and minister to their own aggrandise- 
ment. If Mr. Harrison had confined his indictment 
to Churches which had sold their birthright in return 
for the mess of pottage of State Support, he would 
have been on still surer ground than when he takes up 
his parable against all Churches, established and non- 
established alike. 

THEIR WORSHIP OF WAR. 

He may reply—and with only too much justifica- 
tion—that since the horrible apostasy of so many 
Nonconformist Churches during the Boer War, he is 
justified in regarding all Churches, both State and 
Free, as tarred with the same brush. But in view of 
the action of the Rev. Mr. Stewart, of Lovedale, who 
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drew after him the majority of the Presbyterians of 
Scotland ; of the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, who 
carried with him most of the Wesleyans of England ; 
and many others who may be named, it is impossible 
to deny that Mr. Harrison is justified in his passionate 
impeachment of the way in which Catholics, Metho- 
dists, Anglicans, and even the Quakers or Friends 
fanned the fighting temper, instead of endeavouring 
to stem the torrent of vainglorious passion which 
flooded the country. “Has any Christian Church,” 
he asks, “invoked the gospel of peace, or in any 
single case sought to utter words of pity, reason, 
justice? Not one. Those Churches have been fore- 
most—more eager than soldiers or princes—to hound 
on the war spirit, to gloat over the defeat of the 
opponents, and to justify every case of injustice or 
aggression.” 

There is exaggeration here, no doubt, for there has 
always been a saving remnant even among. the 
Churches. But, on reading Mr. Harrison’s words, 
perhaps some among the Free Churchmen who 
became victims of the diabolical passion which 
seized the nation five years ago may realise in sack- 
cloth and ashes how horribly they betrayed their 
Master 

ANOTHER OVERSTATEMENT, 


Mr. Harrison, however, is not content with arraign 
ing the Church for their advocacy of war. He main. 
tains that there is some apostasy all round. He 
illustrates it by referring to the action of the 
clergy of the Church of England on the temperance 
and education questions. He maintains that even 
there—although no one can accuse the Free Churches 
of not having been vehement, even to slaying, in their 
opposition to the endowment of the publicans and of 
the Church schools—the non-Established Church was 
quite as bad as the Established Anglican; that the 
Presbyterians were, in the main, divided or neutral, 
and that he sees no sign that the whole force of the 
Christian Churches outside the Episcopal denomina- 
tions was exerted to checkmate the Government in 
their Education, their Drink, and their Imperialist 
policy. If it had been exerted, those Measures and 
Acts would never have passed. 

Here, again, there is an overstatement of the facts, 
and an overlooking of a deduction. The unfortunate 
apostasy of many of the Nonconformists on the War 
sold them into the hands of the Government, which 
cynically rewarded them by passing the Licensing 
and Education Acts in face of their unanimous but 
impotent opposition. 


THE SUM OF IT ALL. 


But there is always a tendency with Mr. Harrison 
to overstate his case; as, for instance, in another 
matter, when he declares that the sole aim of a 
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Government is to make children learn the catechism, 
and to enable the people themselves to find beer- 
shops at every street corner. The history of the 
Roman and Russian Church, written in the spirit 
which dictated the above sentence, can be imagined. 
The sum of it all, however, is that although the 
English Christians do not descend to the depths of 
folly and inhumanity in which the Russian and 
Roman Churches wallow :— 

The spirit is really, at bottom, much the same. The endowed, 
established and incorporated Christian bodies are found, whether 
in history—for many centuries past—whether in our own land 
or in other European countries, whether Catholic, Episcopalian, 
or Lutheran, or Calvinist, to make—not for Righteousness in 
nations—but for the ascendency of classes, the riv ‘alry of nations 
and the maintenance of abuses. 

THE SECRET OF THE PARADOX. 

He then proceeds to explain what he admits is 
the somewhat startling paradox that a highly spiritual 
creed based upon sublime superhuman and _tran- 
scendental truths, should in practice be the most 
egoistic, the most arrogant, and the most inhuman 
instrument of social evil. His theory is that the 
connection between the transcendental moralities and 
spiritualities of the impassioned idealist of Nazareth, 
and war, conquest, bloodshed, oppression, abuses 
and obscurantism everywhere, is because it is a 
supernatural creed based upon obsolete doctrine, 
which does not rest on human knowledge or known 
facts. Its foundations lying outside the range of 
human faculties, it cannot defend itself by reason 
because it professes to be far above reason and proof. 
Therefore it defends itself by resorting to force, and 
inevitably allies itself with the political masters of 
force, nor has it ever hesitated to become the spiritual 
police of the worst Governments in the world. 

SOME GRACIOUS CONCESSIONS, 

Mr. Harrison is graciously pleased to admit that 
the Churches do a good deal, even do much, to 
maintain personal and domestic morality, give a 
moral and tender tone to much of individual life, 
and do often console the sorrowing and help the 
miserable and oppressed. But so far as they are 
an organised association with great public opportuni- 
ties of influencing politics, which really exist for 
nothing else but for dealing with public questions, 
they are a force making for evil and not for good. 
However much the Christian Churches may disclaim 
political action, they are for ever acting directly and 
indirectly in the most vehement manner on public 


Affairs. 


Mr. Harrison concludes his paper by a prophecy 
“‘that this religion of inhumanity will pass away, and 
give place to the religion of humanity,” which he 
regards as the natural heir and successor of those true 
teachers who taught the slave that he was the equal of 
his master, and might be his superior in goodness, 
who saw in the-ruin of imperial arrogance and domi- 
nation a new Heaven and a new earth. 

So may we not say that, to sum up the whole 
matter, we have in this article an assertion of the true 
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apostolical succession, not from the Apostles to the 
Pope of Rome and the Archbishop of Canterbury, but 
from the Nazarene and St. Paul to Auguste Comte 
and Frederic Harrison ? 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST LABOUR LEADER. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, representative of American 
Labour, is sketched in the American Review of Reviews 
by Dr. Walter E. Weyl. The occasion is Mr. Gom- 
pers’ recent re-election by a practically unanimous 
vote to the Presidency of the Federation of Labour, 
which is described as the premier position in the 
Labour world. His career illustrates what concen- 
tration on a single object can effect. “ For forty years 
Mr. Gompers has been absolutely devoted to one cause 
—the building-up of the Trade Union.” Mr. Gompers 
is not a native of America. He was born in London 
on January 27th, 1850, At the age of ten he was 
apprenticed to the shoemaking trade, but soon passed 
to the making of cigars. When thirteen years old, he 
emigrated to America. Next year he joined the first 
Cigarmaking Union of the City of New York. At 
twenty-four he was elected secretary to his local Union, 
and, later, was for six successive terms president. In 
1887 his Union sent seven delegates to take part in 
the formation of a national organisation. Amongst the 
seven was Mr. Gompers. The Cigar Makers’ Inter- 
national Union, which was the result, was put on a demo- 
cratic basis, and, on Mr. Gompers’ advice, adopted the 
British system of benefit features on an extensive scale. 
The American Federation of Labour is his chief 
work, It originated in 1881 as a protest against the 
Knights of Labour. In its second year Mr. Gompers 
was elected president, and from 1885 onwards he has 
been annually re-elected, with the exception of a 
single year. From 1886 the president was accorded 
an annual salary of one thousand dollars. 
THE GREATEST LABOUR UNION IN THE 


Of this body Dr. Weyl says :— 

The American Federation of Labour, as it exists to-day, is in 
some ways one of the most impressive organisations in the world. 
With two millions of unionists in the bodies under its jurisdic- 
tion, with the partial allegiance of other millions of working 
men, still unorganised but imbued with the union spirit, the 
Federation rests upon a base broader in point of numbers than 
any labour union or federation in the world, and com- 
parable only with certain vast political and _ religious 
bodies. In America federation of unions has gone further 
than in Great Britain, or in any of the countries of 
Continental Europe. In the United Kingdom there exists 
a Trade Union Congress which aims at the political advance- 
ment of the workers and a general federation of trade unions for 
the attainment of industrial ends. The American Federation of 
Labour has the ambition to accomplish both these purposes. 
Its aim is to represent its constituent unions politically, to assist 
them in their industrial combats, to use its good offices in the 
settlement of interunion disputes, to aid in the extension of the 
union label, to direct the application of the boycott, and to 
influence public opinion by the dissemination of information 
upon unions and unionism. 

The impending attacks of organised capital upon 
the advancing claims of labour will, Dr. Weyl states, be 
met by the forces of labour “better organised, better 
financed, better disciplined, and stronger than ever.” 


WORLD. 
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NOTES ON THE WAR. 
A Russo-JAPANESE ALLIANCE. 


Dr. DILLON, writing in the Contemporary, thinks 
the upshot of the war may be an alliance between the 
antagonists. The only obstacle is Japan’s alliance 
with Great Britain; but Russians expect that we will 
abandon our ally the moment it proves convenient to 
ourselves :— 

Whatever else the war may involve, it cannot bring utter 
disaster to either belligerent. Political thinkers truly say that 
Japan has learned to know Russia and Russia to respect Japan. 
Hatred these nations may perhaps entertain for each other, but 
not contempt. Of all the States on the glole Japan alone has 
had the courage to throw herself across Russia’s path, and her 
courage was not of the foolhardy kind. On the other hand, she 
has found Russia to be a most formidable antagonist. Con- 
trary to her expectations, the financial crash, the economic revo- 
lution, the social upheaval which were prophesied to the 
Tsardom at the outset of the campaign have not hindered the 
dispatch of a single battalion. The Trans-Siberian Railway is 
working admirably, communications are secure, the commissariat 
does its work passably. Having thus tested each other’s 
strength apart, they know what the resultant would be if they 
combined. _ It, instead of unsheathing swords, they had advanced 
hand-in-hand, they might have solved the Far Eastern problem 
together. No Power, great or little, would have dared to 
meddle in their plans, To quarrel in lieu of combining was a 
grievous mistake. To _make peace without uniting would be an 
equally great blunder, 

“ NavAL LESSONS OF THE WAR.” 

In the Monthly Review, Mr. H. W. Wilson sums 
up the “Naval Lessons of the War.” The first 
lesson, he maintains, is the advantage of a prompt 
offensive. It was neglect of this which led to the 
first Russian disaster. The second lesson is the 
value of perfect co-ordination of political and naval 
action. ‘The third is the need for concentration of 
forces. 

The inefficiency of the torpedo is the most impor- 
tant tactical lesson. Hits were infrequent, and never 
caused vital damage. Mines, on the other hand, 
have proved of enormous value ; and the big battle- 
ship and armoured cruiser have been justified. Mr. 
Wilson criticises the Japanese commanders for refusing 
to take risks and neglecting to follow up their victories. 





In “A History of South Africa” from 1652 to 1903 
(348 pp. Map and Index. Sands. 6s.), Mr. H. A. 
Bryden has attempted the impossible, at any rate in 
the latter part of the book. It will not be he, nor 
anyone else yet, who will write a valuable and therefore 
impartial history of South Africa from 1890 to the 
present time. Nevertheless, it is not at all a violently 
written book; but it contains many statements which will 
not be allowed to pass unchallenged. Mr. Bryden’s point 
of view may be thus summed up: the war was regrettable, 
but inevitable ; after making due allowance for certain 
episodes, the Boer struggle will “go down to posterity as 
a truly heroic one”; “never did conquerors conduct a 
war with such tenderregard for their enemies” as did the 
British from 1899-1902; and with regard to Cecil 
Rhodes, while paying due tribute to his remarkable 
character, he says that “it may be doubted whether 
even Paul Kruger himself has done more to set Dutch 
and British in South Africa by the ears than the man 
who has been called ‘the great amalgamator.’” 


Tne Review or REvIEws. 


THE ART OF MODERN WARFARE. 
By Fietp MarsHat Earv Roperts. 

THE January WVineteenth Century opens with a very 
long paper by Lord Roberts on “The Army—As It 
Was and As It Is.” The greater part of the article is 
taken up by a summary of the changes which have 
taken place in tactics and armament during the last 
fifty years, But at the end Lord Roberts sums up 
his opinions as to the present and future. 

THE FUTURE OF CAVALRY. 

Lord Roberts believes in the future of cavalry, and 
thinks that a larger proportion will be required in the 
future. Now that troopers are armed with rifles it is 
no longer necessary that a cavalry brigade should 
include mounted infantry. The scouting, etc., in the 
immediate neighbourhood of infantry should be per- 
formed by mounted infantry, of which a force of not 
less than one-fourth of the infantry establishment 
should be kept up. 

THE BAYONET OBSOLETE. 

Bzitles, says Lord Roberts, will henceforth be 
decided by superiority of fire and not by the bayonet. 
Special attention will have to be paid to the supply 
and control of ammunition. Signalling is of greater 
importance than formerly, owing to the dispersion of 
troops. 

UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING, 

The discipline of the future will be the discipline 
of self-reliance, not the discipline of the barrack 
square. Lord Roberts prefers as fighter the voluntary 
soldier to the conscript, but he persists that men of 
all classes must be prepared to undergo such a 
modicum of training as would make them useful 
soldiers if called upon. 


MRS. BLACKMAN AND HER WORK. 

THE most important article in the Gir/’s Realm for 
January is devoted to Mrs. Blackman, whose beautiful 
work in the Bird Gallery in the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington is so great an attrac- 
tion. The birds, our readers will know, are repre- 
sented with their nests and young in the midst of their 
natural surroundings. The material in which Mrs, 
Blackman works remains a secret. But her work is 
not confined to the birds and the grasses and other 
plants to make suitable backgrounds. She has made 
models of various insects as well. Her model of the 
tsetse fly took her seven months to make :— 

The hairs on the enlarged body of this terrible insect for a 
long time proved an insuperable difficulty, but at last a material 
was found of the required colour, texture and thickness, in the 
fine spines of a certain porcupine ; which were inserted in the 
proper order in the wax body. This insect, as well as the 
mosquitoes in the neighbouring case, was made limb by limb ; 
eyes, head, thorax, and each segment of body being made 
separately. The fringe on the wings of the mosquitoes was cut 
by hand out of a piece of the same material as the wings, The 
eyes of the mosquitoes, too, were only modelled after much 
hard work and careful thought, some fifty mosquitoes being 
sent up fresh from day to day to the patient artist for the eyes 
alone. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE JAPANESE WAR FUND. 
Some OFFICIAL STATISTICS, 


WuiLE the friends of peace are filled with com- 
passion towards the two heroic nations who are fast 
losing the best of their forces in the Far East, they 
find some consolation in the hope that Japan must 
soon come to the end of her resources, and will, there- 
fore, be compelled to lay down her arms. Under these 
circumstances the editor of Za Rezvue has thought it 
well to offer his readers as correct an account as 
possible of the real condition of Japan’s finances, and 
in the number for December 1st Professor Ozaki 
Goto, an authority in such matters, supplies official 
statistics, showing that Japan is well prepared, and 
that the war may be prolonged for years. 

Many economists at the commencement of the 
war, says Professor Goto, were of opinion that Japan 
had neither military or financial resources to carry on 
a war, but they have been deceived. ‘The Professor 
then endeavours to throw a little light on the economic 
condition of Japan. 

AN EXPANDING PRODUCTIVITY. 

In 1893 the population of Japan was nearly forty- 
one millions; in 1903 it had risen to forty-six millions. 
Can the country feed this continually growing popula- 
tion? The Japanese live on rice principally, and the 
increase in the produce of rice has kept pace with 
the increase in the population. ‘The Japanese are 
essentially an agricultural people, but of late years 
they have also been actively engaged in commerce 
and in various industries. In the years 1894—1903 
the foreign trade of Japan has almost tripled itself, 
and simultaneously there has been a steady accumu- 
lation of public and private means. Nor has the 
peasant remained outside this movement. More 
sober than the most sober of European peasants, 
and requiring nothing but a little rice for his susten- 
ance, the rest of his harvest forms the principal source 
of his revenue; that is to say, his rice and his raw 
silk have become two marketable commodities, in- 
creasing in value every year. 

AN ELASTIC REVENUE. 

Another important element in the prosperity of the 
country is the improved condition of the working 
classes. Not only have their wages risen, but 
there has been a good deal of legislation in their 
favour, and the laws affecting them are being constantly 
amended to their advantage. ‘The wages of a skilful 
carpenter, in 1893 for instance, have been more than 
doubled in 1902, and it may be added that the work- 
man is generally fed by his employer, or patron, or 
client. 

A rapid survey like this shows that for a population 
growing at the rate of ten per cent. in ten years, with 
a foreign trade tripled, agriculturists selling their 
produce at double the original price, and workmen 
receiving double their former wages, all in the. same 
space of time, without speaking of the profits of the 
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capitalists, etc., which have also increased, Japan’s 
budget has easily tripled itself in these ten years. 
THE SUM SET APART FOR THE WAR. 

How has Japan reckoned to meet the exigencies of 
the campaign? At the end of last year when, owing 
to the difficulties which had arisen between the two 
countries, it was found almost hopeless to preserve 
peace, the Cabinet at Tokio took the measures neces- 
sary to procure the funds indispensable in the event 
of war. Among the precautionary proceedings was 
the setting aside of a large sum, apart from the Budget 
of ryo4—5, as a supplementary War Fund. This sum 
was raised partly by a temporary loan, partly by a 
temporary borrowing from the funds voted for public 
works, partly by an increase in the taxation of tobacco, 
and partly by the transference of other public funds. 
The total sum is given as 576,000,000 yen, which 
the Japanese at the outbreak of hostilities decided to 
spend. Other figures are given to show that during 
the present year exports and imports have increased 
at a tremendous rate ; and since the superiority of the 
Japanese Navy has been confirmed there is more 
security than ever for free communication with the 
Japanese ports. 

In conclusion, says the writer, the patriotism of 
the 46,000,000 souls is incited in the highest degree ; 
and, in the face of a national danger, it goes without 
saying that the people are ready to sacrifice every- 
thing for their Emperor and their country. Was not 
a miserable sum of 167,000fr. all that the Public 
Treasury of a nation of 30,000,000 possessed when 
Napoleon engaged France in a long campaign? We 
cannot tell how many years will pass before Japan 
comes to her last penny. 

THE MOST POPULAR PICTURES IN THE TATE 

GALLERY. 

THE article on Art, in the January number of the 
Strand Magazine, seeks to decide which are the most 
popular pictures in the Tate Gallery. 

Mr. G. F. Watts’s “ Hope” is one that certainly 
takes precedence, and the same artist’s “ Love and 
Life” runs it hard in the race for popularity. Next 
in order, says the writer, come “ Napoleon on Board 
the Belkrophon,” by Mr. W. Q. Orchardson, and 
“ King Cophetua,” by Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 
After these, Albert Moore’s “Blgssoms,” Millais’s 
“The Vale of Rest,” Rossetti’s “‘ Beata Beatrix,” 
Landseer’s “ Distinguished Member of the Humane 
Society,” John Pettie’s “ The Vigil,” Mr. W. Dendy 
Sadler's “Thursday,” and Mr, Vicat Cole’s “ Pool of 
London,” are selected. It is a curious choice. 

Of “ Love and Life,” referred to above, Mr. Watts 
once wrote :— 

The picture of my own which I like best is that in which I 
believe I have been most successful in expressing my thought. 
I have expressed my meaning perhaps best in this picture because 
this meaning is simplest, that Love—by which I mean, of 
course, not physical passion, Lut altruism, tenderness—leads 
man to the highest life. . . . It is this picture which probably 
best portrays my message to the age. 
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THE WAR OF THE FUTURE. 

As Forecast BY THE WAR IN THE Far East. 

In Scribner's Magazine for January is one of the 
most interesting articles that have lately appeared, on 
“ New Features of War,” by Thomas F. Millard. Mr. 
Millard is no believer in a time when swords shall be 
turned into ploughshares, and his statements only 
partly bear out M. de Bloch’s predictions; but they 
do tend to show that war, be it never abolished, is 
continually becoming more humanised, ‘The present 
war, he says, is a far better test of the effect of 
modern weapons than any that has yet been waged. 
Strategy—the art of manceuvring an army within the 
theatre of operations so as to increase the probability 
of and advantages to be anticipated from victory, 
while lessening the disadvantages of defeat—remains 
much the same as in Hannibal’s days. ‘Tactics, how- 
ever—the art of handling and directing the fighting of 
troops on the battlefield—is practically revolutionised. 
“* As battlefields have grown larger, the gap which severs 
grand from minor tactics has widened, until to-day 
they stand as aimost distinct branches of the art. 
Never has this been so well demonstrated as in 
Manchuria, In this war we have seen battles with a 
fighting front extending more than forty miles.” 

THE COMMANDER—NEW STYLE. 

Even thirty years ago a commander took his position 
during battle on some eminence, if possible, which 
was often exposed to the enemy’s fire, but which 
afforded a comprehensive view :— 

To-day circumstances place a commander completely out of 
sight of hisarmy. He is usually located at least ten or fifteen miles 
from the firing line, and in many instances is even farther away. 
He sits in a room, whence radiate telephone and telegraph lines 
to the remotest portions of the field, placing him in instantaneous 
communication with his principal subordinates. . . . The artist 
who aspires to depict the direction of a modern battle must show 
a man seated at a table on which is spread a huge map dotted 
with little flags indicating the location of the opposing forces, 
with an ordinary desk telephone at his elbow. In an adjoining 
room is a switchboard, where sit alert operators ready to connect 
the commander with any of the field headquarters. . . . But 
for the military uniforms of the messengers and the going and 
coming of staff officers the man at the table might be a stock 
operator, directing through his brokers a deal in steel or railroad 
securities, 

BATTLES LENGTHENED NOT SHORTENED. 

One prediction that has certainly not been realised 
is that battles would be quickly decided. On the 
contrary, they &re greatly prolonged, In this war 
battles have lasted ten days without cessation, though 
of course the same troops did not fight throughout. 
One reason for this is the immense extent of the 
fighting front, just referred to, which also operates 
against demoralisation being caused by a disaster in 
one part of the field :— 

It is practically impossible, under modern conditions, to 
stampede a disciplined army by a dramatic coup on some part 
of the field, as formerly frequently happened. 

The periods of rest being more frequent, and the 
losses in action less than formerly in proportion to 
the time under fire, the “consecutive fighting life of 
tactical units” may be said to be prolonged. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Again, the war in the Far East has brought out 
clearly the close relation of logistics—transportation 
and supply—with tactics :— 

It has been found necessary, in the greater actions of this war, 
to repeatedly supply the troops with food and ammunition with- 
out withdrawing them from the fighting line. This has been a 
new emergency for the supply departments to meet, on a large 
scale, and has virtually carried logistics on to the firing line. 

Another feature of the war is the immense amount 
of ammunition used. The Russian soldier carries 
120 rounds into battle, which he generally uses uj) 
before the day is out. ‘“ More ammunition has been 
used in a single day in Manchuria than was required 
to fight the Spanish-American war.” 

Infantry is still the fighting backbone of an army, 
still the only division that can accomplish, unaided, 
decisive results. Japanese, the writer thinks, make 
unapproachable infantry. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF OFFICERS. 

In more than one respect Mr. Millard clearly thinks 
the Russians hardly up to date :-— 

The Russian officers cling to the old theory of the officer’s part 
in tactics. He must show himself, encouraging his men by his 
demeanour. Japanese officers are educated in the new school, 
and are extremely careful to take cover. The modern soldier 
must be directed rather than led. If he is well trained he does 
not need visible leadership. 

The conclusion that many drew from the Boer War 
—that greater personal initiative would be desirable 
in the soldier—he thinks must be modified, since 
soldiers can rarely tell what is going on even quite 
near them. The officer is thus more important than 
ever, Smokeless powder makes the tactical handling 
of troops easier. ‘The old dispute about the bayonet 
is still unsettled; but, on the whole, Mr. Millard 
seems to think its retention justifiable. 

HOW ARTILLERY IS DIRECTED, 

Little use has been made of cavalry in this war, 
while the importance of artillery is still more clearly 
demonstrated. “During a battle only the artillery 
chiefs comprehend what is going on” :— 

The effects of the fire are observed by officers appointed to 
that duty, stationed at various parts of the field, often miles and 
miles apart, and who are in constant communication with the 
chief of artillery by telephone. By the reports of these 
observers the chief directs the fire of his hundreds of guns. A 
mounted aide brings a battery commander an order: ‘ Raise 
your range 500 yards and double the rapidity of your fire.” He 
obeys without question. Perhaps half an hour later another 
order will read: ‘‘Change your objective to Lone Tree Hill— 
direction south-east by east—range 4,500 yards—use shrapnel.” 
He changes accordingly. 

The weapon of the near future, the writer thinks, 
will be a field-piece of smaller calibre and longer 
range. Shrapnel, it seems, is what the men dread 
most. On the whole, he is confirmed in a long- 
growing conviction that war is growing relatively less 
dangerous to human life, by which he means “that 
modern man-killing devices slay fewer men in propor- 
tion to the duration of engagements than at any 
previous time in the history of war.” Disease is now 
the soldier’s worst enemy, slaying thousands where 
bullets and shells slay only hundreds, ~ 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. 


A CHARACTERISTIC summary of the Russian internal 
situation appears from the pen of Prince Kropotkin 
in the January Mineteenth Century. 

The demand for reform, says Prince Kropotkin, is 
now so universal that in all Russia only one journal— 
the Moscow Gazette—dares to oppose it. Nor is it 
confined to the Zemstvo Party. ‘The “resolutions” 





























Prince Peter Kropotkin. 


(Russian geographer, author, social reformer.) 


passed by the Zemstvo representatives were signed at 
the same time by numbers of persons of high standing 
in St. Petersburg Society, and this example was 
followed in the provinces. The movement has come 
to stay. 
NICHOLAS II. AS REACTIONARY ! 
Prince Kropotkin puts down much of Russia’s 
internal wars to the personal action of the Tsar :— 
All these last ten years there has been no lack of forces which 
endeavoured to induce the ruler of Russia to adopt a better 
_ policy ; and all through these ten years he Aimse/f—so weak for 
*good—found the force to resist them. At the decisive moment 
he always had enough energy to turn the scales in favour of 
reaction by throwing in the weight of his own personal will. 
Every time he interfered in public matters—be it in the student 
affairs, in Finland, or when he spoke so insolently to the Zemstvo 
delegates on his advent to the throne—every time his interference 
was for bad. 
This is a sweeping generalisation, so sweeping as 
practically to wipe itself out. 
WHAT RUSSIA DEMANDS. 


Prince Kropotkin seems to be quite convinced 
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that it is too late to settle the question by petty com 


cessions :— 

It is said that they think at the Winter Palace to pass a few 
measures in favour of the peasants, but to avoid making any con- 
stitutional concessions. However, this will not help. Any 
improvement in the condition of the peasants will be welcome. 
3ut if they think that therefore they will be able to limit theis 
concessions to the invitation of a few representatives of the pro- 
vinces to the Council of State, where they may take part in its 
deliberations, this is a gross mistake. Suck a measure might 
have pacified their minds in 1881, if Alexander IIT. had honestly 
fulfilled the last will of his father. It might have had, perhaps, 
some slight effect ten years ago, if Nicholas II. had listened then 
to the demand of the Zemstvos. But now this will do no longer. 
The energy of the forces set in motion is too great to be satisfied 
with such a trifling result. And if they do not make concessions 
very soon the Court party may easily learn the lesson which 
Louis Philippe learned in the last days of February, 1848. 

THE CAPACITY OF THE ZEMSTVOS. 
But is the Country Party capable of directing the 


affairs of the-Empire once a Constitution is exacted ? 
Prince Kropotkin answers in the affirmative. The 
Zemstvo is the one vital element in modern Russia. 
It has done much, and would have done more, had it 
not been for bureaucratic interference :— 

The Zemstvos became an active force for introducing in the 
villages all sorts of useful institutions on a democratic basis. 
This is why, notwithstanding all the obstacles opposed to them 
by the Central Government, the Zemstvos, as a rule, have 
accomplished something. ‘They have laid the foundation of a 
rational system of popular education. ‘They have placed sanita- 
tion in the villages on a sound basis, and worked out the system 
which answers best the purpose of free medical help for the 
peasants and the labouring classes. They elected Justices of 
Peace who were decidedly popular. And some of the Zemstvos 
are doing good work by spreading in the villages better methods 
of agriculture, by the supply of improved machinery at cost 
price, by spreading co-operative workshops and creameries, by 
mutual insurance, by introducing school gardens, and so on. Al! 
this, of course, within the narrow limits imposed by the present 
economical conditions, but capable, like similar beginnings in 
Western Europe, of a considerable extension. 


IN THE REVIEWS. 





THE STATE AS HOUSE-LANDLORD: 
AND Rents HALF THE PRESENT FIGURE. 

In the November number of the Review of Review's 
for Australasia, we read :— 

One expects New Zealand to lead the way in legislation, and 
no surprise was therefore caused by an announcement that that 
Government intends to bring in a Bill to do away with the 
city rent problem in its most difficult phases, The raison Pitre 
is the excessive rents charged by house owners in Wellington. 
In proportion, they are probably dearer there than in any part 
of Australasia. The boom in property has been so great 
that rents are absorbing a very substantial part of wage- 
earners’ incomes. Mr. Seddon intends, therefore, to get power 
to take city and suburban lands, erect houses, and to 
charge only a fair rate of interest on the capital value. As the 
majority of the people are rentpayers, he will probably get 
much support. Some earnest reformers have very strenuously 
advocated such a policy for a long time, but the end has seemed 
a long way off, and probably no one will be more surprised 
than themselves at the possibility of the speedy fulfilment of 
their dreams. It is a very earnest attempt to grapple with a 
great injustice, and Mr. Seddon is to be congratulated. The 
excessiveness of rent is, probably, one of the greatest factors in 

. the problem of how to make ends meet that the home has to 
face. It is estimated that if the Government can carry out its 
scheme, it will be able to charge rents only one-half of what is 
now generally paid. 














THEODORE THE FIRST. 
THE Task BEFroRE GooD AMERICANISM. 

THE writer of “Musings Without Method” in 
Blackwoods Magazine for January devotes several 
pages to a satirical notice of Preside:.t Roosevelt's 
inaugural address. The writer declares that Theodore I. 
knows but one rival in the realm of autocracy, and 
that rival is William II. No other Sovereign only 
William II. could have said so little in thirteen and 
a half columns of solid type. Theodore I. proclaims 
himself to be the policeman of the world. Blackwood 
suggests that there is plenty of work for the policeman 
to do in the United States, and that if Theodore I. 
will look nearer home than Armenia and Ireland he 
will find not. a few crimes of which it is his manifest 
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was looted to enrich the Mayor, and he would prob. ' 
ably be in power to-day if his subordinates had: not | 
quarrelled among themselves. Colonel Ed. Butler 
sold everything that St. Louis had to offer, was con- 
victed by one jury, and sentenced to three years’ | 
imprisonment, but the Supreme Court at Missouri |” 
reversed the sentence. Even greater than Colonel | 
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Butler was Chris Magee, who was the idol of 
Pittsburg, whose citizens he plundered to the bone. 
AN AMERICAN WHO LOOTS THE WORLD. 

But an even more gigantic criminal, according to 
Blackwood, than these three worthies, who looted 
cities, is John D. Rockefeller, who looted the world. 
The founder of the Standard Oil Trust is the master- 
picce of the century, and the most sinister figure of } 
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duty to show his disapproval. Good Americanism, the age. We must go back to the annals of theItalian } 


he says, is a matter of heart, of experience, of lofty 
aspiration, and sound common sense. What, then, 
says Blackwood, does good Americanism think of the 
fact that a contempt for order is daily increasing in 
the United States, that the number of homicides is 
advancing with leaps and bounds, and that many of 
her bosses are infinitely greater criminals than 
Jonathan Wild and Jack Sheppard ? 
AMERICAN CITY PLUNDERERS. 

Blackwood then tells the story of Doc Ames, the 
Mayor of Minneapolis, who ran the whole city some- 
what on the principle of giving the citizens up to 
criminals who were to work under police direction 
for the profit of his administration. Minneapolis 


Republics when force overrode the law, and right had 

no chance of a successful opposition to might, in order 

to find a parallel to this dauntless Captain of Industry, ; 
who for thirty years has trampled law under foot in :* 
order to secure a monopoly in supplying the world 
with oil. 

The conc'usion of the whole matter is that 
Theodore I. had better turn his policeman’s bull's-eye 
into his own kitchen, instead of peering across the 
Atlantic to find out the misdeeds of his neighbours, 


But what Blackwood fails to realise is that it is a ) 


much easier thing to tackle a Sultan, whether of 
Turkey or of Morocco, than to stand up against 
John D. Rockefeller. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN. THE REVIEWS. 


LAWLESS AMERICA. 
An APPALLING RECORD OF CRIME. 


One of the most remarkable papers that have 
appeared of late in the American periodicals is that 
from the pen of Mr. S. S. McClure in the Christmas 
number of McClure’s Magazine. 


MULTIPLICATION OF MURDERS. 


Mr. McClure opens with five pages of quotations 
from American journals lamenting the rapid increase 
of criminality and anarchy which is everywhere 
observed. He then proceeds to examine statistics. 
In 1881, with a population of 51 millions, there 
were 1,266 murders and homicides in the United 
States. In 1902, with 79 million population, there 
were no less than 8,834. The normal number, 
allowing for increase of population, would have been 
only 1,952. In 1881, there was one murder per 
40,534 inhabitants ; in 1902, one per 8,955. 


CRIME GOES UNPUNISHED. 


How lightly murder is regarded is shown by another 
column. In 1881, with 1,266 murders, there were 
go executions; in 1903, with 8,976, there were 124 
executions. About half the murders result from 
quarrels and brawls. The increase of self-murder is 
even more astonishing. In 1881 there were only 605 
suicides in the country ; in 1903 suicides had risen to 
the astonishing number of 8,597. 


SOME AMERICAN 


It is worth while quoting some recent American 
newspaper comments :— 

‘There is something very like civil, or, worse yet, social, war 
in Chicago. Men have been brutally beaten . . . the police 
have been quarrelled with for trying to maintain order, and on 
Saturday a man was killed. Last week there was a shameful 
negro-burning in Georgia. There have recently been labour 
riots in New York City. We all know of war on law and order 
in Colorado. . . . And we have just had a touch of anarchy 
in the army.” 

“The fact that 222 homicides were committed in South 
Carolina during the year 1903 has been published. Captain 
Charles Petty, of Spartanburg, S. C., was asked the other day 
what in his opinion were the causes leading to such a record. 
He replied :— 

** Our own citizens were less shocked by the bloody record 
than those of other States for we had Ly degrees got accustomed to 
homicide,’” 

“For a fortnight there has been one robbery in San Francisco 
for every day. Since October 14th, 1898, 114 murders, exclusive 
of Chinese killings, have been committed in this city, but at this 
writing no one has been sent to the gallows. 

“There have been forty-seven murders for which no one was 
atrested. In twenty-eight instances the accused have been 
acquitted. Four are awaiting sentence of death, fifteen have 
been sentenced to life imprisonment, and six for terms less than 
life, ten committed suicide, and four cases are pending.” 

‘* Lawlessness pervades the land, unrest and discontent breed 
over-apparent prosperity. We have become the money centre 
of the world, but this has bred a feverish appetite for gold, with 
all its vulgar accompaniments.” 


COMMENTS. 


POLITICAL DEGRADATION THE CAUSE, 


What is the cause of this unnatural state of things ? 
Mr. McClure puts it down to the wholesale degrada- 
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tion of American life. The country, he says, is 
governed by an oligarchy consisting (1) of saloon- 
keepers and gamblers; (2) of contractors and capi- 
talists who flourish by bribery ; (3) of politicians who 
seek and accept office on the terms of the two afore- 
said classes :— 

These men—bribers of voters, voters who are bribed, bribers 
of aldermen and legislators, and aldermen and legislators who 
are bribed, men who secure control of law-making bodies and 
have laws passed which enable them to steal from their neigh- 
bours, men who have laws non-enforced and break laws regu- 
lating saloons, gambling houses, and, in short, all men who 
pervert and befoul the sources of law—these men we have called 
Enemies of the Republic. They are worse—they are enemies of 
the human race. They are destroyers of a people. They are 
murderers of @ civilisation, 


IMMIGRANTS INNOCENT. 


Immigration from Europe is in no way responsible 
for American criminality. In every country but one 
which sends its emigrants to America murder is much 
less common than it is in the United States. 
“Foreigners,” says Mr. McClure, “acquire most of 
their disrespect for law after they come among us.” 


A Story of Bright. 

FROM an article by the Rev. J. Hirst-Hollowell, in the 
Sunday Magazine, on John Bright at Rochdale (his 
birthplace, and the scene of most of his life’s labours, and 
finally of his death), I make one extract. It will be 
remembered how deeply attached was Bright to Cobden. 
Bright’s words, referring to his death, uttered after 
Disraeli’s eulogium, in Parliament, have never been 
forgotten :—“ I little knew how much I loved him until I 
found that I had lost him.” 


Manchester asked him to unveil a statue to Cobden, but he 
declined. Bradford asked a like favour, and got no encourage- 
ment. It was left to Mr. Alfred Illingworth, one of his closest 
friends, and a man of character sterling as his own, to negotiate 
the arrangement. It took time. Bright was worth waiting for, 
and often had to be waited for. The story is worth telling, and 
is somewhat dramatic. 

‘* They want your answer at Bradford,” said Mr. Illingworth, 
when the two were at a game of billiards at the Reform 
Club. Bright replied: ‘“‘ How can I go, Illingworth, when 
I refused Manchester?” For a moment Mr. Illingworth 
was in despair. He thought there was no way out. But a 
thought flashed into his mind. ‘‘ Yes, Bright,” he said, * but 
Manchester stoned the prophets: Bradford never did!” The 
right chord had been struck. A new light came into Bright’s 
face, and his friend said no word more, convinced that he had 
captured his man. He at once told Bradford to fix a date 
and announce Bright. Later on he showed him the newspaper 
advertising the fixture. ‘‘ Illingworth,” said Bright, ‘I never 
said I would go!” ‘‘No,” said Mr. Illingworth, **but you 
never said you wouldn’t go!” That was all. He went, and 
delivered an address of such beauty and pathos that there was 
not a dry eye in the great meeting. Some of the reporting staff, 
professionally detached in mind as they have to be, were 
affected to tears. 





THE new number of the World and His Wife contains 
an article on M. Paul C. Hetteu, by Mr. P. G. Konody ; 
Lieut.-Col. Newnham Davis writes on Monte Carlo; 
but the most charming little article is a short one 
showing how various artists have painted the baby’s 
cap. 
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MALTHUSIANISM IN FRANCE. 

THE question of the depopulation of France has 
long been an anxious one, and now, in La Kevue of 
December 1st, Charles Duffart discusses the problem, 
contending that the cause of the evil is due to Mal- 
thusianism, and suggesting certain reforms which 
France ought to adopt to be saved. 

HER-NUMBERS ONCE HER STRENGTH. 

From the time of Louis XIV. to the Revolution, 
France, says the writer, was more densely populated 
than any other European country. Her population 
equalled that of England and Germany together, and 
notwithstanding the misery of the people under Louis 
XV., it still counted twenty-five millions in 1789. In 
this fact lay the secret of the triumphs of the French 
against the foreign coalition in 1792, when the 
population of Germany numbered only fourteen 
millions, and. England, including hostile Ireland, 
twelve millions. At the end of the eighteenth century 
France alone contained 28 per cent. of the total 
population of the great European Powers. 

In 1826—after the wars of the Revolution, after the 
Empire and the Restoration—however, Germany 
had twenty-eight millions of inhabitants, and England 
twenty-three millions, so that united these nations 
were therefore able to show against France a menacing 
economic and belligerent vitality just double her own. 
This perilous situation continued, and after the 
disasters of 1872 Malthusian France, with only thirty- 
six millions of inhabitants remaining to her, found 
herself face to face with prolific England and Germany 
—the former with thirty-two millions and the latter 
forty-one. 

NOW OUTNUMBERED BY HER NEIGHBOURS. 

In 1881 the poulation of France amounted to only 
thirty-seven and a half millions, while Germany had 
reached forty-five millions, and England. thirty-five 
millions. By the year 1896, when the French popu- 
lation barely reached thirty-eight and a half millions, 
the German had become fifty-two millions, and the 
English thirty-eight and. a half millions; and it was 
still worse after the census-takings of 1901, when the 
French people numbered less than thirty-nine millions 
against fifty-six and one-third millions of Germans and 
about forty-one and a half millions of English. 

Unfortunately for France, Germany and England— 
the latter, notwithstanding a falling off in the popula- 
tion of Ireland from 8 millions, to. 44 millions in sixty 
years—are not the only countries where the popula- 
tion has increased at such a rapid rate. Not only has 
Germany quadrupled her population, and England 
more than tripled hers in the course of a century, but 
Italy, Austria-Hungary, Russia, and the United States, 
without counting the. smaller States of Northern 
Europe, are in the same position. A century ago the 
population of the Russian Empire was 25 millions; 
according to the census of 1897, it was 129 millions. 
‘Fhe. population of the United States in 1789 was only 
3 millions ; in 1903 it had reached 79 millions, In 


1901, Italy had nearly 323 millions of inhabitants, 
showing an increase of nearly 4 millions since 1892 ; 
while the population of Austria- Hungary, which was 
45 millions at the end of 1900, showed an increase of 
over 4 millions in ten years. 

During the whole century France has been showing 
a steady numerical decadence. In some years—1890, 
1891, 1892, 1895, and 1900, for instance—the number 
of deaths has been greatly in excess of the number of 
births. From 1881 to 1901 the population increased 
at the rate of only 47,000 per annum, 

PLENTY OF ROOM AT HOME, 

In England unproductive soil no longer exists, 
and it is fast decreasing in Germany, Austria, Italy, 
and Russia, whereas in France one-ninth of the 
soil is still uncultivated. A desert equal in size to 
ten Departments, or Brittany and Normandy together, 
or Holland and Belgium together, remains unproduc- 
tive, and is thus deprived of twelve millions of people 
to cultivate it ! 

If the soil were rationally cultivated in the South- 
West of France alone, the fine climate and the rich 
soil would enable it to equal England in the produc- 
tion of cereals, But it .is just in these Departments 
where the greatest depopulation has been going on 
for the last seventy-five years, and where, owing to 
the inertia of the people and their indifference to the 
disaster which threatens France, a fourth part of the 
soil remains waste. If this region were only im- 
proved and cultivated, it would make an admirable 
colony for several millions of French people. 

A NATION ATTEMPTING SLOW SUICIDE. 

The cause of the evil has been sought in the 
apparent decrease in the number of marriages; but 
this does not appear to be borne out by facts. But 
the real cause is not the small decrease in the number 
of marriages, or the number of illegitimate children, 
or infant mortality, or alcoholism, or tuberculosis, or 
the rural exodus, or foreign emigration. Making due 
allowances for these social plagues, only some 200,000 
inhabitants would have been gained—a million in five 
years ; and what would this miserable one million be 
against the five millions of Germans the four millions 
of the United States, the three millions of Austria- 
Hungary, the two millions of England, the two millions 
of Italy, or the fifteen millions of births in excess of 
the number of deaths in Europe every five years ? 

The evil must be diagnosed and called by its proper 
name; it must be treated for what it is, and the 
remedies must be applied energetically. Under 
present conditions the miseries of the working-classes 
have increased the evil. It is unjust, the writer 
concludes, that the father of the large family should 
pay the most taxes, for indirect taxation of the neces- 
saries of life presses hardest on the father of a large 
family. Direct taxation, or relief in various taxes for 
the fathers of large families, and a tax’on the unmarried 
or the married people who have no families, are among 
the reforms suggested to remedy the evil. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


MR. FREDERIC HARRISON’S JEREMIAD. 


Tue Fortnightly for January opens with a paper of 
“Thoughts on the Present Discontents,” from the pen 
of Mr. Frederic Harrison. Mr. Harrison sees only 
one omen of good fortune in the present political 
situation, and that is the boom in Arbitration Treaties, 
which is due not to Ministries or Parliaments, but to 
the “tact and good sense of King Edward.” It was 
the King and Lord Lansdowne who avoided war with 
Russia over the Dogger Bank incident ; and 

If humiliation attend the belated issue of the International 
tribunal, it will be due to the extravagant assurance and pro- 
mises of the Prime Minister. In characteristic fashion he 
foosled round a very nasty bunker in which his own poor strokes 
had landed him, He told the nation as facts what he ought to 
have known were fabrications, and promised them a punishment 
on the wrongdoers which he had no reason to expect and no 
intention to exact. If England is laughed at to-day, and may 
be kicked hereafter with greater freedom, it will not be the fault 
of the Foreign Secretary, but of the Prime Minister. 

THE BACKWASH OF WAR, 

But despite the movement towards International 
peace, we are in a bad way— 
we are, in fact, in the backwash of a most wanton, costly, 
inglorious war, in which we have made ourselves a laughing 
stock and an opprobrium to the civilised world, disorganised our 
finances, our trade, and our political institutions. And for 
what? Twenty thousand British lives, two hundred and twenty 
millions of sterling money sunk in turning a fine land into a 
howling wilderness, in making a chaos in South Africa, in 
ruining English labour, and handing over gangs of Chinese 
slaves to cosmopolitan gold-hunters. 

THE DECAY OF PARLIAMENT. 

The “ tariff juggle is a tissue of false assertions, 
impudent promises, and contradictory nostrums.” It 
is no use arguing with a “ mountebank beating his 
own drum” (Mr. Chamberlain). Mr. Balfour’s pitiful 
trickeries have destroyed the prestige of the House of 


Commons :— 

Nor is this a temporary accident. It is a permanent revolue 
tion in the Constitution. The House of Commons of Peel, 
Palmerston, Bright, Disraeli, and Gladstone—the assembly 
where the leaders of public opinion freely argued out their 
cause—is dead (by strangulation) and can never be revived. 
The Minister of the hour has a majority which cares for discus- 
sion, facts, or remonstrance as little as a Khaki meeting in 
war-time. This being conclusive, public men on both sides 
address meetings which they have all to themselves—not Parlia- 
ment, where the other side hit back and do not take it lying 
down. The public prefers it so. The trend of things leads to 
this end. But the end is government, not by Parliament but 
by Plebiscite, t.e., 2 majority snapped on a popular cry, election 
by ‘‘ hustling.” 

OBSOLETE LIBERALISM. 

“ Government by Boss” is what we have come to. 
Nor is there any hope of remedy from Liberalism as 
now constituted :— 

The Great Liberal Party is an obsolete shibboleth, and we 
had better acknowledge that at once. It cannot be revived, in 
our day at any rate. What with “the predominant partner” 
in the sulks over Home Rule ; Liberal Imperialism standing by 
Cecil Rhodes and the advance of the Empire; what with the 
Navy League, the Army Reformers, the Church Establishment 
and the Labour Law Keforms, the Liberal Party has hopeless 
divergences within. It can only pretend to keep together by 
putting out a programme almost as vague as Mr, Balfour’s, and 
by straining the conciliation of different policies to the bursting 
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point. When the Leaders of the Liberals ceased to resist the 
war fever with the passion that moved Chatham, Burke and 
Fox to resist the war on the American. Colonies, they sacrificed 
their moral forces. When they submitted to the gag, to wanton 
Budgets, to war in Tibet, to Beer, to the Church, to the Labour 
Law Repeal, to a dozen outrages on the freedom of Parliament 
and the rights of minorities, they lost their raison d’é#re as the 
true Liberal Party. 
THE PROGRAMME OF THE FUTURE, 

Yet, though there is no party to carry it out, Mr. 
Harrison promulgates a programme :— 

The entire Temperance problem must be re-opened and settled. 
The just demands of the Nonconformists must be met by relieving 
State-paid schools from all religious difficulties whatever. The 
abominable attempt to make Tibet tributary must be renounced. 
The control of South Africa must be taken from the Mining 
Rings and their subservient agents recalled. If the Tariff 
Problem is to be re-opened the entire Financial Problem must 
be reframed. The War Taxes must be repealed, an honest 
Land Tax and a graduated Income Tax substituted. The 
Labour Laws must be restored to the effect they had thirty years 
ago. Lastly, but not least, Dublin Castle must be carted away 
stone by stone and thrown into the Liffey of the past. A 
genuine Irish government must be restored to Ireland, whether 
or not in the form attempted by Mr. Gladstone. 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM TO-DAY. 
Tue Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL’s VIEwS. 

In the Young Man there is an editorial describing 
the position of Roman Catholicism to-day. Mr. 
Campbell does not share the alarmist views of Dr. 
Clifford and others as to the proselytising and insi- 
dious power of Catholicism. During his recent visit 
to Rome he was “agreeably disappointed” in the 
Pope ; he felt “ the glamour, the witchery, the majesty, 
the almost supernaturalness of Rome,” without, how- 
ever, divining the secret of its power over a mind like 
Newman’s. He quotes some interesting opinions of 
Roman Catholics, in exceptional positions for judging, 
as to the present position of their Church in England. 
One such authority, asked whether the influence of 
the Roman Catholic Church was really increasing in 
England, replied :— 

“‘I wish it were; but, so far as numbers are concerned, no 
such advance is observable. ‘The leakage from the: Church is 
about equal to our gains. _[ think we are not so much hated as 
we used to be, which is a kind of gain. But,” he continued, 
“‘we are badly off for great preachers just now, and are likely to 
continue so.” 

** Why?” I inquired. 

‘* Because,” was the surprising response, ‘four method of 
training for the priesthood is so !amentably wrong. The men 
we get are very raw material indeed, not easily educable, and 
ill-acquainted with the movement of the modern mind ; in fact, 
they are out of touch with civilisation. Our seminary system of 
training is a poor one ; the men turned out from it are not really 
cqual to the task of addressing themselves to men of the world.” 

‘* How about the Jesuits?” I asked. . 

‘* Oh, they are, -as a rule, much abler,” he replied ; “‘ but the 
influence of the Jesuits is enormously exaggerated. Other Orders 
are jealous of them, and there is not so much confidence reposed 
in their wisdom and statecraft as outsiders imagine.” 





THE literature of London has been enriched by an 
article on Charing Cross and Its Immediate Neighbour- 
hood, which Mr. J. H. MacMichael has contributed to 
the January number of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
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52, Tur Review 
"4*MR. CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER.” 
Tue fourth of the Pal/ Mall Magazine studies in 

personality is devoted to a character sketch: of “ Mr. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer,” by Mr. Herbert Vivian. 

After reading it one is with difficulty restrained from 

exclaiming “ Prig!” It cannot be said to be a study 

of a very attractive personality which Mr. Vivian 
presents to us. ‘The most human trait in him appears 
to be the nervousness which, when he rose to deliver 
his Budget speech, made him upset an inkpot over his 
trousers. Whereas Chamberlain the elder is daring, 
not to say pushful—is, in fact, a man with whom the 
words “raging, tearing” are now inevitably associated— 

His son dilutes his assurance with diffidence, drifts instead of 

pushing, walks delicately, eschews all sentiment. 

When he was’ Postmaster-General he delighted his subordi- 
nates by the frank condescension which enabled him to share 
their frugal repasts and lend a genial ear to their small talk. 
Now that he is Chancellor of the Exchequer, burthened with 
the cares of intricate legislation, he proves his strength by the 
admirable frankness with which he adopts the advice of his 
underlings. 

If Disraeli was born in a library, Chamberlain the Younger 
was conceived in a committee-room, brought forth in a polling- 
booth; cradled in a political atmosphere ; all through his life he 
has sat at the feet of a Gamaliel who is the prime expert in 
parliamentary machinery, 

His mental development, Mr. Vivian asserts, has 
been, on the whole, as honest as could be expected 
irom a politician. He makes no personal enemies, 
but neither, it seems, does he easily make acquaint- 
ances, and consequently friends. Mr. Vivian is 
unkind enough to call him, in this connection, a 
“ colourless individual ” ! 

AS UNDERGRADUATE. 

When Mr. Vivian went to Cambridge in 1883, he 
was mightily curious to make the acquaintance of “ this 
young gentleman, then in his second year.” But no 
one seemed to know the said young gentleman, who 
lived much alone, except that he was a shining light 
of the Union Society. When at last the writer's 
curiosity was gratified, he found the future Chancellor 
of the Exchequer much inclined to discuss politics, 
apparently a mixture of Radicalism and fustian 
Fabianism, “ with the only impetuosity I ever detected 
in the temperament of this elderly young man.” At 
that time he seemed to be drawing largely upon 
Canon Barnett, and all manner of “ tub-thumpers.” 
When Lord Rosebery came to lunch at Cambridge 
he asked, “ Does anyone here know young Chamber- 
lain?” There he sits facing you,” was Mr. Vivian’s 
reply. 

AN ELDERLY YOUNG MAN. 

In time, however, the writer evidently grew better 
to like the elderly young man. Even at this period, 
what he had said he had said :— 

His- opinions were evidently all cut and dried, and he was 
absolutely inflexible in argument. Nothing that anybody said 
made him diverge from his opinions one hair’s breadth. 

It is not ‘surprising to hear that he was not very 
popular :— 

In many ways his’character was curiously complex. He was 


OF REVIEWS. 


reserved and rather proud. Ile held himself aloof, and not only 
never sought but almost repelled acquaintances. Nothing would 
induce him to say anything about his prospects, intentions or 
ambitions. If he were asked his opinion on any subject, he 
would weigh his answer with all the responsible solemnity of a 
Minister on the Treasury Bench. He never mentioned his 
ambitions, but he evidently considered his lightest statement was 
likely to be criticised by posterity. I remember his taking up a 
book of cuttings, where I had pasted the reports of various 
debates in which we had both taken part. He at once took out 
a pencil and made elaborate corrections of the grammar and 
sentiments attributed to him by the reporter. 


Certainly at this period he seems to have been a 
strong argument for Carlyle’s historic method of 
dealing with young men under five-and-twenty. 

Occasionally, however, he could be undignified, for 
he had a friend, one T. M., with whom he would 
sometimes rampage round the room, upsetting tables 
and chairs, and generally behaving like a mild 
lunatic. 

HIS ONE FETISH. 


His biographer does not think he had an immense 
bump of veneration, but “his father was his one 
fetish.” 

On one occasion, when he was eating a bunat a railway buffet, 
he overheard a stranger denouncing the idol. He intervened 
hotly at once, and exclaimed, ‘‘Sir, I cannot allow you to 
discuss Mr. Chamberlain in my presence.” The other only 
laughed at the stripling, asking, ‘‘ Why not? Who are you?” 
‘* Never mind who I am, I won’t have it.” But the other was 
too much amused to quarrel. Austen never spoke of his father 
without bated breath, and evidently regarded him as a being of 
very different clay from the ordinary mortal. So fervent was he 
on this point that he contrived to inspire most of his acquaintances 
with a second-hand devotion. It was a great favour and a mark 
of confidence for him to mention his father at all to us. 


Sometimes, however, he would even tell funny 
stories about papa, as for instance :— 

Once, when Mr. Joseph Chamberlain was travelling abroad, 
a waiter innocently inquired of Mr. Jesse Collings whether 
‘* Monsieur votre fils,” namely the youthful-looking member for 
West Birmingham, would also dine at table d’héte. Another 
diverting incident was provided by the unco’ guid in Scotland, 
when they were scandalised to hear that Mr. Chamberlain was 
travelling with a certain ‘‘ Jessie Collins” without a chaperon, 

“AS A MAN OF THE WORLD.” 


The surest way to his heart—a heart which Mr. 
Vivian plainly thinks is a much inferior article to his 
father's—was to ask his advice as a man of the 
world :— 

He would give it with great solemnity and solve a case of 
conscience with the utmost impartiality. He certainly had a 
high ccde of honour, and was very strict with himself as well as 
with others on such questions as literal veracity, the respect of 
confidences and the duties of friendship. 

As to the future of the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the dreadful, elderly young man whom 
Mr. Vivian has portrayed, the writer suggests that, 
with a little more mental agility, a snug under- 
secretaryship might be found for him in one of 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s Administrations. And then, 
damningest admission of a very damning article :— 


Merit is a comparative quality, and Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
undoubtedly possesses the merit of fidelity, obedience and dis- 
cipline. Can I say more—or less? 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REvIews. 53 


‘ MUNICIPAL TRADING A DEAD LOSS. 
Mr. Hott ScHooiinc’s INDICTMENT. 

GRUESOME reading for the ratepayer is provided 
by Mr. John Holt Schooling in his Windsor article 
on Local Rates and Taxes, The paper is rather 
difficult to read, owing to the way in which tables of 
formidable statistics are interspersed amidst his own 
remarks. Certain totals may be reproduced. The 
total municipal expenditure for the year 1900-1 is 
over 110 millions. Seventeen millions were spent on 
loans repaid and interest on loans. The percentage 
of expenditure paid out of the loans to total expendi- 
ture has risen from 18 per cent. in 1884-5 to 
24 per cent. in 1899-1900. The outstanding debt 
of local spending authorities has risen in twenty-five 
years, 1874-1900, from 92 millions to 293 millions ; 
or from £389 per hundred of population to £917; 
or from £80 per £100 of the rateable value of 
property to £167. ‘The local debt is now nearly 
half the National Debt. 

“ REPRODUCTIVE UNDERTAKINGS.” 

299 Corporations out of 317 are responsible for 
reproductive undertakings. The total capital invested 
was 121 millions, of which 117 millions were 
borrowed ; and only 16 millions had been paid off in 
1902 :— 

The excess of yearly income over yearly working expenses 
was 4°8 millions, Of this ‘‘ balance,” 4°2 millions were paid 
away in respect of borrowed capital, and 0°2 of a million was 
set apart for depreciation. This leaves a net profit of 0°4 ofa 
million, or, more exactly, of £378,000 per annum upon a 
capital of £121,200,000. 

Descending to detail, baths and washhouses are 
worked at a loss of £6 5s. 9d. per #100 of capital. 
The gasworks showed the highest profit, namely 
41 12s, rod. per cent. Tramways owned and worked 
by Corporations yielded a yearly profit of 19s. per 
cent., while those owned by Corporations but not 
worked by Corporations, yielded a yearly profit of 
£1 10s, 6d. per cent.; a fact which Mr. Schooling 
thinks points to other people understanding business 
better than the local spending authorities, All the 
reproductive undertakings were worked at a yearly 
alleged profit of 6s. 3d. per £100 of capital invested 
in them. 

WRITTEN OFF FOR DEPRECIATION. 

It is in the smallness of the amount written off for 
depreciation that Mr, Schooling finds the Achilles’ 
heel of municipal trading. He exclaims upon the fact 

~ that “ 3s, 2id. is the amount of depreciation annually 
put aside per #100 of capital, in respect of plant, 
machinery, etc., which cost £121,170,000.” Mr. 
Schooling considers that a yearly allowance for depre- 
ciation of 5 per cent. on the capital invested is a most 
moderate estimate. Rectifying municipal accounts 
by this standard, Mr. Schooling arrives at the follow- 
ing totals :— — 

Capital invested, £121,170,000 ; 5 per cent, on this for yearly 


depreciation is £6,058, 500 ; yearly allowance for depreciation by 
Corporation. is £193,274 ; extra for depreciation which should 


be set aside yearly is £5,865,226 ; «leduct net profit stated by 
Corporation, which now vanishes, £378,281; making the net 
loss yearly upon the 1,029 “reproductive undertakings, ” 
£5,486, 945. 
So that, instead of a nominal profit of £378,281, we 
have a net yearly loss of £4 10s. 7d. per cent. per 
annum on these 1,029 reproductive undertakings in 
England and Wales, excluding London. He combats 
the notion that the sinking-fund principle will provide 
for depreciation. He says that it provides for the 
paying off of the particular liability to which it 
relates, but it does not provide for the loss by depre- 
ciation of plant. Asked what is the remedy, Mr. 
Schooling frankly replies, “I do not know.” Mr. 
Schooling’s article is one to be pondered by all advo- 
cates of municipal trading. 
Our Loca INDEBTEDNESS. 

In the Contemporary Review Sir Robert Giffen 
sounds a note of warning against the vast increase of 
local expenditure which has taken place during the 
last forty years, and must now, he thinks, be stayed. 
Imperial expenditure has increased from £70,000,000 
to £140,000,000, and this, Sir Robert thinks, is not 
unduly great. But the local expenditure, which in 
the sixties was only £36,000,000 for the whole United 
Kingdom, had grown in 1901-2 to £144,000,000. In 
the same year the total of local indebtedness had 
risen to £407,000,000, equal to half the Nationa! 
Debt. Sir Robert admits that local expenditure is to 
a great extent an index of civilisation, and not, as is 
often national expenditure, an index of waste ; but he 
thinks that the time has come to put a stop to 
wholesale borrowings. 

Taking the question as a whole, our expenditure, 
imperial and local, has increased as follows :— 

Forty YEARS AGo. PRESENT TIME. 





Imperial ......... 570,000,099... £,140,000,000 
Be re 36,000,000 ...... 144,000,000 
Total ... £106,000,000 £ 284,090,000 


This shows an increase of rather more than 2} times in the 
forty years ; and the excess over an increase to doudb/e the amoun: 
of forty years ago, which would have been bearable enough 
looking to the growth of population and wealth in the interval, 
appears to measure roughly the degree to which we have been 
outrunning the constable, putting imperial and local finance 
together. Double the amount of forty years ago would be abou: 
212,000,000, and the excess of the actual expenditure over this 
sum is no less than £70,000,000, or one-fourth of the total 
expenditure, imperial and local together. 





In the Sunday Magazine some interesting details of 
Bishop Westcott, of Durham, are recorded, some of 
which have a special bearing on the recent case of the 
Bishop of London and his expenditure of his income. 
Bishop Westcott, it is said— 
in deference to his position as Bishop of Durham, felt com- 
pelled to keep a carriage, and had to travel first-class on the 
railways. But he strongly rebelled against both, and always if 
possible insisted on giving rides in his carriage to miners or sick 
men. During the great coal strike, in which he at last success- 
fully intervened, he refused through the cold frost to have any 
fire in his study because so many women and children were 
starving. 
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LONDON, OLD AND NEW. 
By Joun Burns, M.P. 


Sucu is the title of a strong, fresh article by 
Mr. John Burns, in the Pall Mall Magazine for 
January, dealing with the changes constantly taking 
place, chiefly in the name of improvements, in the 
Metropolis, Speaking of the Strand district, Mr. 
Burns says :— 


Time and the unfolding of its work will prove that the 
County Council has tried to give artistic expression and archi- 
tectural harmony to a district which, through past neglect, 
personal greed, civic niggardliness, and state indifference, had 
become an area of squalid tenements, foetid slums, boozy taverns, 
shabby playhouses, and vulgar shops in slatternly streets, 


It is occasionally good for Londoners to be 
reminded of what manner of place they live in. 
Hear Mr. Burns :— 


The Strand has alternately possessed the prison of kings, the 
palaces of dukes, the promenade for [poets, the rendezvous of 
wits, players, rebels and beauties. Here the great, the glorious 
and the good have lodged, strolled or played their part, had 
their entrances and their exits, fascinated, instructed and amused 
the generations that began by adoring their favourites and ended 
by starving or beheading them. 

‘*MY YOUTHFUL DREAM.” 

Opposite the Gaiety, near by where Nell Gwynne in 
olden days bewitched the ancient Cavaliers, close by where 
Nellie Farren charmed the modern gallants, grim Puritan 
Cromwell’s body lay in sombre state at Somerset House. Close 
by Inigo Jones died, the illustrious Froissart, the gentle 
Chaucer, the wise Wycliffe ‘wrote their chronicles, corrected 
their sermons, or penned their missals and obeyed the Muse. 

It was my youthful dream as a London apprentice, and later 
as one of its zediles, to try to revert to the ideal Strand, and 
from Northumberland Avenue to Somerset House havea 150- 
feet Strand, with nothing between the north side and the 
Embankment ; terrace gardens in three tiers dropping to the 
river, with Somerset House and Waterloo Bridge on the eastern 
side, and on its west the eastern side of Northumberland Avenue. 
But it was only a dream, that fifty years ago could have been 
realised for no greater cost than is now being expended on the 
Holborn-to-Strand Improvement. 


THE STRAND IMPROVEMENTS. 

Speaking of the modern Strand :improvements, Mr. 
Burns regrets the disappearance of Clifford’s Inn, 
though, for that, the County Council have no respon- 
sibility ; the new Savoy, he thinks, would have been 
handsomer if built entirely of natural stone, and the 
same may be said of the Cecil. But, he regretfully 
says, “over these buildings the London County 
Council have no power or control whatever ” :— 


Taking the whole scheme of the Strand Improvement, it is 
going to be artistically as good a scheme as physically it will be 
a benefit to vehicular and pedestrian traffic and subterranean 
tramway traction. 


But there is a danger ahead, serious, ugly, deforming, mon-— 


strous. It has been suggested, fortunately by journals that have 
little influence and less soul, that an elevated railway should be 
erected in the centre of Kingsway or over the two pavements on 
either side—some vagrant, sprawling, iron Behemoth, dragging 
in red oxide colour its tawdry and ugly length along, 

But London will never tolerate this; the most recent but least 
decent of transatlantic innovations, 


HOW BEST TO BEAUTIFY LONDON. 


The architectural beauty and harmony of London, 
he remarks, depend at present almost entirely on 


THe REVIEW OF 


REVIEWS. 


individual taste, the vagaries of ground landlords, and 
the capacity of architects, and of these three Mr. Burns 
thinks the architects deserve least blame. 
the greatest safeguards for the beautifying of London 
would be, he thinks, more power to the L.C.C.’s 
elbow :— 

The Council, for historical, artistic and educational reasons, 
should be vested with power not only to determine line and 
height, but to select or suggest material for its buildings, anc 
above all to deal with contumacious Philistines who, disregarding 
what time, spirit, and tradition have evolved, should violate the 
artistic mé/ieu and outrage neighbourly amenities. 

No one is likely to dispute his statement that “ what 
London badly needs is more power to put down or 
regulate street advertisements.” Add to this, unre- 
stricted power to the L.C.C. to improve and substitute 
electrical for horse traction, and Mr. Burns would be 
satisfied—for the time. 


HOW TO BUILD A CHEAP BUNGALOW. 


“ HOME Counties,” in the Worlds Work, writes an 
article on this subject full of practical details and 
actual estimates, which will be of the greatest interest 
and use to anyone contemplating building a bungalow. 
Architects will design bungalows at 400 guineas 
(verandah, six rooms, and offices) ; and 600 guineas 
and 700 guineas, the latter containing a hall, four 
bedrooms, and a balcony. But, in practice, “ Home 
Counties” thinks and proves that it can be done for 
much less. Portable cottages he does not much 
advise. If the builder of a bungalow wishes to change 
his holiday home, he will probably find it better to 
sell outright. And he cautions us against that worst 
of “ pigs ina poke,” the second-hand bungalow, which 
will cost in repairs, etc., more than a new article. 

Among the instances of bungalows quoted, with 
full details, are an iron bungalow (corrugated iron 
and wood), built for Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, for 
£380; one at 200 guineas, in iron also, economy 
effected by careful standardisation of sizes, containing 
three bedrooms, kitchen, scullery, larder, and common 
room, with verandah and offices ; a wooden bungalow 
for £380 ; a pretty £100 week-end cottage ; a £210 
bungalow, like an ordinary colonial workman’s house; 
and a charming £400 bungalow, actually existing in 
Surrey. The full and exact details can hardly be 
summarised, and are incomplete without the nume- 
rous plans and illustrations, and for them the reader 
must be referred to the original article. 





THERE are two articles on musicians in the January 
Fortnightly, but Mr. Edward Dicey’s article on Sir 
Arthur Sullivan consists of personal recollections only. 
The study of Rubinstein, by A. E. Keeton, is very 
interesting. It deals with Rubinstein’s character and 
Rubinstein’s work, and shows how his character, with 
its strange mingling of prominent virtues and glaring 
failings, made of him at once a colossal failure and a 
gigantic success. It was by his pianistic prowess, before 
all else, that he made a name to conjure with, 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN 


GERMANY THE ENEMY. 


“JuLius” resumes his anti-German propaganda 
in the January Contemporary. He declares, indeed, 
that he is dying to be on better terms with the 
Fatherland ; but all the blame for our present bad 
relations he puts on the head of the Kaiser’s govern- 


ment. 
AN EMPIRE OF CALUMNY. 

Germany, he persists, is still bent on making mis- 
chief between ourselves and other Powers. “ Bismarck 
might have said, ‘The Empire is calumny.’” The 
Germans, says Julius, are still carrying out a campaign 
of calumny against our innocent selves :— 


One of the symptoms by which we must judge the German 
Government’s sentiments towards us is the attitude it assumes on 
the various contentious questions involving England and some 
other country which arise from time to time, between England 
and Russia, between England and the Boers, between England 
and Turkey, between England and Italy, between England and 
France. And we know as an absolute fact that in the case of 
every one of these misunderstandings Germany has invariably 
taken the side of our adversary, German editors and newspaper 
men, of course, are swayed by feelings common to all humanity. 
Hence some of them took the side of England at the beginning 
of the North Sea incident, but shortly afterwards even they 
veered round and supported Russia. In view of those and 
many other irrefragable facts am I or am I not right in drawing 
the conclusion that the policy of the German Government, as it 
stands revealed at present, is directed to the advantage of the 
retrograde Eastern Powers, nay, to the most retrograde part of 
them, and to the disadvantage of the liberal Western Powers ? 


SUBSERVIENCY TO RUSSIA. 


This is coupled with a policy of subserviency to 
Russia, of which “Julius” gives the following 
instance :— 


The Kaiser’s Government passed with difficulty a Bill in the 
Reichstag, the result of which was to raise the price of the 
necessaries of life. It was violently opposed by the Socialists 
and the Liberal friends of the people, but the Chancellor was 
adroit, persevering, and victorious. The minimal tariff became 
jaw. ‘The next step was to conclude treaties of commerce with 
foreign States, upon the basis of that minimal tariff. Much, 
everything in fact, depended upon the assent of Russia. But 
M. Witte absolutely refused it. Consequently the German Chan- 
cellor was at his wits’ end. For if he failed to talk over the 
Tsardom, the whole fabric so carefully constructed fell to the 
ground, and he would fall with it ; and of Russia’s consent there 
seemed no reasonable hope. A commercial war would be less 
harmful than the minimal tariff, M. Witte’s press organ said. 
Yet all at once Russia gave her consent, and M. Witte himself 
went humbly to Germany to announce it. Thus again the 
Chancellor triumphed, and the party of dear food and strong 
Government triumphed with him. How? This time he won 
through the direct intervention of a foreign sovereign acting 
against the advice of his principal adviser, and im defiance of the 
gnterests of his suffering people. Nhat did that foreign sovereign 
receive as a guid pro guo? Almost at the same time a trial took 
place at Konigsberg. I think I need not recall the circumstances 
of that trial, The whole civilised world remembers them, They 
will form a special chapter in the history of human culture, 


THe AGRARIAN AGITATION IN GERMANY. 
In the same Review Mr. W. H. Dawson writes a 
bitter character sketch of the German Agrarian League. 
The League has now no less than 250,000 members, 


and a revenue of £25,000. Its history, since 1895, 
has been a history of violent and unbridled agitation, 


! 
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directed without the slightest regard for the proprieties 
of public life to purely selfish ends :— 

Of the annual meeting held in February, 1896, a promi- 
nent Berlin journal said: ‘‘It was from beginning to end 
a series of mad orgies, and a specimen of the most un- 
warrantable agitation,” and the whole after-course of the 
League’s endeavours might be described in the same sum- 
mary terms. In the country it has played the part of the 
incendiary ; in Parliament the part of the obstructionist. 
Thus in the Prussian Diet the Agrarians have out of pure per- 
verseness defeated two separate Canal Bills (1899 and 1901) 
intended to develop the waterways of the monarchy and so 
encourage agriculture and industry reciprocally, involving an 
expenditure of £19,500,000, ‘The ringleaders of the Opposition 
were Landriathe, who, as Government officials, were by Prussian 
tradition expected to support Government policy, and, by way 
of example to the rest of the bureaucracy and of warning to the 
Agrarians in general, a large number of these rebels were 
relieved of their offices. 

Next to Social Democracy, Agrarianism is the 
strongest, most tenacious and most implacable 
element in German politics. 





BEETHOVEN AND GOETHE. 


In the December number of the Grande Revue 
there is an interesting article, by Martial Douél, on 
Goethe and Beethoven, from a psychological point of 
view. As we have already seen, Goethe could not 
understand Beethoven and Beethoven was greatly 
disappointed in Goethe when the two met. 

As Goethe became older, says the writer, his 
ideal grew more restrained ; and the wide and mag- 
nificent vision of the world which marks the master- 
pieces of his maturity gradually gave place to a 
narrower and more artificial conception of man and 
of the universe. 

With Beethoven, on the other hand, it was a constant 
expanding of his genius and his personality; and the 
spectacle of his obstinate struggle against misfortunes 
and ever-growing difficulties is both admirable and 
tragic. His whole life was one of “intimate ” suffer- 
ing ; deceived successively in his hopes, in his joys, 
and especially in his affections, he always returned to 
the only consolation left to him: to give voice to the 
deep moans of his tortured soul, and thus express the 
inexpressible of the human heart. Hence the poignant 
moments of so many adagios in which weeps the 
infinite tenderness of his soul, and to understand 
them to the full in their truth and spontaneity, we 
should hear them in our darkest hours. Goethe's 
endeavour was to understand, whereas that of 
Beethoven was to express himself, 





THE concession for the making of the Bagdad Railway 
to the German company which runs the Anatolian 
Railway is a suitable occasion for a descriptive’ article 
on Anatolia, which Fedor von Zobeltitz contributes to 
the December Velhagen. ‘The Anatolian Railway, he 
says, will be a powerful factor in the development of 
this region, and when the network of railways reaches 
the Persian Gulf, the whole of Asia Minor should be 
won for Europe. He notes the interest of the Kaiser 
in the German railway schemes, 








THE FUTURE OF PUBLIC-HOUSE TRUSTS. 


WRITING in the Wational Review on “ Constructive 
Temperance Reform,” the Earl of Lytton sums up 
the Public-House Trust movement thus :— 


On the whole, the prospects of the Trust companies obtaining 
2 large proportion of new licences may be considered favour- 
able. Their policy is clearly in accordance with the spirit of 
Section 4 of the new Act, and should entitle them to favourable 
consideration at the hands of the authorities. On the other 
hand, their prospect of obtaining existing licences is only slightly 
improved by the Act. No machinery has been established for 
the extinction of the present system, and except where their 
number is excessive and liable to reduction with compensation, 
existing licences have beén established more firmly than ever. 

The only help which the Trust receives from the Act in 
respect of acquiring existing licences is to be found in the 
words of sub-section 4 of section 3, which allow the compensa- 
tion fund to be augmented from ‘‘ other sources” than the 
charges on licences. Under this section it would be possible 
for a Trust company to appear before a licensing bench and 
ask on public grounds that a licence at present granted to the 
trade should be transferred to themselves on payment by them 
of the necessary compensation, 

On the second reading of the Bill in the House of Lords, 
Lord Grey held that by this means, if the sanction of the 
Licensing Justices could be obtained, many houses would be 
transferred from the trade to the Trust, and his opinion was 
supported by Lord Salisbury and other members of the Govern- 
ment. To carry out this process on any considerable scale 
would require much larger funds than are at present at the 
disposal of the Trust, and as its surplus profits will in future 
be allocated to the relief of the rates, it seems hardly possible 
that any extensive use will be made of this method. At the 
same time, it may be found extremely useful in certain cases, 
where, for instance, the possession of the few existing trade 
houses would give the Trust a monopoly in a particular village 
or town, 

It has often been asserted that a Trust house can do no good so 
long as it is in competition with the trade. This is not true, for 
in almost every case the introduction of a single Trust house into 
a district hitherto served only by tied houses has had the effect 
of raising the standard in the latter with regard both to the 
quality of the liquor sold and to the general conduct of the 
business, It is, however, undeniable that the Trust experiment 
could be carried out with greater thoroughness and effect in a 
district in which all the houses were under Trust management, 
and the only way in which this can be accomplished is to make 
use of the opportunity afforded by sub-section 4 of section 3 of 
the Act. 


In the same Review Colonel H. J. Crawford thus 
sums up the Trust experiment :— 


It must be admitted that the experiment at this stage is an 
incomplete one ; the reason being that it has not yet been pos- 
sible to apply disinterested management on a large enough scale 
to be convincing. In the surroundings in which most of the 
Trust houses find themselves it is impossible fully to test their 
system of management in its effect on drinking, because when a 
man is refused drink at a Trust house he is able, in nine cases 
out of ten, to get what he wants by going to the tied house a few 
hundred yards along the road, In this way the tied houses 
everywhere undo most of the good effected by Trust manage- 
ment. Nevertheless, good is being done, and we believe any 
candid person who looks into the reports will admit it. 





“THE BIBLE HANDBOOK,” Dr. Green’s revised and 
party re-written edition of Dr. Angus’s well-known work, 
would be a good New Year’s present for theological 
students (R.T.S. 832 pp. 6s. net). It isa very elaborate 
introduction to the study of the Holy Scripture, Dr. 
Angus’s original work “ being freely dealt with.” 


TueE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE DIET OF THE FUTURE. 
No Meat, No Tea, No Spirits, 


THE Hon. Neville Lytton contributes to the 
National Review an article entitled “The Coming 
Revolution in Diet,” which is of paramount interest 
to every man who cares for his health. 


THE NORM OF HEALTHY DIET, 


The keynote is the discovery of Dr. Haig that most 
diseases are the result of the excessive formation of 
uric acid, and the moral that all uric-acid forming 
foods should be abstained from :— 


There are about fifty per cent. of English well-to-do classes 
whose health is below moderate, and many of these would 
give anything that would give relief to their sufferings, 

One of the first dangers of changing a diet that one has been 
brought up on is underfeeding. To give roughly an idea of how 
much nourishment should be taken in a day, I will quote from 
Dr. Haig’s table: ‘‘A man or woman leading an active life 
and weighing about ten stone would have to consume 170z. of 
bread, two pints of milk, Ioz. of cheese, 20z. of rice, 120z. of 
vegetables and fruit.” 

In case this division of food-stuffs does not suit particular 
individuals, it may be as well to mention that half a pint of 
milk, four ounces of bread, and one ounce _of cheese are all, 
roughly speaking, equal in nourishing value. Thus, if desired, 
more bread and less milk can be taken, or more milk and less 
bread, or more cheese and less milk and bread, etc, Nuts are 
twice as nourishing as bread, 

Nearly all the men that I have known who have adopted Dr. 
Haig’s diet have easily been able to eat the quantity prescribed, 
but most of the women seem to have much less good appetites. 
For those whose appetite is poor, and who cannot live out of 
doors enough to get a good one, the white of one egg can be 
substituted for every two ounces of bread short of the prescribed 
allowance. Cereals such as rice, sago, vermicelli, and macaroni, 
if they are served dry and not cooked liquid, are equal by weight 
to bread in nourishment, Bread and other cereals should be 
very carefully chewed, and not eaten like meat. Tea, coffee, 
chocolate and cocoa must be avoided, as they contain xanthin, 
which is converted into uric acid by the physiology of the body. 
There are certain other vegetable substances which contain 
xanthin. These are peas, beans, peanuts, lentils, asparagus, 
mushrooms, and the coarser kinds of oatmeal. If one counts 
milk as a food, water remains as the only really satisfactory 
drink. Nearly all mineral waters are acid, and must therefore 
be avoided ; but there are certain exceptions, such as Vichy or 
Ems water. These are solvents of uric acid (whereas the acid 
waters are precipitants) and are useful when one is travelling 
and cannot depend on ordinary water. 


The retention of uric acid, which results from cold, 
is one cause of the prevalence of spring illnesses. 
‘The wearing of scanty clothing is a great mistake. 





EXPERIMENTS IN PsYCHOMETRY.—When I published 
Miss Ross’s remarkable psychometric delineation of 
Mr. Lloyd-George’s character from a lock of his hair, I 
inadvertently omitted the address of the psychometrist. 
Anyone who cares to make a quasi-scientific experiment, 
by sending 2s. 6d. or 5s. to Miss Ross, 41, High Street, 
Smethwick, Birmingham, to pay her for the time 
employed in writing down briefly or at more length the 
impressions which rise in her mind when she holds in her 
hand a lock of hair, a scrap of writing, or any other 
article which may be imbued with the personality of the 
sender, will receive in due course a written delineation of 
their character the accuracy of which will surprise them. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


‘‘OUR MAD DOG PRESS.” 
To THE Epitor oF “THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS.” 

Sir,—In your scathing exposure of the London 
dailies who shrieked for war with Russia for a week 
after the Dogger Bank blunder, you say that when 
they discover their mistake “they slink  sullenly 
away without a word of regret, and without making 
the slightest effort to undo the mischief which they 
have done in their passionate delirium, or to save the 
millions whom their action had endangered from the 
consequences of theircrime.” Itis true, and it is well 
to remember that your censure covers journals ordi- 
narily sane and sober. 

You are good enough to refer in language of com- 
mendation to a letter of mine that appeared in the 
Spectator, and was written to show that if Russian 
officers mistook trawlers for torpedo-boats, they only 
did what has frequently been done by British naval 
officers. It may be interesting to give you the 
journeyings of that letter before it appeared in the 
Spectator. 

Two days after the firing on the fishing fleet became 
known, and when there was very real danger that the 
diatribes of the Press would bring about war, I wrote 
a letter to the Daily Mail drawing attention to the 
facts contained in my letter quoted by you. I sent it 
to the Daily Mail because of its great circulation. I 
was anxious that as many of my countrymen as possible 
should be reminded that the Russian action was 
capable of explanation that took the venom out of it. 
My letter was not published. 

I next sent it to the Daily Mws, I did so because 
that journal is supposed to be a staunch champion of 
peace. My letter was not published. 

Most citizens would have been content to let the 
matter drop after this second rebuff, but believing 
that no voice should be silent that had anything to 
say that conceivably might help the cause of peace, 
I made a third attempt. I sent a similar letter to the 
one I had sent to the Daily Mail and the Daily News 
to the Westminster Gazette, I read that journal with 
pleasure and profit, but I never read my letter in its 
columns. It was not published. 

I think, sir, that I may take it for granted that a 
letter published by the Sfecfator, and described by 
that most able journal as “a valuable contribution to 
the controversy,” and republished by you, would have 
been inserted in the papers that rejected it but’ for 
some powerful deterrent influence. What was it? 
J here is only one ‘explanation, and it is that the 
editors concerned were afraid to publish it, afraid lest 
the public might call them pro-Russians, as three years 
earlier they shrieked “ Pro-Boer” when a level-headed 


_man made common-sense observations about the con- 


duct of the war. If this be the real explanation—and 
who can doubt it ?—it is a poor outlook for England.— 
Your obedient servant, GEORGE WEDLAKE. 
Hawthorn House, Catford, S.E. 
December 21st, 1904. 
P.S.—To me nothing is more extraordinary than 
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the spectacle presented by the people of this country. 
It is a happy exception if a couple of years pass with- 
out our.being within sight of war with some great 
Power. Upon the slightest provocation the public 
fist is shaken, the public voice shouts defiance. It 
would be contemptible enough if we were as the 
strong man armed, if our Army was led by a Moltke, 
and our fleet by a Nelson,* and both were in the 
highest state of efficiency. But with two Russian 
railways within sight of the Afghan frontier, with our 
Army in India numerically weak, decimated by 
disease, gunless, but formidable as compared with 
our Army at home;.with our granary shifting from 
the United States to India, and a mighty German 
fleet built and building in the North Sea, this constant 
and needless resort to menace, whilst unequal to 
preparation for war, is surely nothing short of mid- 
summer madness, and the Press that leads and en- 
courages it accepts a fearful responsibility. 
LIFE AFTER DEATH. 
By Buiwer-LytrTon. 

A WELsH lady, writing in Blackwood’s Magazine on 
her visit to Knebworth in 1857, says that Sir Edward 
Bulwer-Lytton spoke on the subject of spirits :— 

He said he did not believe we should reach the highest Heaven 
when we died. ‘‘No,” he continued, ‘‘it is not likely that 
we, imperfect as we are, should be suddenly ushered into the 
Divine Presence on leaving this world ; our minds would not be 
prepared for so much glory: we are far too sinful for that. We 
shall pass through successive stages of existence, rising higher 
and higher until we reach the fulness of knowledge and of 
happiness, We cannot expect instant transition from great 
darkness to light, which to us would be insufferably bright. 
Does not everything progress? Is not progression the order of 
all God’s works here? Why not hereafter? It is strange,” 
he went on, ‘‘ that all spirits, when questioned about heaven, 
agree in stating that into our next stage of being we shall carry 
the pursuits and characteristics of mind which were ours on 
earth, but all refined and ennobled. None of them, however, 
profess to have reached to the great knowledge of our final 
heaven, nor to know by what means we shall pass from one 
stage to another.” 

HIS SYMPATHETIC SNAILS, 

Another subject of which Bulwer-Lytton was speak- 
ing was that of sympathetic snails. Snails are so apt 
to become attached to each other that if you take two 
snails that have contracted this friendship, put them in 
different bottles, take them into different rooms, by 
shaking the snail in one bottle you can always make 
the snail in the other bottle shake at the same time, 
no matter how distant they may be. A snail telegraph 
is said to have been used during the siege of Paris. 
Discussing this matter, Sir Edward was led 
to think that possibly two sympathetic compasses might be con- 
structed, the alphabet arranged round them, with the addition of 
‘wo magnetic needles in such perfect sympathy that whatever 
letter one of the needles pointed to would be instantly indicated 
by the corresponding needle. Distance was to make no difference 
in this mutual influence, which would be just as strong if one 
— were in the South Sea Islands and the other in Siberia, 
as though they were lying together on the same table. Sir 
Edward employed a clever optician in Holborn : the compasses 
were made, but some mistake befell about the required conjunc- 
iion of the stars, and the experiment failed ! 
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THE STATE AND THE CHURCH IN FRANCE. 
By Mr. H. W. MassincHam. 


THE Lndependent Review publishes an article on the 
struggle between the Republic and the Church that is 
raging across the Channel. Mr. Massingham spent 
some months in France this autumn, making a careful 
study at first hand of the great controversy which 
divides the Republic. In this article we are glad to 
have a statement of the case by an observer so intel- 
ligent, so keen, and so well informed. At the same 
time there is to a certain extent a disappointment. 
Mt. Massingham, although writing as lucidly as ever, 
does not present the conclusions at which he has arrived 
with the same grasp and emphatic precision which often 
make his political dicta remind us of the decisions of 
a Papal €onclave. The subject is possibly too vast, 
and he Has swallowed probably a greater mass of 
information than’ he has had time adequately to digest. 
So the net impression of the article is somewhat con- 
fusing. What stands out clearly is that Mr. Massing- 
ham is deeply impressed with the fact that the 
controversy between Church and Republic is the 
dominating factor in French history ; that the Dreyfus 
case was merely a by-product, as it were, of this age- 
long strife, and that the force of opinion is inevitably 
tending to eliminate Gallicanism, and leave an autho- 
ritative Republic face to face with an absolutely 
Jesuitised Roman Church. 

The chief ecclesiastical event of the nineteenth 
century, says Mr. Massingham, has surely been the 
restoration: of the Company of Jesus, which has made 
the Pope a miraculous idol, the strings of which they 
pull. Those, however, who are interested in French 
politics and’ in the great problem of the relation 
between the Church and State must go to the 
Independent Review, 1 cannot, however, resist the 
temptation of quoting two passages. ‘The first, which 
describes how the State has boldly entered the arena 
of popular favour with the Church, and now competes 
with the Church as an instrument of human service, is 
as follows :— 

THE STATE’S BID FOR POPULAR FAVOUR. 

As.against her imposing mysteries, her claim to link the little 
life of man with the invisible world of faith, the secular power 
can, indeed, offer nothing. But against the great’ scenic and 
emotional attractions of - her’ ritual it sets its historic pro- 
cessions and exhibitions, fills the streets and squares with 
statues. of its heroes, philosophers and politicians, disputes 
with. Rome the glories and memories of the past. In 
proportion as the Church, wrapping her imperial robes around 
her, grows self-centred, cold at heart, the State. becomes 
more human, more compassionate. While the Church, in sharp 
contrast with the primitive Christian tendency to despise the 
army and to refuse to serve in it, allies herself with militarism, 
and even, through the mouth of Pére Didon, calls on the army, 
t,¢:, on Catholic officers, to draw the sword upon the State, the 
Republic, under Radical and Sociaiist influences, grows more 
and more peaceful, reduces the period of military service and 
ameliorates discipline, practises arbitration, even seeks to soften 
the quarrel with Germany, and strengthens its ties of amity with 

the freer or non-Catholic countries of Western Europe. _To 
the manual labourers it offers liberty. of combination, provides 
a home for their trade unions, and subscribes to their out-of- 
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work funds; proposes a shorter working day for its own 
employés and for special trades like miners and railway workers ; 
promises the protection of the State for the sick, the young, 
and the weak, and’maintenance for the aged. 

As religion becomes more fashionable, more agreeable to the 
bourgeois, the State, in its turn, founds itself more on the sufirage 
of the workmen. Socialism, banned by three Popes in succession 
in the chief Encyclicals of the last century, declines as an 
economic dogma, but develops as a moral and constitutional 
force. Like the Church, its religious appeal is social rather than 
individual ; it aims at a renovated community, purged of its 
grosser elements. Therefore, it becomes a formidable rival to 
the exclusive ethical claims of Catholicism. It challenges the 
Church to present herself as the one refuge from the egotism of 
modern life, the wings by which alone man can raise himself to 
the skies. A type of secular Christian doctrine begins to 
emerge: the first humble home of a new household of faith. 


THE EFFECT OF M. COMBES’ POLICY. 


The other passage is that in which Mr. Massing- 
ham explains the position in which the Church will 
be left if M. Combes has his way :— 


M. Combes leaves the question of actual property unsettled. 
He simply lets out all the Churches on a system of ten-year 
leases, at a maximum rent of one-tenth of their revenues, leav- 
ing this function, and also the division of the ecclesiastical goods 
among the religious associations, in the hands of the central 
Government and its agents, the pré/ets. 

The Church, in a word, will be retained, not as a State 
religion, but as a department of police. The accounts of the 
new societies will be subject to State inspection; and their 
reserves will not be allowed to pass a certain limit. The 
Associations themselves will not be allowed to organise them- 
selves on national lines ; the largest unit must be the Depart- 
ment. The only religious procession to be allowed in the 
streets will be a funeral, Heavy penalties are attached to 
ministers of religion who, in the pulpit or elsewhere, coerce 
individuals, or ‘‘ outrage or defame a member of the Govern- 
ment or the Chamber,” or provoke the citizens to resist the 
laws, to revolt, to sedition, to civil war. The Budget of 
Public Worship, under which the Roman Church gets about 
41,600,000 a year, is suppressed ; but a scale of pensions is 
substituted. 

Clearly this measure comes nowhere near to realising Cavour’s 
formula of a Free Church in a Free State. 


Mr. Massingham concludes an article which should 
be read by everyone who wants to see the French 
problem stated by a keen political English observer, 
with a suggestion that the French Republic might do 
well if it were to adopt what looks the most danger- 
ous solution of all—namely, to leave the Church 
alone ; leave her to find in poverty and freedom the 
grace she has lost in her insensate struggle for power. 
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SWINBURNE'’s latest volume inspires A. Agristi to con- 
tribute some charming personal reminiscences of the poet 
to L’ltalia Moderna. 

AN article on Goethe and the Weimar Theatre, by 
J. Hoffner, appears in the December number of Ve/hagen. 
Goethe was director of the theatre for twenty-six years. 
Interesting portraits of the chief actors and actresses are 
included. 

THE Polish art review, Sz/uka, has just issued an 
interesting Chopin number. It includes a number of 
illustrations, suggested by Chopin’s music,, by many well- 
known artists. ‘The editor is Antoni Potocki, 72, Rue de 
Seine, Paris. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


PICCADILLY AND PIMLICO. 

Wir the number for December 1904 the Antiguary 
completed the first quarter of a century of its exist- 
ence, and in the New Year a new and enlarged series 
has been begun, with, unfortunately, a new numbering of 
the volumes. Surely at the end of forty volumes it 
makes for confusion to start Vol. I. over again. An 
interesting article in the January number is that on 
London Street Names, contributed by Rev. W. J. 
Loftie, one of London’s historians, Mr. Loftie thus 
accounts for the name of Piccadilly :— 

If you look into Professor Skeat’s ‘‘Etymological Dictionary ” 
you will see it solved at once: ‘‘ Piccadilly—a street in London, 
named from a certain house which was a famous ordinary near 
St. James’s,” ; and again: ‘‘ Peccadillo, pecadillo—Spanish, a 
slight fault, diminutive of Zecada, a sin.” 

Robert Baker, who died in 1623, in the reign of Jaines L., is 
described as of Piccadilly Hall. ‘This was a kind of tea-garden, 
a place of amusement ‘‘in the fields,” near the Haymarket and 
near the Windmill. There is a Windmill Street close to 
Piccadilly Circus, and there can be no reasonable doubt that 
Baker meant to describe his house and garden as a place of 
amusement, which it would be but a peccadillo to visit. 

The name of Pimlico is stated to have a more 
curious origin, for Mr. Loftie continues :— 

Pimlico is another foreign word, and is also misspelt by the 
substitution of z for the first vowel. As a London name it came 
into use a little earlier than Piccadilly. 

A certain man, probably a prize-fighter or something of the 
sort, had a tavern at Hoxton in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
where he sold good nut-brown ale. His name was Benjamin 
Pimlico, and his tavern, before 1589, was near Hoxton Church, 
where Pimlico Walk still exists. 

But the district of Pimlico seems to have been called from 
Pimlico Wharf, near Victoria Station, a place to which timber 
from America was floated and where it was landed. It was 
removed only last year, when that part of the old Grosvenor 
Canal was filled up for an addition to the station. It must have 
been named, and Benjamin of Hoxton must also have been 
named, from a seaport on Pamlico Sound, in North Carolina, 
whence cargoes of timber and other merchandise came. 

Pimlico is an Algonquin word, I do not know what it means. 


SCHILLER’S ‘‘ ROBBERS.” 

In the Deutsche Rundschau for December Eugen 
Kiihnemann discusses the position of Schiller’s 
“ Robbers” in the world’s literature from two interest- 
He is not concerned with the 
influence of the drama on world-literature, but he 
endeavours to trace (1) the relations of the various 
works which Schiller had read to ‘The Robbers,” 
and (2) the influence which the dramatic move- 
ment of Schiller’s time had upon his drama. In 
what sense was Schiller’s reading preparatory to “ The 
Robbers”? the writer asks. He begins with the 
Bible, and follows with Milton’s “Paradise Lost” 
and Klopstock’s “ Messias,” to all of which he says 
Schiller was greatly indebted. Next, he discusses the 
German dramas of Schillers day—Gerstenberg’s 
“ Ugolino,” Lessing’s “ Emilia Galotti,” and Goethe’s 
“Goetz von Berlichingen”—and shows what the 
young dramatist had to learn from these, and how 
much they taught him; and, lastly, he treats of 
Schiller’s relations to Shakespeare, his greatest teacher, 
especially “ Richard III.” and “ Othello,” 
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MEMORIAL PLANT-NAMES., 

Mr. G. CLARKE NUTTALL contributes a charming 
little article on the subject of Plant-Names to the 
January number of the Leisure Hour. <A plant-name 
is, as the writer says, a durable memorial to the 
flower-lover or botanist who has introduced a new 
plant to us, while it is interesting for us to learn how 
many of the old favourite flowers came by their names. 

The fuchsia, he tells us, was called after Leonard 
Fuchs, not because he introduced it to Europe, but 
because the botanist to whom it was sent in 1700 
thought it would be a good way to immortalise the 
name of Fuchs, the learned German herbalist, who 
flourished early in the sixteenth century. Fuchs 
thought the flower of the foxglove resembled a 
thimble, and gave it its Latin name of digitalis. 

The lobelia was called after Matthias de L’Obel ; 
the matthiola, cr stock, was named after Peter 
Matthioli; and lonicera, or honeysuckle, took its 
name from Adam Loncier. The name nicotiana, or 
tobacco plant, we owe to Jean Nicot, not because he 
was an Ambassador from France to Portugal in the 
sixteenth century, but because some seeds of the new 
plant, which came from Florida, had been given to 
him, and he sent them home to France. 

There were three notable gardeners called John 
Tradescant—father, son and grandson—and all three 
are buried in Lambeth churchyard. They gave us 
the tulip-tree, or ‘Tradescant’s Ark, and the trades- 
cantias, or spiderworts, 

Michael Begon’s name has been given to the begonia, 
and the magnolia commemorates his contemporary 
Pierre Magnol. Both were enthusiastic promoters of 
botany in the seventeenth century. George Camellus, 
who travelled in Asia and wrote about the plants he 
found, is remembered by the camellia. Listera, the 
botanical name of a wood orchid, is the namesake 
of Dr. Martin Lister. 

Linnzus has immortalised Professor Rudbeck in the 
purple cone-flower rudbeckia, and Dr. Andrew Dahl in 
the dahlia. ‘The wistaria is a name-tribute to Caspar 
Wistar, and gardenia honours the name of Dr. Garden. 


ALGIERS AS A WINTER PLAYGROUND. 

In the [Voman at Home for January “ Ignota” has 
an article on Algiers as a winter playground, ‘The 
writer says :— 

The season is a long one, lasting from November to June, and 
those who have had the good fortune of witnessing the miracle 
of an Algerian spring will never forget its wonders—the serried 
masses of narcissi mingling and contrasting with the purple 
irises, while the wild hyacinths and the strangely coloured 
African cyclamen rival each other in fragrant loveliness. Every 
garden flower sold in the flower markets which add so great a 
charm to even the humblest of Riviera towns is here seen in more 
wonderful profusion and beauty ; and one of the great’ sights of 
the place is the plantations of huge milky-white roses from 
which are made the attar of roses, which is the foundation of 
cvery perfume. 

As regards amusements, Algiers lags behind the 
Continental resorts, but it is rich in interesting excur- 
sions, Several of these are described in the article, 
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THE AUTHOR OF “THE SIMPLE LIFE.” 


It is one of the contradictions of things that 
the most widely-read author of books on practical 
life in America is a Frenchman. Pastor Charles 
Wagner, the author of “The Simple Life,” whose 
portrait we publish below, has just completed a two 
months’ lecture tour of the United States on the 
invitation of President Roosevelt. His “Simple 
Life” is a plea for a more wholesome, less complex, less 
artificial existence : angl he is the author of two other 





Pastor Charles Wagner. 
(Author of “ The Simple Life.”) 


works, “ Youth” and “ Courage,” which have a great 
vogue in America. 

Pastor Wagner is a leader of the French “ Liberal 
Protestant” movement, which discards all the principal 
dogmas of historical Christianity in claiming to retain 
the essence of Christianity. But his real claim to 
distinction lies in his position as a champion of 
plain living and -high thinking and as an apostle of 
aggressive optimism. 





In C. B. Fry’s Magazine for January the “outdoor 
man” is Lord Charles Beresford, and the chief feature an 
interview with Lord Lonsdale, by Harold Begbie. 

AN interview with Mrs. Katherine Cecil Thurston, the 
author of “John Chilcote, M.P.,” appears in the Young 
Woman for January. Mrs. Thurston is Irish, and drifted 
into, novel-writing from a society life mixed with the 
occasional writing of a short story. 
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HISTORY FROM ADVERTISEMENTS, 
KATTERFELTO. 
Few persons probably have heard of Gustay 


Katterfelto, and fewer still probably know that he ! 
hailed from Germany. In the November 


and» 


December numbers of Word und Siid, Otto zur” 
Linde gives an account of this extraordinary quack } 


and conjuror, who flourished in England and died in 
Yorkshire about 1799. 
The writer first draws attention to a certain Katter- 
felto in one of Whyte-Melville’s novels, but describes } 
him as fictitious, in so far, at’ any rate, that the events 
in the novel took place in 1763, whereas the real 
Katterfelto was in London in the eighties and ninetics, 
In the Preface to the Novels Sir Herbert Maxwell 
tells nothing about Katterfelto. Another reference to 
Katterfelto appears in Cowper’s “ Task,” and James 
Robert Boyd, an American editor and annotator, says 
by way of explanation : 
This word seems to have been invented as a term descriptive 
“ tHe juggler, or performer of wondrous feats of skill of various 
Inds, 





Herr zur Linde has evidently consulted all the 


eee 


- 


Katterfelto literature he can find in England, and he } 


gives an entertaining account of the doings of his hero 
in this country, filling in the blanks from the adver- 
tisement pages of the London dailies. The Morning 
fost of February 8th, 1781, announces a lecture by 
Mr, Katterfelto, philosopher, on “ Philosophical 
Mathematical Optical Magnetical Electrical Physical 
Chymical Pneumatic Hydraulic Hydrostatic Proetic 
Styangraphic Palenchic and Caprimantic Art.” 

With his microscopes the Professor pretended to 
have discovered the influenza bacillus, for he 
speaks of— 

Those most astonishing insects, which has (!) been advertised 
in the different papers, and has (!) threatened the Kingdom with 
a plague, if not speedily destroyed. 

He described his wonderful powers in long poems, 
and his advertisements afford an astonishing picture 
of the doings of London society at the time. His 
lectures were crowded with the nobility, and there 
were few ruling princes in his day who had not been 
present at one or other of them. He was caricatured 
on the stage. In Dibdin’s ‘“ None Are so Blind as 
Those Who Won’t See” he appears as Dr. Caterpillar ; 
and in other farces of the day there are many refer- 
ences to the “ Doctor” and his medicines. In all 
parts of the newspapers he managed to get himself 
puffed. A letter from Berlin, for instance, includes a 
long reference to him, but who was the author of al! 
the advertisements has not been discovered. 





THE Young Man for January contains a paper by 
Mr. David Williams on British War Correspondents in 
the Japanese War—Mr. Melton Prior, of the J//us- 
trated London News, Mr. C, E, Hands, of the Daily 
Mail, Mr. F. A. McKenzie, of the same paper, and 
others. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 
Kerr Harpir’s LESSON FROM OUR ANCESTORS. 


THE Mineteenth Century for January contains a 
remarkable suggestion for the solution of the Unem- 
ployed Problem from the pen of Mr. Keir Hardie, 
M.P. 

THE COMPULSORY PROVISION OF WORK. 


“ A Hint From the Past” is Mr. Hardie’s sub-title. 
More than one old Act of Parliament, he shows, is 
still in force which make local authorities responsible, 
under penalty of a fine, for the finding of employment 
for all genuine unemployed within the limits of their 
jurisdiction. An Act of 1601 compels “ the Church- 
wardens of every Parish and four, three, or two 
substantial householders” to meet regularly for the 
purpose of— 
setting to work all such persons, married or unmarried, having 
no means to maintain them, and use no ordinary and daily trade 
of life to get their living by ; and also to raise weekly or other- 
wise (by taxation of every inhabitant, parson, vicar, and other, 
and of every occupier of lands, houses, tithes impropriate, pro- 
priations of tithes, coal mines, or saleable underwoods in the 
said parish, in such competent sum and sums of money as they 
shall think fit) a convenient stock of flax, hemp, wool, thread, 
iron, and other ware and stuff to set the poor on work. 

An Act of 1819 orders Churchwardens and Overseers of the 
poor of such parish, . . . to purchase or to hire and take 
on lease, for and on account of the parish, any suitable 
portion or portions of land within or near to such parish, not 
exceeding twenty acres in the whole, and to employ and set to 
work in the cultivation of such land, on account of the parish, 
any such persons as by law they are directed to set to work, and 
to pay to such of the poor persons so employed as shall not be 
supported by the parish reasonable wages for their work ; and 
the poor persons so employed shall have such and the like 
remedies for the recovery of their wages, and shall be subject to 
such and the like punishment for misbehaviour in their employ- 
ment as other labourers in husbandry are by law entitled and 
subject to. 

In 1831 the twenty acre limit was increased to fifty 
acres. All authorities agree that these Acts are still 
in force. 

“ COUNCILS OF LABOUR” NEEDED. 

Mr. Hardie argues, therefore, that the law of Eng- 
land recognises the obligation of each district to 
provide employment for all its out-of-works, this 
obligation being quite distinct from that which com- 
pels them to support paupers. But he asks for the 
creation of new authorities to carry out the work, and 
suggests specially elected “ Councils of Labour.” 


AFFORESTATION PROFITABLE, 


What work would these Councils _ provide ? 
Afforestation Mr. Hardie thinks the most profitable. 
The German forests maintain a population of 400,000, 
and yield the national Exchequer no less than 
£18,000,000 annually :— 

Our new Councils of Industry, then, would be empowered. to 
acquire land, compulsorily when necessary, and at its fair 
market price, to be used for any purpose necessary for setting 
the poor on work, -Existing administrative authorities already 
have certain powers to acquire land for allotments, small hold- 
ings, cottages, which they may also build, and also powers to 
give technical instruction. 
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Mr. MASTERMAN’S “ LABOUR RESERVOIR.” 


Mr. C. F. G. Masterman has an. important and 
suggestive article in the /ndependent Review upon this 
subject. It is more hopeful than most ‘of those which 
deal with this pressing topic. He maintains that the 
perpetual recurrence of periods of unemployment is a 
problem which is not hopeless, but can be remedied 
if the civilisation of this country is taken in hand as a 
matter demanding the attention of the Government 
and the energy of the citizen. He recognises that for 
many decades to come a competitive system will 
advance in rhythmical expansions and contractions. 
At intervals of some nine years men will be thrown 
out of work whose services Society will need when 
trade improves. He advocates, therefore, the con- 
struction of some kind of labour reservoir for the 
preservation in times of scarcity of the labour value of 
those normally engaged in remunerative work. 


MINISTER OF LABOUR NEEDED— 


After describing what has been done in the past, 
and explaining the experiment that is to be tried this 
winter, he points out that there is great danger arising 
from the heterogeneous nature of the local Central 
Committees, and the absence of any strong controlling 
Executive Committee. Never was more manifest the 
need of a Minister and Department of Labour, whose 
creation should be the first work of the Government 
having at heart the welfare of the common people. 
He thinks there must be a national attempt to cure a 
national disease, and he would link on the problem of 
unemployment with the even more insistent problem 
of repatriation. 


—AND LABOUR COLONIES. 


The method he would follow would be that adopted 
by the Dutch Labour Colonies, especially in 
Frederiksoord. The initial expense of founding such 
colonies would be a rate combined with the Treasury 
grant. Land would be purchased suitable for small! 
holdings at a reasonable price. On this land the 
Colonists would be placed who would break it up, 
make roads, sink wells, build homesteads, etc., with 
the object of supplying a variety of work for skilled 
and unskilled labour. It would be expanded in times 
of scarcity, and reduced to a minimum in times when 
trade was promising. This work Mr. Masterman 
thinks might ultimately become almost self-supporting. 
It would be negotiated in one session of Parliament, 
begun on a small scale or a large, and would repre- 
sent a deliberate step forwards towards the creation of 
a civilisation in Engiand. 

The second part of his paper deals with what he 
describes as the draining of the abyss, or the abolition 
of the more degrading and degraded forms of poverty. 
He maintains that if the new energy of reform will 
but advance fearlessly through the hazardous days, 
we shall reach a time when to-day’s accumulation of 
ugliness and pain will appear but some fantastic and 
disordered dream. 
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REFORMING THE AMERICAN HOOLIGAN. 


WritinG in Social Tidskrift (Nos. 10-12) on the 
beneficial influence on the nation of well-conducted 
juvenile clubs, Cecilia Milow, who has been studying 
the question in America, gives a description of the 
Boys’ Club founded at Fall River by Thomas Chew, 
together with a pleasant photograph and short bio- 
graphical sketch of its founder. 

This club, which was founded for the typical 
Hooligan, was started quietly in 1890 with six lads, 
whom the good-hearted weaver, Thomas Chew, had 
invited to his own room, there to offer them pleasant 
amusements which should wean them from. the 
influence of the streets. Soon other boys “clubbed” 
together and hired a larger room, which, in its 
turn, was exchanged for a little flat. The club 
now numbers 2,000 members. Only three persons 
devote the whole of their time to the work. 
These are Mr. Chew and two caretakers. Teachers 
of sloyd, printing, basketmaking, sketching, book- 
keeping, gymnastics, and swimming give lessons on 
certain evenings every week. Boys of all ages from 
eight to twenty are eligible, and the youngest are 
specially cared for, as their characters are more pliable 
and their habits not so inrooted. 

THE WEAVER AND THE MILLIONAIRE, 

The club has now a building of its own, given by 
the multi-millionaire Mr. Thomas Borden, who was 
born at Fall River, and is one of the largest 
. employers there. Thomas Chew's parents were 
workers in his factory, and at the age of twelve 
Thomas, too, , became an employé. While still a 
youth he joined the Y.M.C.A., and devoted the 
greater part of ‘his leisure to a warm-hearted study of 
the Hooligan, and the solving of the knotty problem 
how best to get at him and, having got him, keep 
him. -Mr, Borden. silently followed his worker's 
ideas, his hopes and schemes, now and_ then 
encouraging him with gifts of books, magazines, and 
games, Finally, seeing how great a blessing to 
society Thomas Chew’s club had become, he gave him 
a donation of about £27,000, with which to erect a 
building for his boys. 

A BOYS’ CLUB DE LUXE. 

It is a stately pile, roomy within and containing 
every comfort—a large swimming-bath of clear, 
running water, with twenty douches and twenty dress- 
ing-rooms, fitted with hot and cold water, a spacious 
lecture-room with seats for 600, and a platform’ which 
is occasionally used for theatrical performances, a 
library containing 2,000 books, and a billiard-room 
with four tables, others for ping-pong, draughts, chess, 
étc. Cards are forbidden, as well as stakes of every 
kind. ’ 

On the floor above is the gymnasium with several 
classrooms. Here the senior members have grouped 
themselves into smaller clubs—the Jews into one of 
thirty-five members ;' the ‘Irish into one of twenty. 
All, however, are members of the gymnasium club, 
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while those over fourteen belong to the rifle club. 
There is also a debating club as well as a choral and 
orchestral club. Mr. Chew and his family live in one 
part of the building. In the attic are a skittle-ground 
and a printing-shop; in the cellar a smithy and a 
laboratory. In connection with the club is a lending. 
library? as well as a savings bank, the latter well 
patronised, as the newsboys, shoe-blacks, etc., earn 
goodly sums which, once interested in the bank, they 
gladly deposit. 


SIDE-SHOWS—WINTER AND SUMMER, 


iri 


¥ 


Once a month there is an illustrated lecture on | 


some popular subject, when the boys are permitted 
to invite their sisters, and music and games are 
indulged in in the gymnasium. During the winter 
there is a performance of some play, such as Long- 
fellow’s “Hiawatha,” dramatised by a couple of 
members of the Y.M.C.A. Concerts are also given. 
The membership subscription is about one shilling 
per month, but every entertainment is also subscribed 
to by each boy, according to his finances. 

The club has its own farming colony, whither boys 
requiring country air and physical care are sent for 
from eight to ten weeks, during which period they 
are taught farming. All the boys are interested in 
this colony, and the senior clubs often collect money 
in order to send some younger comrade there for the 
summer months, the Jewish boys being particularly 
considerate in this respect. 


THE GIRLS NOT FORGOTTEN. 


What Mr. Chew is doing for the Hooligan boy, 
Miss Mary Shove, a wealthy American lady, is doing 
heart and soul for the Hooligan girl. Miss Shove, 
who is described as a finely cultured lady of perhaps 
thirty years, tends her great family of factory girls as 
tenderly as a mother, teaching them domestic accom- 
plishments, millinery, dressmaking, etc., and giving 
them ample recreation, such as music, dancing, sing- 
ing, and gymnastic exercises. ‘These factory girls, 
too, have their summer home away from the noise 
and bustle of the 2,700 busy looms that rattle in Fall 
River's biggest factory. 





How Great Workers Work. 


Mr. HARRY FURNISS .ecalls and illustrates some 
great workers and their methods in the January Windsor. 
Victor Hugo used to think out his work lying on his back 
on a yacht at sea. Once thought out, he could write it 
off anywhere, even in a crowded room of chattering 
friends. Thackeray carried his manuscript about with 
him, and whenever he had a minute to spare would pro- 
duce it and correct. Lord Lytton dressed for composition, 
and wrote in his splendid library, with two powdered 
footmen in attendance. Jules Verne works from five till 
eleven in the morning. As Shelley lay face downwards 
for hours at a stretch with a tankard of light wine by his 
side, writing poetry, so Doré draws lying on the ground, 
with the floor as his easel. The painter, Albert Moore, 
takes the same position. 
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ABOUT THE BROWNINGS. 


Tue Girls Realm contains a very interesting 
chapter by Miss Alice Corkran from the story of 
her girlhood, which is full of reminiscences of the 
Browning family. Her father’s and mother’s friend- 
ship with the two poets was of long date. It was her 
mother’s enthusiasm for Browning’s poetry which led 
M. Milsand to write in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
“the first illuminative and appreciative criticism” 
that had yet appeared, and it was the Corkrans 
who introduced M. Milsand to the Brownings. She 
remembers her father and mother going with Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning to visit the studio of Rosa Bonheur. 
The artist at first was not to be seen, but at last 
appeared from under the table, where she had been 
sound asleep. Miss Corkran tells of the many happy 
hours she spent with Mr. Browning in his study in 
Warwick Crescent. He showed her the volumes 
that had belonged to his wife in her girlhood, and 
which she had had bound in gilt edge and gay colours 
to deceive her friends, who thought hard studies were 
too much for her health. “They did not think that 
these crabbed old authors would ever wear so gay an 
attire.” 

BROWNING’S WAY OF WORK. 

Here is an interesting first-hand evidence as to the 
way in which the great poet worked :— 

I remember Mr. Browning coming down ready dressed to go 
out, and saying to us, ‘‘I am another man to-day—my poem is 
planned.” It was the “Inn Album.” ‘‘There will be five 
people alive at the beginning of the book and but two alive at 
the end, and it will all have happened within the course of two 
or three hours. I begin writing to-morrow, and it will be done, 
always supposing that Iam in good health, and nothing extra- 
ordinary happens, on such a day.” He named the day, but I 
cannot remember it now. _ My mother said, ‘*‘ How can you tell 
that?” ‘*Oh,” he replied, ‘‘once I have planned the story, 
and conceived my characters, I have done the really hard 
work ; after that it is merely a matter of time. So many lines 
I will write every day, and so many lines I do write. It is 
quite exceptional whenever I am two or three days out of my 
reckoning.” 

I remember his showing us some of his manuscripts, beautiful 
manuscripts with scarcely an erasure in them. ‘‘I never re- 
write,” he said, ‘‘I always find that I have chosen the right 
word at first. I know my critics would say my writing would 
be clearer if I made more erasures in the manuscript, but it is not 
so. I write with my whole mind, and at a high tension of con- 
centration, and I could not find more fitting words to express 
ny. thoughts.” 

BROWNING’S FIRST “ POEM.” 


Old Mr. Browning Miss Corkran describes as the 
most learned, most lovable old man. She says :— 
~ He was very proud of his illustrious son and daughter-in-law, 
also of Pen. He would tell us stories of ‘* Robert” in his 
youth. On one occasion the little boy had to take a noxious 
draught of which he hated the taste. Swinging the cup aloft 
and looking round upon his assembled family he cried :— 
*€ Good people all 
Who wish to see 
A boy take physic, 
Look at me !” 
This may be said to be the great man’s first poetical effusion. 
THE POET'S FATHER. 


She notes that episodes of crime had a singular 
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attraction for both father and son. He used to tell 
the writer and her sister thrilling tales of lawless 


action. 

He would also be continually writing imaginary conversations 
and illustrating them. The illustrations usually consisted of the 
heads of rustics discussing some event. Each saw it from a 
different point of view. The heads were full of expression ; 
they,were, as a rule, grotesque, but all had spirit and personality. 
Sometimes the theme would be that of a crime, sometimes that 
of a ghostly apparition, sometimes that of a mysterious stranger 
who had come into the village. All the worthies of the place 
would be represented telling each other what each thought upon 
the subject. 

She reproduces two pages of the pictures old Mr. 
Browning drew to make “ Pilgrim’s Progress” clear 


to her. 
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THE POET'S SISTER. 


Of Miss Sarianna Browning, Miss Corkran contri- 
butes reminiscences. She says :— 

Miss Browning was quite a character ; she was a delightful, 
humorous, duty-loving woman, Her devotion to her father was 
extraordinary, and his love for her was much more that of a 
child for its mother than of a father for a daughter. . . Her 
friends were many and she was as staunch to those who were in 
poverty as to those who were rich. Taking her all in all, Miss 
Browning was as remarkable a personality as was her illustrious 
brother, 





MR. HALL CAINE ON THE RELIGIOUS NOVEL. 


In the World’s Work and Play Mr. Hall Caine has 
a paper on “ Religion in the Novel,” the gist of 
which is that the novel of the future “ will be religious 
in the highest and best sense just in the degree in 
which it is permeated by the sense of life.” ‘Thus, 
Mr. Hall Caine thinks, we shall have more and more 
religious novels, and novelists will tend more and 
more to be those endowed with the best minds, the 
richest natures, the strongest souls. 

Nevertheless Mr. Hall Caine does not think that a 
good novel. can ever be “a conscious amalgam of 
fiction and religion, or that the novelist who has any 
sense of art can at any time allow himself to ‘mount 
the pulpit’ ” :-— 

If the writer of fiction, while in the act of writing, is not 
wholly occupied by the human story he is telling—the joys 
and sorrows, the loves and hates of his characters—the result 
will be a bad novel. 

Once, the novelist confesses, he projected and 
partly wrote a story based on that of Mary Magdalene, 
but that novel will never see the light. ‘The religious 
novel, as Mr. Hall Caine conceives it, which is to 
dominate future fiction, deals neither with the scenes 
nor characters of the religious world nor yet with 
religious dogmas, “ but with the religious sense in 
man, the feeling for the supernatural, the conscious- 
ness of God’s governance of the universe, and that 
deepest of all questions—the meaning of life.” And, 
he continues :— 

And in order to write a religious novel of this broadest 
character it is first of all necessary that the novelist should be a 
man who has lived much, felt much, read much, and thought much, 
and with that equipment has set about to use his own vehicle in 
its only legitimate way, not as a sermon or philosophical treatise. 
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RAILWAYS AND THEIR CARTHORSES. 


Mr. CHARLES GRINLING contributes to the Windsor 
Magazine another of his most interesting papers on 
railways, His January article deals with Railway 
Companies as Road Carriers. He calls attention to 
the side-shows of the railway companies. The London 
and North-Western owns a fleet of Channel steamers 
second to none. The North-Eastern Railway Company 
are the largest dock-owners in the United Kingdom, 
and perhaps in the world. The Midland, as a hotel 
company, takes rank with the “Gordon” or the 
“ Frederick.” The Great Western has done more to 
develop motor vehicles as public conveyances than 
any other body. The law allows, but does not require, 
railway companies to act as road carriers. The railway 
companies began by employing other firms of road 
carriers—as, for example, the London and North- 
Western employed Messrs. Pickford. Now the rail- 
ways prefer mostly to do their own cartage. 

THE IRON STEEDS FAR OUTNUMBERED. 

As.a consequence “ the number of horses employed 
in the transport of goods throughout the United 
Kingdom at the present day is far in excess of the 
total at work before railways came in, to ‘ruin the 
English breed of horses,’ as croakers averred.” The 
Midland owns over 5,000 horses, the North Western 
nearly 6,000, the Great Northern 2,782, the Great 
Western 2,668, the Lancashire and Yorkshire 1,867, 
the Great Western 1,745. ‘The strange fact appears 
that the companies employ more horses than loco- 
motives. -On the Midland and the Great Northern the 
horses outnumber the locomotives in no less a propor- 
tion than two to one. 

The railway horse is generally bought young, after 
he has been broken in to work ona farm. He spends 
an average working life on the railway of between five 
and six years, when he is sold at about one-third of 
his original price for further work on farms. Bought 
for £60 he is worth perhaps £23 after six years of 
service. 

PROVENDER SIFTED BY MAGNET, 

The greatest care is exercised in feeding and 
tending the railway horses. At the G.E.R. provender 
stores near Romford the raw material of provender is 
cut up, crushed, cleaned, sifted, and measured so as 
to form the chopped mixture. There is a singular 
device for purifying the food :— 

During the process rather more than one per cent. of the raw 
material is extracted in the form of dust, whilst every few 
minutes any nails, screws, pins, etc., which may have found their 
way into the ingredients,yare sifted out by the magnet which 
unceasingly passes over the stream of provender at one point in 
its progress through this astonishing mechanical kitchen. 

Every week about 175 tons of provender are sent 
out to feed the 10,745 horses belonging to the Com- 
pany. 

THE HORSE'S HOSPITAL. 

Every large railway company has its hospital stables 
and country convalescent home, where every resource 
of veterinary science is at the service of the sick 
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animals, not excluding oxygen and chloroform. The 
Turkish bath and the Russian vapour bath are used. 
The writer saw at King’s Cross :— 

A stitching-machine in the harness shop, driven by electric 
power supplied from the lighting works at Holloway, which dic 
in twenty minutes an amount of work which it would have taken 
a man a day to do by hand, whilst near by was another machin: 
with the help of which eighty provender sacks were being turne: 
out in a day, as compared with fourteen a day before its intro 
duction, 

The railway carthorse in town works thirteen hours 
a day, moves two tons a day, and travels about twenty 
miles a day. Motor waggons are not expected to 
supersede the light horse van in the distribution o! 
goods from railways. ‘The motor ’bus and the motor 
waggon are more likely to be developed in connecting 
railways with out-of-the-way villages, 


THE CURE OF INTEMPERANCE. 

In La Revue of December 15th Stéfane-Pol takes 
up the subject of Intemperance or Alcoholism, and 
makes various suggestions with reference to the cure 
of the terrible evil. His proposals are :— 


Abolition of the right to manufacture alcohol as food, except 
for pharmaceutical purposes. 

State monopoly in regard to industrial alcohol. 

In default of an injunction against the manufacture of alcohol, 
means to restrict the consumption of it. 

Persuasive means to abandon the drink 
homes of rest, books, etc, 

Protection of the children of drunken parents. 

Coercive measures for the cure or punishment of habitual 
drinkers. 

The exclusion from office of deputies, judges, doctors, 
teachers, etc., of all persons addicted to alcoholism. 

Energetic repression and more efficacious supervision to 
prevent fraud in the manufacture of fermented drinks. 


Captain H. de Malleray, who writes in the Revue de 
Paris of December 1st on Alcohol in the Canteen, first 
describes the alcoholism of the French canteen, and 
then gives an account of the efforts at reform of the 
Dutch co-operative canteen, and is convinced that a 
similar system might be tried with advantage in 
France. The canteens in Holland are provided with 
papers and books, and their clients may read or write 
and partake of refreshments at a very cheap rate. 
The result is that tea and coffee, milk and cocoa 
have gradually come to take the place of beer and 
alcohol, and though the profits are small, the canteen 
prospers. What is needed in France is a reduction of 
the number of cabarets and the introduction of places 
of amusement where temperance is practised, 


habit—societies, 





UNDER the title of “The Adventure, the Man, the 
Work,” M. André, in the Correspondant of December 
toth, tells the intimate history of Wagner’s “ Tristan and 
Isolda.” He seems to agree with M. Bellaigue, who 
thinks that Wagner was altogether wrong in giving to 
love, for its end and ideal, death instead of life ; and this 
idea would seem to have come to M. Bellaigue in reading 
d’Annunzio’s “ Triumph of Death.” 
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HORSEFLESH AS FOOD. 
I.—In GERMANY. 

Tue Berlin and Paris correspondents of the 
World’s Work contribute to the January number 
two interesting, if rather alarming, articles on “ ‘ Pro- 
tected’ Workers and Horseflesh,” first in Germany, 
then in France. As the consumption of beef and 
that of soap have been considered unerring proofs of 
a nation’s civilisation, so the Berlin correspondent 
considers that of horseflesh an unerring indication of the 
number of the submerged proletariat. Horseflesh in 
protected Germany i is “a recognised item in the nation’s 
food supply.” “There are thousands of Germans who 
rarely indulge in any other flesh food, not because 
they like it particularly, but because they are driven 
to use it by stern necessity.” 

In one well-known Berlin street there is an 
authorised police and veterinary-inspected horse- 
slaughter place. The following figures are interesting. 
Berlin:—Number of horses slaughtered for food : 
1894, 7,627; 1900, 10,185; 1903, 12,000 (nearly) ; 
1904, 13,000 (nearly—probable estimate). In other 
words, Berlin this year will consume 3,220,000 pounds 
of horseflesh. There are sixty-four meat shops in 
Berlin where—ostensibly and quite openly—nothing 
is sold but horseflesh. 

And in other parts of Germany the correspondent 
thinks the consumption of horseflesh is greater, not 
less. In Breslau (Silesia) a fairly prosperous town, the 
consumption of it is nearly double that in Berlin, and 
in parts of Saxony about three times as great. The 
best cuts of horse-meat sell in Berlin for 4d. to 4id. a 
pound, the poorest for 13d. to 2d. 

And yet more dreadful, the correspondent con- 
tinues: “I have been asked, Is dogs’ flesh used in 
Germany as human food? Iam afraid I must reply 
that itis. I have no definite statistics, but I have 
been told by a competent authority that last year’s 
report of the slaughter-houses of the large Saxon town 
of Chemnitz mentioned that some hundreds of dogs 
had been slaughtered there and elsewhere for food for 
the very poor, and that he was quite certain the prac- 
tice prevailed in other destitute areas of the Empire.” 

II.—In FRANCE. 


Most visitors to Paris who have sampled all kinds 
of restaurants have probably concluded that the 
rosbif was occasicnally none other than old horse. 
Therein they were probably not mistaken, as appears 
from the Paris correspondent of the World's Work, 
who tells us that “ forty thousand horses” represent 
the annual consumption of horseflesh by Parisians. 
Two hundred butchers in “ a daniieue” deal exclu- 
sively in this meat, the consumption of which has 
largely increased during the last ten years, partly, the 
writer thinks, because doctors have begun recom- 
mending it for invalids, and especially for tuberculous 
children. Horse-ineat juice is considereé more 
nutritious than that of beef or mutton. ‘There is 
already a large horse abattoir in the Gobelins quarter, 
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and another being built in Vaugirard. Stricter pre- 
cautions are taken than in the case of sheep or oxen, 
the temptation of the peasants to use up old and 
unhealthy beasts being so great :— 

The Government have taken the slaughtering of horses for 
food under their especial care. The octroz, which amounts to 
as much as twelve francs a hundred kilos (2 cwts.) in the case of 
cattle, is remitted in favour of the horse, which passes in free. 

Certain districts in France, particularly in the Department of 
the Nord—famous for its breeding farms—are almost denuded 
of horses, so great is the demand of Paris and some of the large 
provincial towns. From time to time one hears complaints of 
the lack of animals for farm work because the prices ruling at 
certain times of the year make it more profitable for the peasant 
to sell Rosinante than to keep him for the plough. 

The number of horses killed per month varies from 
nearly 1,300 to less than 1,000, It is interesting to 
note that good blood, in the case of a “table” horse, 
only tells in so far as a pure-bred horse has less fat 
and more lean than a badly-bred one. White horses 
have a serious drawback, because their flesh contains 
black formations, which have to be carefully cut away. 
Butchers always prefer town-bred horses, because of 
the greater whiteness of the flesh, consequent on their 
being oat-fed. 

Why is horseflesh so popular in Paris? Chiefly 
because it is cheap—half the price of beef or mutton. 
A working man can buy a livre of it (1lb. 102. ro{dr.) 
for 5d, 

THE GARDEN CITY OF HITCHIN. 

THOsE whom the Garden City experiment has 
interested will be glad to know, from a paper in the 
Worlds Work, by S. L. Bastin, that the movement is 
making excellent progress :— 

At the moment of writing over two miles of road have been 
laid and sewered ; and more striking still, in two months’ time 
quite forty houses will have been completed. It must be borne 
in mind that all these erections are being put up by outside 
people, as the Company does not unde rtake the buildin ig of any 
dwelling-houses on its own account. Even at this dull season 
plots are letting briskly, and the demand for houses to rent is 
little short of amazing. During last summer, when there we re 
hardly any houses finished, no fewer than two h un lred appl lica- 
tions from would-be tenants were presented at the iocul office. 

And this despite various drawbacks, awk ward situation 
as regards postal conveniences, road communications, 
shops, and water-supply. Within the last few months 
four or five firms have fixed upon sites, among them 
being a well-known house of printers and a prominent 
geyser manufacturer. Every road had to be planted 
with trees, and one just finished has accordingly been 
lined with acacias :— 

It is proposed to screen the factories and the railway behind 
plantations of tall trees. Tenants will not be allowed to erect 
walls or fences except those of a temporary nature 
holders will be required to plant hedges to mark off their pro- 
perty line. This method, it is felt, will add much to the 
pleasing aspect of the town as a whole. 

Not even the smallest houses will be allowed less 
than a tenth of an acre garden land, and yet it is 
hoped that quite soon rates may be abolished—a_ pre- 
diction which the writer of the article cuite thinks 
may be realised, 
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THE MODERN UTOPIA. 

Mr. H. G. WELLS continues his “ Modern Utopia” 
in the January Fortnightly. He is still somewhat 
vague. 

ANIMAL CLOTHES, VEGETABLE FOOD. 


How Utopians would feed and dress is shown in 
the following paragraph, which describes a meeting 
with one of them :— 

He was particularly severe on our artificial hoofs, as he called 
our boots, and our hats or hair destructors, ‘* Man is the real 
King of Beasts and should wear a mane. The lion only wears 
it by consent and in captivity.” He tossed his head. Subse- 
quently while we lunched and he waited for the specific natural 
dishes he ordered—they taxed the culinary resources of the inn 
to the utmost—he broached a comprehensive generalisation. 
‘The animal kingdom and the vegetable kingdom are easily 
distinguished, and for the life of me I see no reason for confusing 
them. It is, I hold, a sin against Nature. I keep them distinct 
in my mind and I keep them distinct in my person. No animal 
substance inside, no vegetable without—what could be simpler 
or more logical? Nothing upon me but leather and all-wool 
garments; within, cereals, fruit, nuts, herbs and the like. 
Classification—order—man’s function. He is here to observe 
and accentuate Nature’s simplicity.” 

UTOPIA’S HOUSING PROBLEM. 

Utopia ‘Would deal drastically with its 
question :— 

Any house, unless it be a public monument, that does not 
come up to its. rising standard of healthiness and convenience, 
the Utopian State will incontinently pull down, and pile the 
material and charge the owner for the labour ; any house unduly 
crowded or dirty, it must in some effectual manner, directly or 
indirectly, confiscate and clear and clean. And any citizen 
indecently dressed, or ragged and dirty, or publicly unhealthy, 
or sleeping abroad homeless, or in any way neglected or derelict, 
must come under its care. It will find him work if he can and 
will work, it will take him to it, it will register him and lend 
him the money wherewith to lead a comely life until work can 
be found or made for him, and it will give him credit and shelter 
him and strengthen him if he is ill. In default of private enter- 
prises it will provide inns for him and food, and it will—by 
itself acting as the reserve employer—maintain a minimum 
wage which will cover the cost of a decent life. 

EXILE ISLANDS FOR CRIMINALS, 

Drunkards and criminals will be got rid of, and 
allowed to work out their own destinies on remote 
islands :— 

No men are quite wise enough, good enough, and cheap 
enough to staff jails as a jail ought to be staffed. Perhaps 
islands will be chosen—islands lying apart from the highways 
of the sea—and to these the State will send its exiles, most of 
them thanking Heaven, no doubt, to be quit of a world of prigs. 
The State will, of course, secure itself against any children from 
these people, that is the primary object in their seclusion, and 
perhaps it may even be necessary to make these island prisons a 
system of island monasteries and island nunneries. 

A MALTHUSIAN STATE, 

Utopia must control the increase of its popula- 
tion :— 

One may insist that Utopia will control the increase of its 
population, Without the determination and ability to limit 
that increase as well as to stimulate it whenever: it is necessary, 
no Utopia is possible. That was clearly demonstrated by 
Malthus for all time. 

The State will be responsible for the training of 
children. But it “ will kill all deformed and monstrous 
and evilly diseased births.” 


social 
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OUR ANCIENT CHURCHES. 


THE Treasury, in its January number, is as rich as | 


ever in articles on ancient churches and parishes. A 
very interesting one gives us a picture of Hampton 
Lovett and its Church, which tradition assigns to be 
the parish of Sir Roger de Coverley. The original 
Sir Roger, in Addison’s mind, is said to have becn 
Sir John Pakington, of Westwood House, near Droit- 
wich, reports Catherine Mary MacSorley, the writer of 
the article. In Hampton Lovett Church a monument 
with a long inscription sets forth the virtues of the 
Sir John Pakington who was the friend of Addison, 
and the supposed original of Sir Roger de Coverley. 
He died in 1727. In the same church “ Holy Ham- 
mond,” the chaplain who ministered to Charles 1. 
during his imprisonment, lies buried. 

Another article, by M. D. Routledge, gives the 
history of the ancient Hospital of St. Nicolas, at 
Harbledown, near Canterbury, founded for lepers 
some seven centuries ago. 

Under the heading of “ Links With the Past,” Mr. 
E. Hermitage Day writes on the Crusades and the 
eight round churches which formerly existed in 
England. Only four now remain—the Temple 
Church, in London ; St. Sepulchre’s, at Northampton ; 
St. John’s, at Little Maplestead ; and St. Sepulchre’s, 
at Cambridge. Remains of the round chapel in 
Ludlow Castle are also still left to us, The writer 
says it is a mistake to believe that all the round 
churches were the work of the Knights Templar. Of 
those which still exist the Temple Church is the only 
one which owes its foundation to the Order. Among 
the remains associated with the Priory of St. John ot! 
Jerusalem, the St. John’s Gateway, etc., at Clerken- 
well, should not be forgotten. 


ST. MARGARET’S HOPE. 


Besipes the article on Plant Names, the Zeisurv 
Hour for January contains several others of interest. 
St. Margaret's Hope and the beautiful country of the 
Forth Bridge, the site of the new Scottish naval base, 
are the subject of a pleasant descriptive article by 
Marie Bayne. This, according to the writer, is how 
the naval base came by its name :— - 


Modern juvenile histories have made very familiar the 
picturesque story of the Saxon princess Margaret, fleeing from 
England with her brother Edgar Atheling after the battle of 
Hastings, buffeted by rough winds about the Forth, and finding 
welcome shelter at last in the ‘‘ Hope,” or haven, which bears 
her name. 

Amid the wild clamour of those early days in Scotland, the 
gentle history of Saint Margaret rests like a fair jewel in a rough 
setting. The romance of her coming was in itself so great. 
The brave King Malcolm Canmore hastening from Dunfermline 
to bid her welcome ; the toilsome pilgrimage uphill and on foot 
to his palace there (the stone is still shown where she rested by 
the way); the love that dawned between them ; their wedding 
in the stately abbey ; his rude worship of her goodness and 
culture—all these pictures have stamped themselves indelibly on 
the minds of the people to whom she came, and made them hold 
in loyal reverence the memory of ‘Good Queen Margaret.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


CHRISTMAS AT THE ANTIPODES. 


TuE little article describing Christmas in Australia, 
which appears in the mid-December number of the 
House Beautiful, is by Sir John Cockburn. He 
writes :— 

Although, according to the axis of the universe, everything is 
upside down, although the sun shines in the north, and 
apparently travels in an opposite direction, and although the 
seasons are reversed, the British under southern skies orient 
themselves in accordance with ancestral tradition, and keep 
Christmas under the burning summer sun in the same manner as 
their forefathers kept it in midwinter. 

A greater contrast in the surroundings of the day could hardly 
be imagined. In Europe on December 25th the sun is in the 
winter solstice at his lowest altitude, and marks the shortest 
day; at the Antipodes he is in the summer solstice, soars 
towards the zenith, and marks the longest day. As he sinks 
below the horizon and the stars of the heavens appear, the 
contrast is still more striking. We now stand under the brilliant 
Southern Cross ; the Great Bear with its attendant stars is no 
longer visible, and the constellations are those of another world. 

The celebration of the Nativity is the red-letter day 
of the year. Sir John continues :— 

Churches, shops and dwellings are lavishly decorated, the 
profusion of summer vegetation lending itself readily to the task, 
sprays of eucalyptus and acacia supply the place of holly and 
laurel, although in the hill districts these also abound. A para- 
sitic shrub, to which the gum tree acts as host, provides a 
substitute for the oak-sheltered mistletoe, and the young people 
apparently are oblivious of the difference. 

Late on Christmas Eve the ‘‘ Waits” commence their rounds 
with the old familiar carols and such hymns as ‘‘ Adeste Fideles ” 
and *‘ Hark! the Herald Angels sing.” This age-honoured 
custom has not degenerated to the Guy Fawkes level it has 
reached in England. The miraculous power of Santa Claus in 
stuffing stockings with welcome gifts is everywhere in evidence, 
and wise-eyed State school children are still young enough to 
delight in make-believe. 

With reference to Christmas fare, Sir John informs 
us that in spite of the heat a solid dinner of beef, 
turkey, plum pudding and mince pies is steadfastly 
faced and surmounted, and artificial ice is in great 
demand. Even the harvest home is deferred that 
everyone may join in the Christmas cheer of the 


Old Country. 


DRAWING-ROOM EVANGELISM. 

Mr. A. W. Myers writes in the Sunday Strand on 
“ Remarkable Services in Remarkable Places.” He 
mentions the prayer meetings in the House of 
Commons, the services held for the benefit of the 
London County Council employés, the Stock Exchange 
prayer meeting, the London Banks’ Prayer Union, 
services in theatres and music-halls, at race meetings, 
in railway sheds, coal pits, and on the high seas. He 
also gives an account of Professor Henry Drummond’s 
mission to the many wise, mighty, and noble of the 
West End :— 

Lady Aberdeen, in a recent chat I had with her in London, 
was good enough to give me some interesting particulars con- 
cerning those most remarkable services held fifteen years ago 
or so at Grosvenor House, the town residence of the Duke of 
Westminster. Everybody will recollect the enormous interest 
in the social and religious worlds created by the publication of 
Professor Henry Drummond’s great work, ‘* Natural Law in the 
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Spiritual World.” 


It occurred to Lord and Lady Aberdeen, to 
both of whom Mr. Drummond was a cherished friend, that some 
beneficial enlightenment might be bestowed on a number of Society 
people who had read the volume if the author gave a series of 
informal lectures, explaining and amplifying his work. Professor 
Drummond, who shunned the very name of notoriety, was at 


first reluctant. But the Duke of Westminster generously placed 
his splendid mansion at the disposal of Lady Aberdeen and her 
friends, provided they organised the meetings. To a certain 
extent organisation was not required. The large ball-room of 
Grosvenor House was packed on every occasion with a distin- 
guished audience, including many statesmen of note, to whom 
Professor Drummond delivered a delightfully simple, yet 
strikingly impressive address, usually closing his remarks with a 
suggestion that they should offer up a prayer. Mr. Drummond’s 
prayers on these occasions are described by those who heard 
them as the ‘‘ pure utterances of a clear soul.” 

Next year a small committee was formed, the members of 
which included the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, Mr. Brodrick, 
Lord Curzon (then Mr. G. N. Curzon), Lord Mansfield and 
Captain Sinclair, M.P., and the result was a series of services 
for M.P.’s and. House of Lords—‘‘ men only ”—addressed at 
Grosvenor House by Mr. Drummond. The same philosopher 
also addressed a number of meetings for, ‘‘ girls only,” held at 
the residence of the Speaker, which were equally well attended 
by the aristocracy and led to the formation of the ‘‘ Eighty- 
Eight” Club, in existence till most of the ladies interested were 
married. I believe this to be the only instance where a series of 
sacred services of such a character were held in an official 
residence, 





The Original Christmas Card. 


WE know—some of us—that about 35,000,000 Christmas 
cards are sent each year by post in Great Britain, but we 
know—none of us—who first invented Christmas cards. 
Not Messrs, Raphael Tuck, From an article by Mr. 
Percy Collins in the World’s Work, it appears that the 
first real Christmas card was sent about 1844 by the 
late W. A. Dobson, R.A., then a very young man, who 
happened to have a friend to whom he wished to send a 
Christmas token of goodwill. 

So after some thought, he made a sketch symbolising the 
spirit of the festive season and posted it to his friend. This 
sketch—the first Christmas card of which any record is preserved 
—was done ona piece of Bristol board about twice the size of 
the modern letter-card. It depicted a family group toasting 
absent friends among appropriate surroundings of holly and 
evergreens, and was supported by panels illustrating deeds of 
benevolence. 

The success was so great that next year he was induced 
to draw more Christmas cards; then his artistic friends 
copied the idea, which each year found more and more 
imitators, Notfor ten years, however, did it occur to anyone 
that there was money in the idea, and Christmas cards 
became sold in shops. The first specimens, says Mr. 
Collins, were very sorry ones, for it was not till 1866 that 
Messrs. Tuck took the Christmas card in hand. The 
numerous modern varieties of card include even cards for 
the blind and cards for shorthand writers and typists. 








A SEASONABLE subject is the Nativity in Art, and the 
latest addition to the literature of the subject appears 
in the Correspondant of December 25th. Here, Louis 
Juglar discusses some of the pictures of the Nativity to 
be found in the Louvre Collections, putting aside the 
pictures representing the Virgin and Child, the Holy 
Family, and the Adoration of the Magi, and keeping to 
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PERIODICALS IN LIBRARIES. 

Tue Library Association Record publishes, in its mid- 
December number, Mr. James Duff Brown’s interest- 
ing paper on the Selection of Periodicals for the 
brary, which he read at the annual meeting of the 
Library Association at Newcastle. With some 50,000 
publications to choose from, it is no small matter for 
a librarian to make a suitable selection. What he 
does, apparently, is to copy a list in another library, 
or to make a selection from the selection in another 
library. In any case, the list is usually a very stereo- 
typed and commonplace one, and scientific, artistic 
and technical periodicals are much neglected. 

Mr. Brown, who is very enthusiastic as to the value 
of the higher class of periodicals, writes :— 

By actual count it appears that sixty per cent. of the annual 
sum spent on periodicals in municipal libraries is devoted to the 
provision of ephemeral publications of a popular but unenduring 
xind, while, on the average, only forty per cent. is spent on 
scientific, artistic, technical and trade periodicals. 


Mr. Brown makes a plea that these proportions be 
exactly reversed. He says :— 

We all know that there are dozens of popular magazines which 
have no claim to be considered literature at all. They are 
simply so much printed matter arranged round a series of process- 
blocks, and if the pictorial element was absent, it is quite certain 
that neither the general public nor libraries would ever dream of 
supporting them. 

I claim that more good would result from enlarging the field 
of choice, increasing the scientific element to €0 per cent., and 
reducing the popular element to 40 per cent., than is being 
achieved now in many places, where mere ephemera is allowed 
even greater preponderance than the average. 

In order to keep pace with every science or department of 
knowledge, we must supplement the information of the text- 
books by the fresh and constantly changing information published 
in professional and scientific periodicals, 

The important sciences and arts, history, geography, language, 
philosophy, and other great classes, should be much _ better 
represented as regards their best and most representative 
periodical literature, and I do not think such representation 
should be confined to publications in English, 


An exhibition of specimen copies of periodicals 
from all parts of the world was on view when the 
paper was read, and a Classified Catalogue of the 
Periodicals has been prepared and issued in the 
Library Association Series. The Catalogue, however, 
is not exactly a “pioneer work.” Mr. Brown has 
probably relied too much on his collaborators, and 
has overlooked our lists in the “ Annual Index to 
Periodicals ” compiled from actual specimen numbers. 
Classification is always difficult, but the least possible 
of all is the distinction between “review” and 
“magazine.” The Deutsche Rundschau, for instance, 
is quite as important a periodical as the Deutsche 
Revue, and exception may be taken to other peculiari- 
ties in the method of classification. 

The object of this note, however, is to draw 
attention to the many omissions. To name those 
noted from memory when the Catalogue was received, 
the omissions include the Lducational Times, the 
Parents’ Review, School; the Bankers’ Magazine ; the 
Engineering Times, Public Works ; the Journal of the 
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Royal United Service Institution; Musical News, the 


Musical Standard, the Musical Herald, Musical | 


Opinion, the Monthly Musical Record, the Rivista 
Musicale Italiana; the Geographical Teacher ; the 
Field Naturalists Quarterly, the Trish Naturatis¢ ; the 
Medical Magazine; the Journal of the Board of Agri- 
culture; the Boudoir, the Lady's Magazine, the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, the Twentieth Century Home, the 
Monist, the Open Court, the American Journal cf 
Psychology, the Psychological Review, the French Philo- 
sophical and Psychological reviews ; the Zxfositor, the 
Expository Times, the Primitive Methodisé Quarter/,, 
the Jrinceton Review, the Homiletic Review, the 
Missionary Review, the Church Quarterly Review, 
the Hibbert Journal, the Catholic World, the Month, 
the Jrish Ecclesiastical Record; the Annals of th: 
American Academy, the Economie Review, the Yale 
Review, Socialistische Monatshefte, Dokumente des 
Socialismus, and many French Economic reviews ; the 
Celtic Review; the Literary World; the Monthiy 
Review, the National Review, Worlds Work; Good 
Words, New Treand Review, the Treasury, the 
Windsor Magazine, the Leisure Hour, the Sunday 
at Home, the Sunday Magazine, the Sunday Strand, 
the Young Man, the Young Woman, Pearson’s Maga- 
zine, the Overland Monthly, etc., etc.; besides the 
Correspondant, Preussische Jahrbiicher, Nord und Siid, 
Nuova Antologia, and many more important foreign 
periodicals, Clearly the Catalogue needs revision. 


A SWISS ENCYCLOPADIA. 

THe Bibliotheque Universeile, founded in 1796, 
completes, with its December number, the hundred 
and ninth year of its existence. An_ interesting 
literary article in the number gives an account of F, B. 
de Felice (1723-1789) and his Encyclopedia, issued 
in forty-two volumes, 1770-1780, in Switzerland. 
Félice as an Italian, and when he went to Berne in 
1757 he was already favourably known as a commenta- 
tor of Descartes, d'Alembert, etc. In Switzerland he 
founded two reviews, set up a printing-press at 
Yverdon, edited the works of many French authors, 
and was the author of a number of works before the 
idea occurred to him to start a new encyclopedia. 
The work of Diderot and d’Alembert seemed to him 
superficial and defective, and he would compile a 
more impartial inventory of human know!<dge ; but 
his task brought him more vexation than glory or 
money. His chief collaborator was Albert de Haller, 
whose illegible handwriting was the cause of serious 
trouble. 





AN extraordinary development of the collecting craze 
is described in the Wixdsox yy Edouard Charles. As 
postage stamps in every varxety of combination have 
been used for decoration ot plates and vases, the same 
fad is extended now to cigar bands. Curious instances 
of shields, vases and plates decorated in this way are 
snown pictorially. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN 


HOW THE EARTH IS WEIGHED. 

Mr. W. A. SHENSTONE, F.R.S., contributes to the 
Cornhill Magazine a very interesting article, entitled 
“Weighing a World.” 

One of the older, less exact ways of determining 
the earth’s mass, he says, was to see how far a moun- 
tain, the mass of which was first ascertained, would 
deflect from the perpendicular a plumb-line sustaining 
a known weight. 

The “ Cavendish method” is one of the simplest 


and most exact :— 

Two equal balls of lead, each two inches in diameter, were 
attached to the remote ends of a light wooden rod six feet long, 
which was suspended horizontally at its centre, by means of a 
wire forty inches long, inside a narrow wooden case to protect it 
from draughts. Outside the case two much more massive balls, 
also of lead, twelve inches in diameter, were supended by rods 
from a beam, which worked onapivot. This pivot was placedabove 
the wire by which the rod carrying the small balls was suspended, 
so that the large balls could be swung at will into various posi- 
tions outside the case. For example, they could be placed trans- 
versely by putting the two beams at right angles to one another, 
or brought close up to the smaller balls, one large ball to each 
small ball, on opposite sides of the case. The movements of the 
ends of the light rod within the case were measured by means of 
divided scales provided for the purpose, which were viewed from 
a distance through telescopes. In making an experiment the two 
large balls were brought up close to the two small balls, one large 
bail to each small ball, on opposite sides, so that the latter were 
pulled in opposite directions. This set the ends of the light beam 
swinging about a centre which could be determined by observing 
the range of successive swings by means of the divided scales, 
The large balls were then carried round to the opposite sides of 
the case, and brought close up to the small ones as before. The 
result of this was, of course, that the direction of the pulls 
upon the latter was reversed. The centre of swing was again 
determined, and it was found not to be the same as before. 
Many corrections had to be introduced, and so the working out 
of the results was not very simple, but they show that the earth 
has a mean density of 5°45. The Cavendish experiment has 
often been repeated, and Baily (a London stockbroker by pro- 
fession) performed no fewer than 2,153 of these delicate 
experiments in his laboratory at Tavistock Place between the 
years 1738 and 1742, obtaining the value 5°66. 

A WIRE OF QUARTZ, 


The distance which. weights are deflected in 
experiments of this kind is so small that the method 
of measurement must be not more than one part in 
70,000,000 wrong. But how accurate modern instru- 
ments can be made is shown by the following :— 

Cavendish suspended the beam of his “torsion balance,” as 
such an instrument as that used by Cavendish is called, by 
means of a fine‘wire, and the accuracy of his results depende:! 
on the elasticity of the wire. Now, unfortunately, metallic 
wires are not perfectly elastic, and when frequently used are 
subject to ‘‘ fatigue” ; and so there was a defect in the experi- 
quent, which remained uncorrected until a few years ago, when 
Professor Boys discovered how to produce threads not liable to 
this fault. These astonishing threads, which were made of 
melted quartz, are finer by far than the finest wire—so fine, in 
fact, that a single grain of sand spun into one of them might 
yield a thread a thousand miles long; moreover, they surpass 
Steel in strength, and are marvellously elastic. Armed with 
quartz threads Mr. Boys was able to reduce the size of the 
Cavendish apparatus, and at the same time greatly to increase 
its sensibility. This and great personal skill enabled him to 
make what is probably the best measurement yet obtained of 
the earth’s mean density—viz., 5°5270. 

The actual weight of the earth in lbs. is 123 
quadrillions. 
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ONE EMPIRE, ONE FLAG. 
SEE that grand old flag that’s flying 
O’er the ramparts of Quebec ? 
The flag that flew—red, white and blue, 
Above the Victory’s deck. 
It never waves where cowards stand 
But floats above the brave ; 
And streams upon the mastheads 
Of ships that rule the waves. 


’Tis the “red cross” flag of Britain, 
Greet it with a grand hurrah ! 
Gallant sons of Australasia, 
Loyal hearts of Canada, 

Ye have fought beneath that ba 
’Neath its shadow trod the veldt, 
Ye have helped to win its glory, 
Helped to make its power felt. 


Side by side with England’s heroes, 
Side-by side with Scotland’s sons, 
Side by side with Erin’s bravest, 

Ye have faced a foeman’s guns. 

Side by side ye fought and conquered, 
Side by side ye fought and bled, 

Side by side ye lie ennumbered, 

With Great Britain’s mighty dead. 


One great empire, staunch, united, 
Round the world her banner floats, 
Round the world her army bugles 
Peal their morn and evening notes ; 
Round the world the British scarlet 
Is respected, loved, and feared ; 
And no tyranny holds dominion 
Where the Union Jack is reare.i. 


Are you tired of the union, 

Or the grand old flag that flew 
O’er the hero of Trafalgar, 

O’er the field of Waterloo ? 

Hath the spirit died within ye 
That makes flag and country dear: 
Have you lost the grand emotio: 
That promotes the British cheer ? 


Who dare whisper “ annexation,” 
Where that proud old banner waves? 
Would ye sell your fame and country? 
Sell your honour and be slaves? 

Crush the thought e’er it be spoken, 
From such traitorous thoughts refviia; 
Canada shall never waver,— 

She has fought, she'll fight again 


She'll not be the last to answe: 
When the British bugles call ; 

You will find her gallant soldiers 
Where the British heroes fall. 

In the vanguard you will find the: 
With the “ Australasian” brave, 
Ready, aye, to fight for empire, 

Or to fill a soldier's grave. 


. mews “he! : 
“@ ap be revw 
LERRY O emir 





In the January number of the Lay's Realm Miss 
Mary Spencer Warren has an article describing the life 
of Her Excellency the Ambassadress, and the difficult 
part she has to play, not to speak of all the work she is 
expected to do. 
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PUBLICANS ON “PAUL THE PUBLICAN.” 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL. By Sir W. Lawson. 

THE story of “ Paul the Publican” in my Christmas 
Annual, “Here Am I ; Send Me,” has excited consider- 
able attention in the Trade. 

The weekly organ of the Public-house Interest, the 
Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette, assures its readers that it is 
pleasant to be able to record that there is nothing in Mr. 
Stead’s system of trading to which licensed victuallers 
will take particular exception, though the police and the 
licensing justices will probably regard his proposed 
reforms with less equanimity :— 

The further one reads into Mr. Stead’s theories of the duties 
and responsibilities of the model publican, the more one marvels 
at the fertility of imagination which that ingenious reformer 
brings to the conduct of the business. He leaves practicality 
far behind him from the moment he has acquired his licence, 
and but for the good offices of his friend the police inspector we 
fear that he would never have got a renewal. But romantic 
and visionary as are his ideas on the subject of licensed victual- 
ling, they are always interesting. 

As might be expected, the suggestion that the social 
regeneration of modern society may begin at the public- 
house does not commend itself to Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
who has sent me, as a kind of Christmas Carol, the 
following amusing jeu @esprit :-— 

Here am I, send me, dear mother, 

Send me to that Christian brother 
Who so kindly sells us drink, 

Lest to ruin we should sink. 

Thither to and fro I’ll toddle, 
Bringing whiskey from the ‘‘ Model” 
For my father and my mother, 

For my sister and my brother— 

All bought from this Christian brother 
Mother, mother, let me go! 

Oh! I love the whiskey so! 

Stead with every charm has graced it, 
On ‘“‘a moral basis” placed it. 

Every joy shall now possess us ; 
Holy, heavenly whiskey bless us ! 

We have learned from Stead the mighty, 
It’s the real elixir vitee ; 

His blessed secret let me try— 
Mother, let me drink and die! 

The Mayor of Bethnal Green, Mr. C. Wood, J.P., 
sends me the following very interesting letter :— 

Dear Sir,—Your story, ‘‘ Paul the Publican,” somewhat 
resembles my career. I came from Rochester ‘fa Richard 
Watts’ Charity Boy,” the three Poor Travellers Foundation ; 
worked as carpenter some years; took house called Baxendale 
Arms, 164, Columbia Road, Bethnal Green, London, E. ; was 
vestryman, overseer, and churchwarden to the present Bishop 
of London when rector of Bethnal Green; built music hall ; 
got licences from L.C.C., and invited people to gather there 
and talk matters over. ‘The Friends’ Hall people used to come 
on Sunday evening ; a Quaker named Dutton was the leader. 
I have had Socialists, Anti-vaccinationists, Agapemonites ; people 
that believe in marriage, and those that believed, or professed 
to, in free love. Followers of St. Crispin, and ‘‘all sorts and 
conditions of men” have met here, and talked and wrangled 
together, but never went so far as a fight, like they do in the 
House of Commons sometimes, 

I thought it might interest you to know these matters. I may 
say I gave up this house to my son some two years ago. 


Mr. T. R. Spring, the President of the Beer and Wine 
Trade National Defence League, writes me as follows 
from Victoria, Morpeth Road, Victoria Park, London, 

You have hit the keynote of the whole matter, and I trust it 
may lead your temperance friends to review their opinions. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


I have been at the trade some years, both as a beer and wine j 


seller and (as now) a full licence holder, and I am fully and 
heartily in accord with you when you say, ‘‘ Begin with the 
public-house and work up to the Church,” and my fervent hope 
and desire is that such ideas as yours shall, in the near future, 
prevail. Iam sure there are hundreds of licence holders who 
are trying hard to make their premises as far as possible what 
you suggest, a ‘public home,” and I propose to give you a 
brief outline of what I accomplished in that direction, and all 
the time being branded as unworthy the zights of citizenship by 
my teetotal friends. 

Ten years ago I bought a beer and wine house. I found it a 
low-class house, in bad repute. It had one clul (Foresters) 
held there, and was altogether low-down. The house is now 
held by my son. 

During my tenancy I either originated or assisted in the 
formation and carrying on of the following :—Three football 
clubs (two now running), five bencfit and friendly societics 
(four now running), one friendly societies war relief fund, one 
war relief public ‘‘ carnival,” one band (chiefly old soldiers, 
still going), two cricket clubs, one harriers club, and many 
others. 

I am still doing similar work, and shall be pleased to inter- 
view you, when I think we can both be gainers in the knowledge 
of how to do good even if a publican. 


As a pendant to these very interesting communications 
from the leaders of the opposing forces at home, I print 
an extract from a very kind letter which I received last 
month from no less orthodox and conservative a per- 
sonage than M. Pobedonestseff, who is not only Procurator 
of the Holy Synod, but has been for twenty years the 
mainstay of the Conservative Party in Russia. 

Writing on November 30th (December 13th) from St. 
Petersburg, M. Pobedonestseff says :— 


“T thank you very much for your Annual and your new 
story. Very interesting. It is a touching Utopia of 
Christian life in the universal Church of future ‘ Evolu- 
tion.’ 

“ Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after truth in 
the Christian Church and life ! Ofthese it was said, Every 
one that is of the truth heareth My voice. And of these 
it was said, These all died in Faith, not having received 
the promises, but having seen them and grected them 
from afar (Heb. xi.).” 


To this I append an extract from a letter from Dr. 
Clifford, the leader of the Passive Resistance move- 
ment :— 


It is the best thing you have yet done. It is the picture of 
your ideals, beliefs, spirit and purposes; it has your vivid per- 
ception that the value of life is in its use to others; it supplies 
the modern interpretation of the Christianity of Jesus Christ in 
a most arresting and impressive setting. It shows that whilst 
Christianity may be a philosophy for a few, an exclusive: 
‘Church ” for others, and a way to personal peace and comfort 
for the majority, its present-day business is the creation of a 
social institute for the service of man in all the depth and width 
of its needs. It will offend some—probably many—by its blunt 
directness of speech and its freshness of thought. It will wound 
those who cannot think of Christianity except in the con- 
ventionally reverent moulds of the past. The tone here and 
there is hard and harsh; but it is based on the true Christian 
idea, and expresses the deepest meaning of the Incarnation. 

One thing is lacking in the picture. You have followed too 
completely the idea of Emerson that ‘‘action is education,” 
and so give too scant a place to the forces of the intellect. 

The story will have a wide circulation and do a great good. 
But when the first issue is exhausted, you should reprint it as a 
— book—say a sixpenny—and give it wings throughout the 
world, 
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Admiral Togo: Hero and Creator of the Japanese Navy. 


By HIRATA 


N the family of Togo, in the clan of Satsuma, was 
born a child. His friends gave him the name 
of Heihachiro. Satsuma is one of the greatest 

homes of the fighting traditions of the Japanese 
samurai. The family name of Togo is nearly as 
historical as the military genius of the Satsuma clan. 
It was on the fourteenth day of October, 1857, that 
the child of fate first opened its eyes. 

Stern fact presents Admiral Togo as nothing more 
or less than an admirable type of Japan’s fighting 
men—poor in dinner speeches, poorer in the graces 
of a military “cake walk,” and poorer yet in the 
touches of human weaknesses on the actual field of 
battle which would afford such delicious opportunity 
for the editorial critic. 

Almost from his babyhood, his life was placed 
upon the altar of militant Japan. He is one of 
the first graduates from the first naval academy in 
Japan. In those now ancient days, the school was 
called the Heigakuryo. No one can tell you the 
extraordinary record he made there—simply because 
he did not make it. ‘They were nothing more than so 
many children then. ‘he Government sent abroad, 
at its expense, a number of boys who seemed to give 
more than a mere promise. ‘l’ogo Heihachiro, a mere 
youth, went to the home-land of the greatest navy 
in the world, taking upon his tender years and 
shoulders the distinction of the chosen few among 
many samurai youths who were fated to uphold the 
majesty and dignity of their beloved emperor on sea. 
The present admiral of the Japanese fleet has been 
aboard the Worcester in the years 1873 and 1874. 
Evidently, he did nothing very remarkable on the 
British training-ship; he was shelved away with the 
goodly company of a vast number of nice common- 
places “of excellent conduct and very good ability.” 

On his return, he found that his home-land wel- 
comed him with a huge task. It was nothing less than 
the creation of a new navy. Even the small and 
thankless task of translating many a tiresome technical 
word, without which the science of naval warfare on 
modern lines could not be communicated to the youths 
of his country, fell upon him. From the lowest rank, 
he toiled, always fashioning the destiny of the 
Japanese Navy, and always, mark you, without saying 
a thing! What an impossible subject for a character 
sketch, to be sure! 

The first time the world heard of him was when he 
wrote—with an amazing abruptness—the preface to 
the Chino-Japanese War, on a beautiful fall day, off 
the Korean littoral. Go into the backyard of history 
and in a merry company of Japanese sailors, over 
their ripening cups of sa&é, you hear the following : 

There were -rumours of war in those days. People 
talked of many things which big China would do 
to us before breakfast. But nothing definite was 
known. No one dreamed of such a thing as 


TATSUO. 


saying the last word. Suddenly, the Maniwa 
and her sister ships caught sight of the Chinese 
warships convoying transports. Admiral Togo was 
on the Waviwa. Instructions from his home govern- 
ment? Nota single shadow of it—at least, as to the 
definite plan to follow. Something happened—some 
say it was an accident. At any rate, the first thing 
you saw was that the Chinese warships were taking a 
wrong direction to get to Korea, and at their top 
speed. The Vaviwa signalled the transport to follow 
the fleet in the direction of Japan. ‘The Aowshing 
was in charge of an English captain; he was willing 
to take his orders from the Japanese cruiser squadron. 
The Chinese officials aboard the ship were entirely 
too benighted for such a philosophical frame of mind. 
The world knows what had happened. When Admiral 
Togo fished out the captain of the Kowshing from 
the water, he found an English officer who had been 
trained upon the same training ship, H.M.S. Worcester, 
the old acquaintance of his Thames days. When 
the news of the sinking of the Chinese transport 
reached Japan—and through London, too, it was 
said—there was an extraordinary session of the 
cabinet before the throne. The late Marquis Saigo, 
the brother of the famous commander-in-chicf of th 
men under the brocade banner in the days of restora- 
tion, was one of those present. Like most of the 
Satsuma men, he was rather rich in picturesque brusque- 
ness of speech. He spoke of Admiral Togo as one of 
his pet boys. He said: “ Your majesty, Heihachiro is 
a fool. He has brought us into an extremely embar- 
rassing position. As for the course to be taken, 
however, that is compellingly clear. War is the only 
thing before us.” History has not taken the trouble 
of guaranteeing us the fidelity of this story to truth. 

As an ornament in my lady’s &vé, I have a 
suspicion that the present commander of the Japanese 
fleet off Port Arthur is too silent, too grimly modest. 
As for commanding the respect—above all, implicit 
obedience—and what is more, the hearts of his men, 
Admiral Togo has no superior. Admiral Ito is a 
commander with the halo of high-rank superiority 
which, nevertheless, is somewhat vague in the eyes oi 
his men. Not that Admiral Togo does not carry 
such a halo in the eyes of his worshippers aboard 
the fighting ships of his Majesty. But every one 
of the sailors of Japan sees in him something 
more tangible than the godlike halo of rank and 
power. He knows that his commander can teach 
him in his own sphere of activity. Admiral Togo is 
one of the authors of the new navy of Japan. He 
is master of every detail of the profession. There 
never sailed a more rigorous commander in point of 
discipline among his men than the Admiral who has 
now reached the pinnacle of fame, and with it the 
absolute, unquestioned confidence of his Government 
and his fellow-countrymen. 
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THE AUSTRALASIAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

HOUSEKEEPING and its interests are evidently to the 
fore in the Australian Commonwealth. The history of 
the month of November is prominently concerned with 
the questions of sugar, butter, cotton and coals. The 
Kanakas are to be deported from Queensland in two 
years’ time, but as their place is being filled by the 
Hindus and Chinese, it is feared that the last state of the 
sugar industry will be worse than the first, The poten- 
tialities of the butter industry as a source of national 
wealth, now under inquiry by a Commission, are said to 
be the most enormous that the 
State possesses. Fears are ex- 
pressed that cotton produced by 
white labour will stand a poor 
chance in competition with cot- 
ton produced in other lands by 
coloured labour. With a view to 
encouraging local manufactures, 
exhibitions of local products are 
being arranged in the chief Aus- 
tralian towns. 

The Hon. G. Swinburne, Vic- 
torian Minister for Water Supply, 
expounds in an _ interview his 
scheme for entrusting to the 
Government the whole contro} 
of the irrigation business, abolish- 
ing the Trusts, and appointing 
one central body to administer 
the whole scheme. An interview 
with Mr. R. J. Larking shows ; 
that the Australian Universities j 
are waking up to the subject of |'% 
commercial education, Senator | ~ 
G. F. Pearce describes the evolu- 
tion of the Trades Hall, or the 
growth of the Australian Labour 
Party. 
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THE AMERICAN 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

A DESCRIPTION of Pittsburg, 
the new great city based on steel, its resources, 
industries, commerce, and also its “esthetic and 
intellectual side,” forms the principal feature of 
the January number. The comparative exhibition of 
American and foreign paintings, described by Ernest 
Knaufft, indicates a growing cult of art in the great 
industrial Republic. An interesting glimpse of the way 
in which impressions of the war are circulated amongst 
the illiterate masses of Russia is given in a sketch of the 
coloured war pictures in Russia and Japan. This method 
of disseminating news goes back as far as the battle of 
Poltava, 1709, and is quite a feature of Russian popular 
life. There is a yaluable paper on the English spelling 
of Russian words by Herman Rosenthal. There is a 
sketch of what people read in Austria and Bohemia, 
chiefly of the periodical press. A life of Samuel Gompers 
requires separate notice. 





AN interesting paper on the Home Life of General 
Booth will be found in the January number of the Suaday 
Magazine. 
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Hon. Sidney Smith. 


(Postmaster-General of the Australian Commonwealth and head 
of the Government telegraph system.) 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

THE January number, as a whole, is not one of especial 
interest. 

OUR FAILURE IN TIBET. 

Mr. Alexander Ular, referring to the Tibetan imbroglio, 
Says :— 

The Manchu dynasty did not want the effective suzerain‘y 
of Tibet which they had abandoned long ago. They highly 
appreciated the gracious and skilful behaviour of England, 
which strengthened their moral situation in the eyes of the 
Chinese and of the world. Actual superintendence or adminis- 
tration of Tibet would have occa- 
sioned them expense and other dis- 
agreeable consequences; mere mor:! 
prestige without any necessity fir 
action was far better. A. splendi! 
performance of ‘‘saving the face 
policy” was to be accomplished 
The ratification of the Anglo-Tibeta 
Treaty was not only to oblige mutu 
ally China and England, and to 
establish a community of views tha 
was likely to be of great consequenc : 
just at this moment, but it was als 
to strike a great blow against the 
spectre of Russian supremacy in th 
Far East. More even, it was t 
bring about a community of interests 
that could successfully oppose an} 
extravagant Imperialist tendencies o! 

} victorious Japan. In spite of suc! 
a. beautiful prospects for England and 
\ the Manchu dynasty, the enterprise 
has resulted in a complete failure. 


TOO MUCH UTILITARIANISM. 


Mr. D. A. Macnaughton pro- 
tests against attempting too much 
in the way of technical and 
specialised education before es- 
tablishing sound bases of general 
culture :— 

Technical education is the sequel 
to, not the substitute for, a secondary 
education, and will be valueless unless 
based upon it. The crying need of this country is a system of 
sound secondary education, not specialised to meet the require- 
ments of a particular trade or industry, but directed to the cultiva- 
tion of valuable mental habits. This we must have to bridge the 
gap between the elementary school and the higher technical insti- 
tutions, and, until it is provided, the results of our technical 
education will always be disappointing. An antiquated 
feudalism and an unenlightened empiricism have long prevented 
us from realising that the nation as a whole should have the 
opportunity of secondary education ; utilitarian blindness and 
the narrowness of the specialist from rightly deciding of what it 
should consist. 

THE DIVINE FEMININE, 


George Barlow has a curious paper on “ The Dua! 
Nature of Deity,” in which he declares that asceticism 
and sexlessness are by no means divine principles :— 

The most highly-wrought and poetic natures do, in effect, 
combine the masculine and feminine attributes. Mere maleness 
is not a noble thing. It is a coarse and crude thing. From 
its unchecked action in the world all evil things have sprung ; 
wars, greed, cruelty, injustice, falseness, corruption. Human 
history may, from the religious point of view, almost be regarded 
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as arecord of the long striving of the Holy Spirit, the Divine 
Feminine, to penetrate with its pure sunlight the gloom and 
darkness accruing from the lusts and wickedness of men. 
In Jesus Christ we find—as Robertson pointed out—a combina- 
tion of the masculine and feminine characteristics. i Jesus 
wept.” ‘**When He beheld the city, He wept over it.” Yes; 

but that weeping was not the mark of a weak or morbidly 
sensitive disposition. It was not cowardly or hysterical weeping. 
It was the natural expression of a heart overflowing with love 
and pity. It was feminine—in the noblest sense—but it was 
not effeminate. It was the visible outcome of a mystery which 
the writer believes to lie at the very root of all human and 
cosmic mysteries, the mystery of the Divine Feminine in God. 

LIKE MISTRESS, LIKE COOK, 

Mrs. Mary A. Davies attributes much of our physical 
deterioration to bad cookery, and makes mistresses 
responsible for the inferiority of their cooks :— 

If it is not necessary for her actually to cook her own food, if 
she marries, and often if she does not, she will have to direct her 
servants, to point out their mistakes, and show them how to 
correct them. There is a great outcry about the incompeten~y 
of cooks and other servants, but few seem to realise that tne 
position is caused by incompetent mistresses, 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

THE January Nineteenth Century is a number of aver- 
age interest. I have noticed the three first articles at 
length elsewhere. 

UNIVERSITIES IN INDIA. 

The Bishop of Madras gives a rather pessimistic 
account of “ Higher Education in India.” Of necessity, 
University education, which is purely European, has been 
divorced from religion, yet the native tradition has always 
held religion and education as one. Teaching in the 
English language is another drawback, as the effort to 
acquire knowledge and at the same time express ideas in 
a new language is often too much for students. The 
Bishop says :— 

It is safe to say that not morg that 4,000 of those who 
matriculate every year at the five universities are bond fide 
university students, intending to study for a degree. This is 
not a large number out of a population of 300,000,000, But 
it is too large for real efficiency. It is no exaggeration, I think, 
to say that at least half, if not two-thirds, of the students at the 
various colleges ought not to be studying at a university at all. 
My own experience would be that, out of every 100 students 
who are reading either English Literature or Philosophy at the 
universities, about sixty are quite unfitted to study these subjects 
as they ought to be studied at a university. Neither their 
abilities nor their previous teaching in any way fit them for a 
university education. 

THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES. 

The Hon. J. Mildred Creed refutes the old belief that 
the Australian aborigines are the lowest of all races in 
the scale of intelligence, That idea originally spread 
owing to the lowness in the scale of intelligence of the 
first white settlers, The blacks learn rapidly, and the 
standard of success in their schools is higher than that 
of white schools, The girls make excellent servants, 
All aboriginals who have opportunities learn English 
thoroughly, and never use pidgin English. 

A QUESTION FOR PARENTS, 

Mr. E. H. Cooper protests against the extravagant 
manner in which the children of the well-to-do are 
“amused” and begifted at Christmas :— 

These children—mites of six and seven, schoolboys of ten and 
eleven who are never well out of Westgate or Broadstairs, girls 


in their teens who are already being teased by a heritage of 


nerves—tell me proudly at the end of a month’s Christmas 


holidays that they have been to ten or a dozen theatres, into the 
country occasionally for two days’ shooting or hunting and a 
dance, to half a dozen fancy dress balls in London, and to as 
many more children’s parties of various kinds in houses which 
have become for the evening a temporary combination of the 
Alhambra and the Carlton Restaurant. The same excess can 
be seen to-day in the matter of presents. A friend of mine who 
was sending her children to tea with me asked that they might 
not have any presents, as the nursery was already so full of toys 
that, in spite of regular clearances for the benefit of the 
hospitals, there was hardly room to play with them. 
WELSIT COAL EXPORT. 

Mr. W. H. Renwick has no difficulty in showing the 
absurdity of the outcry against the export of Welsh 
coal :— 

Alarmists urge us to restrict the export of our smokeless steam 
coal. Why do they stop there? Why not arrest the sale to 
foreign nations of British-built ships of war, guns, ammunition, 
and the thousand and one articles manufactured in this country 
for export abroad, which might possibly be used against us in 
times of national peril ? 

It is essential to keep before us the fact that any restrictions 
upon the free export of Welsh coal will be followed by economic 
disturbances of national importance ; we cannot jeopardise the 
earning power of the many millions of money sunk in the 
development of the South Wales coalfield, and the grea 
attendant enterprises requisite for the carriage and shipment 
of the coal, endanger the employment of the great mining 
population, to say nothing of the injury to our immense shipping 
industry, unless it is proved beyond any possibility of doubt 
that our very existence as a nation is at stake. 

NAVAL DISARMAMENT. 

Mr. E. M. Robertson, K.C., M.P., evidently thinks 
that the duty of proposing a scheme for limiting naval 
armaments falls upon us as the greatest naval Power :— 

I have never contended that we are under a greater obligation 
than other nations to lead the way in reduction of forces. But 
I still think that our supreme position on the sea would have 
made_it easier for us than for some other Powers to propose 
once more to take up the Russian project seriously at some 
suitable time. In the meantime Europe is faced with the 
prospect of the continued increase of the evil which all Europ: 
agreed in denouncing only six years ago. There seems to be no 
reason why the estimates which have doubled in the last ten 
years should not double again in the next—none except the 
financial exhaustion of some of the competitors. At present 
neither ourselves nor other nations have any fixed principles to 
guide us. What are now the two Powers whose strength should 
be the measure of our own minimum? Is Russia to count as 
one? Is America to count as another ? 


The Century Magazine. 

THE January Century opens with an admirably illus- 
trated article by Mr. Randall Blackshaw, showing 
“London in Transformation.” All buildings, bridges, 
and monuments now projected or under construction are 
shown. Professor H. F. Osborne describes the Ichthyo- 
saurs whose fossil remains have been discovered and 
restored in America. Mr. Andrew D. White continues 
his diplomatic reminiscences. 


Scribners Magazine for January contains an article 
n “ Political Problems of Europe,” especially interesting 
to Americans, by Mr. Frank Vanderlip, in which the writer 
says that Germany is the European country most to be 
watched and dreaded as a competitor by Americans. 
A literary-geographical article is tuat on “ Erasmus” 
and “ The Cloister and the Hearth,” with quaint illustra- 
tions of Gouda and other old Dutch towns associated 
with Erasmus. he illustrations in colour are the 
feature of another article—‘‘ Amsterdam Impressions.” 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


THE Fortnightly begins the New Year indifferently 
well. Few of the articles demand separate notice. 


THE RE-MAKER OF THE NAVY. 

An anonymous writer, dealing with “ The British and 
German Fleets,” thus refers to Admiral Fisher :— 

It is fortunate for the nation that it had one of the most 
remarkable men of the age to undertake the task of remodelling 
the Fleet to render it fit for its duty as the bulwark of British 
liberties, trade, and Empire. Voracious for work, an officer 
who thinks in fleets and oceans where others have been content 
to think in ships and seas, Sir John Fisher had made his reputa- 
tion as an administrator years before the public became familiar 
with his name. The science of naval warfare has received his 
life-long devotion, It has been remarked that Sir John Fisher 
runs the risk of those persons of whom all men speak well. 
In honesty it must be said that this officer is in no such danger. 
He has, it is true, the complete confidence of the public ; but it 
is probably no exaggeration to say that the majority of the 
officers of the Fleet—certainly of the senior officers—do not 
share the enthusiasm of civilians, The Navy is a service with 
conservative traditions, and the reformer is apt to tread on 
someone’s toes. Admiral Fisher has done a good deab of 
dancing of this character. 

SPYING AND LYING IN FRANCE, 

M. Charles Bastide declares that espionage, public 
and private, is universal in France:— 

The hours hang heavy on the dourgeois’s hands. Outdoor 
exercise seldom attracts him. How delectable a pastime to 
watch his neighbours, and if, as is not infrequently the case in 
highly-centralised: France, they depend upon the authorities 
for a living, to inform against them, ‘The sport is inexpensive 
and unattended with danger, and with what inward content 
does the amateur detective watch developments; the officer 
sent away to a distant garrison, the old teacher in the elementary 
school waiting in vain for the expected pension, the ambitious 
civil engineer thwarted in his hopes of promotion, and dying in 
the sleepy town like a poisoned rat in a hole. 

Nor is espionage confined to politics. A vaster field is open 
to the informer in private life ; the employer has unknown friends 
who warn him against his employés ; the mistress learns, through 
the medium of the post-office, that the cook, in collusion with 
the butcher, inflated last month’s bill. Thanks to the devotion 
of a friend too modest to sign his missives, husband or wife 
make startling discoveries. Many a betrothed girl has wept 
bitter tears on reading the wicked lie, written out in so fair a 
hand, on the sheet of violet-tinted notepaper. 


THE CULT OF LONDON. 


Mr. Perceval Landon devotes half a dozen pages of 
impressionism to lauding the British metropolis :— 

To the fact that she has no rival on earth, no standard of 
man’s making to equal her own, the strange attraction of 
London is mainly due. Gravitation has its human as well as 
its physical truth. The most enormous work of man, she has 
created her own atmosphere, and in solitude she dwells apart, 
taking counsel with no other thing, careless of praise or blame, 
and self-contained as she should be whose children’s devotion, 
though deep as a religion, is never expressed, 


SUCCESSFUL LAND PURCHASE. 

Sir Charles Boxall, K.C.B., thus praises the working of 
the last Irish Land Purchase Act :— 

There is no doubt about the beneficial results to tenantry who 
buy under the Act. It will be no longer advisable or desirable 
that they should be in a position to humbug Land Commissions 
on future visits; they will have absolute security for their hold- 
ings; they will be the absolute freeholders ; they will, in short, 
have heart put into them, and will have secured what they have 
wanted for so long. 

The framers of the Act have evidently been determined to 
make it a success if they can. The simplicity of the adminis- 


tration is admirable. There are no heavy legal expenses to be 
horne, either on one side or on the other. ‘The tenants need 
not pay any ; the landlords certainly no more than in a private 
sale. There are no stamp duties whatever. 
SECRETS OF JOURNALISM. 

Mr. Francis Gribble, in an article on Sainte-Beuve, 
tells the following amusing, and no doubt true, story :— 

A certain London journalist was lately asked to write an 
article on Chateaubriand. 
Chateaubriand’s writings, and the conditions of his commission 
were such that he had no time to study them. The best that hx 
could do in the circumstances was slavishly to paraphrase th: 
criticisms of Sainte-Beuve. He did this, and his essay duly 
appeared in one of the most important of our crilical organs. 
His fear of being found out was considerable, but was soon 
proved to be groundless. In the course of a post or two his 
editor received a letter from an enthusiastic reader—a well- 
known authority on French literature—who congratulated him 
on having printed the most accurate exposition of the religious 
influence of the author of ‘‘Le Génie du Christianisme” that 
had ever appeared in the English language, 


THE WORLD’S WORK AND PLAY. 


THE World's Work begins the New Year admirably. 
Several articles are noticed at length elsewhere. Asa 
frontispiece is a portrait of Marquis Oyama and his wife, 
the latter in Japanese dress. 

Mr. Edwin S. Grew, writing on “London’s New 
Electric Railways,” reminds us that when all the new 
London electric railways are completed—in a year or a 
year and a-half—the Londoner will be able to travel over 
sixty miles of tube and tunnel without going twice over 
the same stretch of line. The lines in progress, of course, 
are the Baker Street and Waterloo Railway, the Picca- 
dilly and Brompton Tube (to go on to Holborn), the 
Charing Cross, Euston, and Hampstead Tube, and the 
Great Northern and Strand Tube. The following is the 
present position of these various undertakings :— 

Of the Baker Street and Waterloo line all the tunnels are 
driven between Lisson Grove and Waterloo; the shafts are all 
sunk ; the permanent way is now being laid. On the Great 
Northern, Piccadilly, and Brompton line the tunnels between 
Earl’s Court and Down Street, in Piccadilly, are driven ; and 
at the Great Northern section at right angles to this the tubes 
have been taken from Finsbury Circus to Holborn, The tube 
tunnels of the Charing Cross, Euston and Hampstead line are 
being driven at several points between the terminal stations, and 
are rapidly nearing final through connection. 

“The Most Wonderful Bridge in the World”—that 
over the Victoria Falls—is described by Mr. Eustace 
Reynolds-Ball. It has perforce been constructed on the 
cantilever principle, the bridge being built simultaneously 
from each end, until the two parts meet. 

The Paris shops at Christmas are described in lively 
manner by a Parisian, and there are articles on the 
game of curling, and the growing of flowers for the 
Christmas market. Mr, Tighe Hopkins, in a paper on 
“Art and Business in the Music Hall,” gives a glimpse 
behind the scenes in a world of which some people know 
very little. Seven London music halls (out of the 190 
odd existing) take between them in twelve months nearly 
£500,000 as admission money, against which their 
expenditure amounts to over £380,000, most of which is 
paid to the performers. A lady comic in the front rank 
may ask practically what she pleases. Dan Leno was 
worth £250 a week to Drury Lane; and the little French 
lady who first “looped the loop” was (it is said) paid 
4500 a week. The “particular stars in the London 
halls earn something like £1 a minute.” 
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THE INDEPENDENT REVIEW. 

Two articles in the /udependent Review are noticed 
elsewhere—Mr. Massingham’s “ Struggle in France” and 
Mr. Masterman’s “ Problem of the Unemployed.” ‘The 
number is a strong one, and contains at least two articles 
of great political importance. 

WHAT HAS THE GOVERNMENT DONE WITH THE ARMY? 

The first is Major Secly’s paper on “ The Army and 
the People.” A more damning indictment it would be 
impossible to imagine. He points out that since the 
present Government came into office it has exactly 
doubled the military expenditure of this country, and 
added 25 millions a year to the War List. And what 
has been the net result? Major Seely asks us to 
judge from one fact alone—namely, that they have re- 
armed our artillery with a new quick-firing gun which is 
as much inferior to the quick-firing guns of Russia, France 
and Germany as the muzzle-loader was to the modern 
rifle. Our gun will fire little over two aimed shots per 
minute ; the guns of foreign countries anything from eight 
to twenty. .Ours has a low velocity with aclumsy speed 
contrivance for preventing recoil. The others are all 
high velocity, and the recoil is taken on the carriage, so 
that relaying is unnecessary. Truth to tell, says Major 
Seely, the whole story of the gun is like some strange and 
evildream. Ten years of increasing military extrava- 
gance culminating in an expenditure of armaments 
exceeding that of any nation in the world, and at the end 
of it all an obsolete gun. 

Major Seely insists that the regular army must be cut 
down in numbers and improved in quality, and that every- 
body should be encouraged as far as possible to perform 
some military duty to the State, and receive payment for 
their loss of time. He thinks that Mr. Arnold-Forster 
made a fatal mistake in dealing a death-blow to the 
Militia and Volunteers. Altogether Major Seely’s article 
is going to be read, pondered and made a note of by all 
those who are seriously concerned with the responsibilities 
of Empire. 

A PLEA FOR HIGH LICENCES, 

The other political article of importance is Mr. Thomas 
Shaw’s paper on Finance and the Drink Trade. Heisa 
strong advocate forthe high licence. He maintains that 
by clapping an average licence duty of £20 a year on all 
public-houses a sum of £8,000,000 a year would be avail- 
able for public purposes. He refers copiously to the 
experience of America, and claims to have shown that the 
high licence system is one which may command the 
sympathies and unite the efforts of financial and tem- 
perance reformers. 

BACK TO CHRIST. 

Mr. C. R. Buxton, in a paper entitled “ One View of 
Christian Faith,” maintains that the watchword of the 
Christianity of the future will be “ Back to Christ,” and 
that the backward movement will not only be back from 
sin, from materialism, and from tradition, but from the 

Church and from the Bible itself, for the word of God 
and the only evidence of Christianity is Christ. The 
forms of faith in which the convictions of our ancestors 
were embodied are the modern counterpart of those 
works which Luther detected as the real enemies of 
faith. Without the reality of present-living religion 
behind them they are no better than the poorest fetich. 

SOCIALISM IN AMERICA, 

Mr. Frederic C. Howe, writing on the Presidential 
Election, attaches great importance to the fact that the 
Secialist candidates polled 60,000 votes at the last 
election. This is an increase of three-fold in two years’ 


time—a rate of increase that he thinks will be grcatly 
exceeded in years to come. If the election of 1908 shows 
a similar growth, the old democratic party may pass out 
of existence and be succeeded by a frankly socialist 
party, which Mr. Howe regards as the Nemesis of the 
policy of protection. . 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

There is avery delightful literary article by Mr. Algar 
Thorold on the “ Ideas of Anatole France.” Mr. Thorold 
maintains that the belief in the absence of any ascertain- 
able moral or intellectual order in the world has been 
rendered perfectly by M. France. Mr. Herbert Paul 
writes an interesting paper on Bishops and Historians. 


; THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

THE Monthly Review for January contains several 
articles of considerable interest. 

ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN ASIA, 

Mr. E. John Solano writes a long and somewhat 
misty article upon “ The Destiny of Britain in Central 
Asia” :— 

Russia reaches southward over the lands north-east ofan angle 
formed by the Himalayas with the Kuen Lun and Altun 
Tagh ranges ; while Britain extends her influence northward 
into regions south-east of this great barrier. Nature, through 
this rough inverted cross of rock, becomes a factor of profound 
influence on human fate. She gives mankind a precious hope 
for the future peace of Asia. For this cross divides the heart of 
Asia into separate and ample spheres for the respective expan- 
sions of Britain and Russia ; and, at the present time, it tends 
to preserve peace and prevent a conflict between these races, by 
keeping the early and indefinite stage of their further expansions 
distinct. Itis clear, at any rate, by the force of this natural 
circumstance, that Thibet is destined for the ripe civilisation of 
Britain—not for the crude conquest of Russia. 

STATE REGISTRATION OF NURSES. 

Katharine Henrietta Monk, Matron of the Nurse- 
Training School of King’s College Hospital, pleads for 
the licensing and registration of all surgical and medical homes 
and private nursing associations. Some official control of this 
character would safeguard the interests both of the public and 
the medical profession, for it would give opportunity for the 
full investigation of the standard of those employed therein. 
Such a scheme would make the employment of the untrained 
nurse practically impossible ; also every hospital, small as well 
as large, should be compelled to keep a register of those trained 
in its school, and the adoption of a uniform certificate by al/ 
hospitals, large and small, of a perfectly different character to 
that at present used—a certificate showing the period of con- 
secutive training received in the wards of a hospital, with the 
plan of practical and technical education given, and instruction 
in sick cookery, etc. 

THE NEXT STAGE-—-TELEPATHY. 

The late Rev. J. M. Bacon, in an article describing “ The 
Birth of Telegraphy,” foresees telepathy as the next stage 
in human intercommunication :— 

If it be possible that civilised man possesses the rudiments of 
faculties which are as yet in abeyance, or the traces of faculties 
which have fallen into disuse, then is it not at least conceivable 
that the development of such faculties, in some ways indicated 
by modern knowledge, may result in achievements beyond our 
present dreams? In the mode of wireless telegraphy at present 
being pursued one chief and essential aid is towar«s the perfect- 
ing instruments which shall respond to one another in obedience 
to a perfect syntony existing between them. In this direction 
lies the one hope of practical improvement and success. For 
instruments write mental faculties, and conceive individuals 
whose minds can presently be so disciplined and tuned to each 
other as to act in concert at will and at a distance. Under such 
circumstances we might contemplate a future mode of telegraphy 
to which there would seem no assignable limit. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

Pity the sorrows of .a poor Unionist Editor who can 
find little to bless in the public acts of the Unionist 
Administration and much to bewail. Mr. L. J. Maxse 
begins the New Year with a prolonged invective against 
the Ministry for its culpable negligence in preparing for 
war and the hollow hypocrisy of its zeal against Alien 
Immigration. His only consolation is the sorry one of 
knowing that if the Unionists are bad the Liberals are 
worse. The distracted Editor is no longer able to pretend 
that Lord Rosebery is any better than Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman. “ Ever since the Kaiser diverged toa visit 
at Dalmenyand hypnotised his host, the Liberal Imperialist 
leader has been on the down grade.” If he were placed in 
office he would be “a puppet of Potsdam” “as completely 
as any Unionist Minister of recent years.” 


A SEDATIVE FOR DELIRIOUS JINGOES. 


As for the condition of our Empire, we shall not 
have a cannon fit to bring into the field against any 
European foe till 1907. It is worth while remember- 
ing this admission. Until January, 1907, we ought 
to be able to count upon the assistance of our dis- 
tinguished colleague in calming the bellicose trans- 
ports of his political friends when the next Fashoda 
or Dogger Bank incident occurs. It can hardly be 
patriotic to hurl a British army at the Russians, or the 
Germans, or the French, when we have no cannon but 
those that fire three rounds a minute and have a range 
of 4,000 yards, while the new gun, which will fire twenty 
rounds a minute and has a range of 7,000 yards, is still 
in process of manufacture. 

As for Mr. Arnold-Forster’s Army “ reforms,” they fill 
the patriot Editor with frenzied alarm. Now that the 
second Russian railway is built to the Afghan frontier we 
have the prospect of having to defend Herat against 
400,000 Russians with an Indian Army consisting, all 
told, of 77,000 white and 157,000 native troops. It is 
true that the Unionists have doubled our military 
expenditure in ten years, but still Mr. Maxse is 
dissatisfied. As we seem to grow comparatively weaker 
with every fresh increase of expenditure, John Bull is 
beginning to turn a deaf ear to the cry of this horseleec 


CAN THE DEPARTMENT “ DO NO WRONG”? 


Apart from these Jeremiads of the Editor and his 
“ Anxious Patriot,” the number does not call for much 
notice. Sir Godfrey Lushington attempts to defend the 
Home Office for its blunder in the Beck case with the 
true instinct of a Government official who never sees 
that when his Department has been caught out in some 
clear, scandalous fault, the least said is the soonest 
mended. If Home Office officials were half as anxious 
to revise the unjust sentences passed by judges as 
they are to?clear their beloved Department from 
the condemnation pronounced by public opinion, there 
would be fewer Beck cases to rouse public indignation. 


THE IRREPRESSIBLE FISCAL QUESTION, 


All roads lead to Rome, and to the fanatical Pro- 
tectionist every question points to Fiscal Reform. But 
it is rather disappointing to find that Mr. Arthur W. 
Samuels, K.C., has nothing better to say about Ireland 
and the Fiscal Question than that there is nothing to be 
done but to clap on a food tax for the encouragement of 
Irish agriculture. Mr. Maxse reports his lecture on the 
Colonial offer, from which he carefully omits all reference 
to the fact that Mr, Chamberlain at the time of the 
Coronation Conference, when the so-called offer was 


OF REVIEWS. 


made, expressly declared that it was not good enough. 
Since then the Colonies have made no advance in their 
offer, and are waiting for us to say whether we are 
prepared to tax the food of our poor. 
A PAIR OF “ IMPENITENT THIEVES.” 
There is a literary supplement consisting of letters 


“which passed between Nietzsche and Brandes. Nietzsche 


claims to be the “ first psychologist of Christianity,” and 
describes his book, “ Ecce Homo,” as “an attack agains: 
everything Christian or infected with Christianity tha: 
makes one blind and deaf.” Brandes, going one worse 
replies that “it would no more occur to me to attack 
Christianity than to write a pamphlet against were-wolves— 
I mean against the belief in were-wolves.” Miss Catherine 
Dodds writes on old-fashioned children’s books, Canor 
Ellacombe on the names of fields, and the Hon. Lione! 
Holland on the early years of Lord Chatham. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

THE most important article in the Atlantic Month/ 
for December is the first instalment of Mr. Andrew D 
White’s paper on “The Warfare of Humanity: Hugo 
Grotius,” the latest fruits of whose work, he contends 
were seen in the Hague Conference in 1899. Grotius, 
says Mr. White (who, be it remembered, was chésen to 
deliver the address upon Grotius, at Delft, in 1899), 

Steered clear of the quicksands of useless scholarship whicl: 
had engulfed so many strong men of his time. The zeal o! 
learned men of that period was largely given to knowing thing: 
not worth knowing, to discussing things not worth discussing, 
to proving thirgs not worth proving; Grotius seemed plunging 
on, with all sails set, into these quicksands; but again his good 
sense and sober judgment saved him. He decided to bring 
himself into the current of active life flowing through his land 
and time, and with this purpose he gave himself to the broad 
and thorough study of jurisprudence. 

Like many another peace advocate in advance of his 
time, Grotius suffered imprisoment, persecution, and, if not 
exactly exile, at least after his+escape from prison there 
was nothing for him but to flee to France if he wished to 
retain his liberty. In France his famous book “ De jure 
Belli ac Pacis” was finally written in 1625, and was 
‘promptly placed on the papal /udex Expurgatorius. Bu: 
the two foremost men of Grotius’ day were those most 
influenced by his book, and they were Gustavus Adolphus, 
“by far the greatest and bravest leader of his time,” and 
Richelieu. And, as Mr. White shows, the work which 
Grotius did lives on to-day. 

The magazine also contains a hitherto unpublished poem 
by Whittier, “ Unity,” written for a little church bazaar, 
at which it fetched 10 dols, :— 

Forgive, O Lord, our severing ways, 

The separate altars that we raise, 

The varying tongues that speak Thy praise ! 
Suffice it now. In time to be 

Shall one great-temple rise to Thee, 

Thy church our broad humanity. 





THE Empire Review opens with Mr. Edward Dicey’s 
summary of the Outlook for 1905, the gist of which is that 
the present peril to European peace, which might result 
from the local becoming a general war, has not as yet 
been sufficiently realised by the world at large. There isan 
editorial discussing the Aliens Bill and its effect on labour ; 
and intending settlers near Johannesburg might do well to 
look into the paper on “A Housekeeping Start in Johannes- 
burg.” So also might those interested in Chinese labour 
with respect to the paper on the Chinaman in Australia. 
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A LABOUR MAGAZINE: 
WiTH Lorty IDEALS AND A LEVEL HEAD. 


A WELCOME addition to the periodical press of the 
world, and a healthy augury of the growing self-con- 
sciousness of the Labour movement, is the first number 
of the new series of the Amalgamated Engineers Monthly 
Journal (price 1d. A.S.E., 110, Peckham Road, London, 
S.E.). For eight years the ¥ournal has combined the 
business matter of the society with a few con- 
tributions of a more general character. During 
that time its circulation has risen from 8,000 to 
26,000 — a pleasing tribute to the endeavours of 
Mr. G. N. Barnes, the secretary of the A.S.E., 
and then and now editor, to introduce his readers 
to themes of a wider and more public interest. The deci- 
sion has now been made to employ professional and 
practical writers, and to appeal to an extended public. 


ITS PROGRAMME, 

The standpoint of the Yournal which is of importance 
to the outside world, as showing the professional aims of a 
body, including some 90,000 of the best paid and most 
highly organised of British workmen, is thus expressed :— 

Labour is, we know, weak and dependent, and we wish it to 
be strong and reliant. It is robbed of its just reward and con- 
demned to live meanly in the midst of plenty created by its own 
exertion. We want it to assert itself, and assume the position in 
the community to which it is entitled. . . . Increase of pauperism 
and increase of unemployed . . . exist because of disorganisation 
of industry, and the remedy is organisation. The curse of the 
poor is their poverty, due to economic dependence. The Yournal 
will continue to plead for Labour representation cn public 
bodies—not because it is Labour representation, but because it 
will lead in the direction of the organisation of industry in the 
interests of the industrious instead of, as now, in the interests of 
the few who own the means of life, 

The Fournal will give space to technical education 
believing that trade unionists should continue to be the 
best workmen and should maintain, in face of foreign 
competition, the high quality which is the speciality of 
Great Britain. It has been fortunate in securing the 
services of Mr. A. E. Fletcher, at one time editor of the 
Daily Chronicle, to undertake the review of literature 
and to cultivate ‘a love of books and culture” in the 
reader. It endorses Matthew Arnold’s ideal of “ increased 
sweetness, increased light, increased life, increased sym- 
pathy.” 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 

Mr. Keir Hardie writes on “ How to Steady Employ- 
ment,” and advocates municipal grants, as on the 
Continent, to the “unemployed” funds of trade unions. 
He repeats his plea for putting a million workers on the 
soil at home and for developing afforestation. An eight- 
hours day in transit and carrying trades would, he says, 
find constant employment for 300,000 more men. Labour 
representation is, he argues, the next step to this goal. 


. “If we were not fools,” writes another agitator— 


We should dream dreams of Imperial grandeur beyond the 
ambition of despots or the delirium of Brummagem Jingoes, 
We should dream of a great England ; great in the justice of her 
laws and the wisdom of her rulers; great in the wealth of her 
golden harvests, great in the glory of her garden cities, great in 
the happiness and contentment of her people. 

OF GENERAL INTEREST. 

Mr. Harry Beswick holds up to ridicule the “art” 
proclivities of a vulgar upstart who had made his wealth 
in steel. Mr. G, N. Barnes himself describes his trip to 
the Canary Islands, and contrasts “ the black and yellow 
stinking ‘og, the shouting and the bullying of the gangers, 


the drab and ugly surroundings” of the docker in the 
London Docks, with the builders and tillers who were 
singing for pleasure of their (leisurely) work in the open 
air at Santa Cruz. 

Among the greetings of welcome are one from 
Mr. A. R. Wallace, which we quote elsewhere, and 
one from R. Blatchford, who hopes to see “the Trade 
Unions of England bring out a live daily paper.” 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

Blackwood, one of the oldest magazines, continues 
to display all the freshness of perennial youth. No 
magazine contains so much reading matter of general 
interest to that class of readers who may be described 
as the best country house public. The January number, 
which begins the new volume, is an admirable example 
of Blackwood at its best. It opens with the first chapters 
of a very promising story, by Katherine Cecil Thurston, 
entitled “The Mystics.” Blackwood has always distin- 
guished itself honourably among magazines by affording 
shelter to the fiction which recognises the existence 
of the supernatural, A Welsh lady contributes some 
pleasant reminiscences of her visit to Bulwer-Lytton at 
Knebworth in 1857, from which I quote elsewhere Lord 
Lytton’s statement ot his faith in a future life. 

An Irish lady contributes a very pleasant paper on 
Recollections of Old Galway Life. Colonel Henry Knollys 
describes his experiences in visiting Jerusalem, experiences 
which were more interesting than edifying ; but Colonel 
Knollys is very unsympathetic to what he regards as 
superstition. 

There are a couple of brilliant short stories of the 
Russo-Japanese War, and a very careful study of the 
naval campaign up to date, which describes in due 
sequence all the events of the naval war which have 
resulted in the destruction of six first-class Russian battle- 
ships, eight cruisers, and a dozen lesser craft. One 
battleship, two cruisers, and four destroyers have been 
driven out of the field into neutral ports. There are 
several other papers, one of the most characteristic of 
which is the exposure of the seamy side of America, 
which is to be found in “ Musings Without Method.” 


A Polish Novelist’s Sad Story. 

ELIzA ORZzESKO, “ the greatest of Poland’s living 
women writers,” is the subject of an article by Gerda 
Meyerson in the Scandinavian magazine, Social 
Tidskrift (No. 10). Energetic, deeply sympathetic, 
warmly enthusiastic, this gifted authoress has spent 
forty years of her life in the endeavour to spur her 
oppressed compatriots on to work and struggle for 
their country and for themselves. 

Eliza Orzesko’s own life-story is a thrilling but sad 
one. As is the case with most of the champions of 
liberty in Poland, she belonged to a noble family, and 
one distinguished also for literary and artistic gifts. 
Her childhood and early youth were filled with happi- 
ness. She was rich, highly educated, a happy wife at 
sixteen, and had many dear relatives and friends. 
But in that terrible year for Poland—1863—all these 
joys were ended. Her husband was banished to 
Siberia, their wealth was confiscated, her relatives and 
friends were exiled, killed, or forced to flee. ‘“ For- 


saken, ruined, sunk in sorrow,’ she says, “I began to 
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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
THE Westminster Review for January contains little 
calling for notice. 
THE ABUSE OF CHARITY. 


Mr. Charles Rolleston makes a fierce attack upon the 
conduct of English Charities, which he classifies thus :— 

(1) Those, thoroughly dishonest in their working, formed by 
unprincipled persons simply with the idea of making money by 
trading on the credulity and kindly feelings of the moneyed class, 

(2) Those presided over by committees composed of men who 
have themselves no wish to be dishonest, but who perform their 
duties in a perfunctory manner, who do not trouble themselves 
to scrutinise accounts or look after the conduct of subordinates, 
and thus open a door for mismanagement, waste, and misappro- 
priation of funds. f Sa acai 

(3) ‘Those organisations which are worked with discretion and 
judgment, money being applied according to the intention of 
the donors, and care being taken to keep working expenses 
within reasonable limits, The latter class, I firmly believe, are 
much in the minority. 

Mr. Rolleston alleges that balance-sheets are falsified 
and incorrect, that they are not properly audited, and 
that money is systematically stolen by the officials, He 
demands the establishment of an official central Board 
of Control, with power to scrutinise all accounts and to 
suppress bogus societies, 

NEEDED PAPAL REFORMS, 

Mr. Philip Sidney asks for a radical Pope who will 
effect the following reforms :— 

(1) The restoration of the cup to the laity at Holy Com- 
munion ; 

(2) Permission to married convert clergymen to take holy 
orders on joining the Roman Church ; 

(3) The resignation of a Pope on xeaching the age of seventy ; 

(4) The surrender of all claims to the Temporal Power ; 

(5) The appointment, in every country, of a Commission to 
examine into the authenticity of the relics preserved for the 
adoration of the faithful ; 

(6) Raising the age limit of confirmation for children, and 
thereby preventing their approaching the altar for communion, 
and entering the confessional, too soon ; 

(7) Restriction of the powers and numbers of the Society of 
esus 3 
’ (8) The ‘publication of an annual balance-sheet, minutely 
showing the distribution of the funds collected under the name 
of ‘* Peter’s Pence” ; 

(9) The abolition of the taking of ‘final vows” by monks 
and nuns. By this I mean vows binding men and women, 
young or old, to conventual seclusion for the whole of their lives, 





HARPER’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

Harpers for January, in addition to the usual illus- 
trated fiction, contains several articles of general interest. 

Professor Lounsbury discusses the correct orthography 
of English words ending in “our” or “or.” The drop- 
ping of the letter “u,” he shows, is not an American 
innovation. In the Middle Ages the words “honour,” 
“honor,” and “honur” were all used. In Shakespeare 
“honor ” is found about twice as often as “honour.” The 
“‘u” is dropped by everyone in hundreds of words, such 
as “orator” and “ terror,” and is retained only in a dozen 
or so. 

Professor Hugo de Vries describes a number of experi- 
ments made by himself, which show that species do not 
result from slow accumulation of minute changes of form, 
but that— 
new forms are actually being produced, and that they spring 
from their parents by a sudden leap, without preparation or 
intermediates, and not in one single specimen but in quite a 
number of individuals, 


OF REVIEWS. 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. 

Pearson’s Magazine for January is lively and well 
illustrated. Mr. Marcus Woodward describes some 
Scandinavian ice and snow sports, one of the most excit- 
ing of which seems to be driving a horse while gliding 
on ski. 

READING A MONARCH’S MIND. 


Mr. Stuart Cumberland begins a series of papers 
entitled “ People I Have Read.” This month he deals 
with monarchs. King Edward, says Mr. Cumberland, is 
a model subject for the thought-reader :— 


He, moreover, in the experiments I have been permitted to 
make with him, has been scrupulously fair ; indeed, most anxious 
for them to succeed. One can more readily understand the 
workings of a man’s mind by such experiments; and they 
afforded me an insight into His Majesty’s method of thinking 
that no superficial observation, no matter how close or frequent, 
could ever have given me. 

Mr. Cumberland claims to have “read” what was in 
the mind of the Tsar Alexander III. so thoroughly that 
he wrote it out in Russian, a language of which he was 
ignorant. Of the present Tsar, he says :— 

He thinks a good deal, but he is practically purposeless ; one 
might almost add even nerveless, When he displays moments 
of passing strength, of real purpose, one may take it that such 
strength, such purpose are inspired by his wife. Of the two, 
Tsar and Tsaritsa, the latter is by far the stronger vessel. 

His Majesty has a jerky mind, a mind full of indecisions. 
As a “subject” for thought-reading experiments he lacks the 
necessary mental grip to carry out anything of an exceptionally 
complex character. He is naturally changeable, and is easily 
changed by others. He is by nature kind-hearted, gentle, and 
really well-meaning. 





THE OCCULT REVIEW. 


THE Occult Review, edited by Ralph Shirley (W. Rider 
and Son), is a new sixpenny magazine devoted to the 
scientific and religious study of Borderland. The editor 
starts with a benediction from Sir Oliver Lodge. He 
says :— 

There does appear to be an opening for a Review dealing 
with that obscure and nascent branch of science which is allied 
to observational and experimental psychology on its more 
abnormal and mystical side. 

There is a widespread, though largely uninstructed, interest in 
these subjects ; and inasmuch as the general bulk of the human 
race constitutes the sole laboratory in which the facts can be 
studied, it is desirable to maintain the interest and to record the 
facts with as much care and as little superstition as possible. Jt 
is also well that the Public should become better educated in 
these matters, otherwise their experiences are apt to be regarded 
emotionally only, and as matters of special individual privilege, 
instead of also intellectually and as matters of general scientific 
interest, 

Mr. F. C. S. Schiller boldly maintains that the occult 
can never be scientifically established until it is a com- 
mercial success. Instead of “occult,” let us say 
galvanism, electricity, ether,°or anything else, and how 
nonsensical appears such an observation. The scientific 
truth of telepathy has preceded its adaptation to com- 
mercial purposes, just as the illuminating uses of elec- 
tricity were demonstrated long before either arc or 
incandescent lamps were perfected. Mr. A. E. Waite 
writes on “The Life of the Mystic.” The other articles 
are mentioned in our “Contents.” The Occult Review 
may be regarded as a new Borderland. But it lacks 
actuality. We don’t want’sermons so much: as the 
records of experiences and experiments. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

THE December North American contains little of 
interest to Englishmen. It opens with a paper by 
Professor Dunning summing up “A Century of Politics.” 

BRITISH AND AMERICANS, 

Mr. W. D. Howells, writing on “English Feeling 
Towards Americans,” comments on the improvement of 
our mutual relations :— ° 

A new kind of Englishman has come up of late years ; and, 
so far as he is friendly to us, his friendliness should be more 
gratifying than that even of our older friends. He has been in 
America, either much or little, and has come to like us because 
he has seen us at home. If such an Englishman is rich and 
noble, he has seen our plutocracy, and has liked it because it is 
lively and inventive in its amusements, and profusely original in 
its splendours ; but he need not be poor and plebeian to have 
seen something of our better life, and divined something of our 
real meaning from it. 

He finds English admiration of American women very 
remarkable :— 

Their charm is now magnanimously conceded and now 
violently confuted in the public prints ; now and then an English- 
man lets himself go—over his own signature, even, at times— 
and denounces our women, their loveliness, their liveliness, their 
goodness, in terms which, if I repeated them, would make some 
timider spirits pause in their resolution to marry English dukes 
and run English society. But his hot words are hardly cold 
before another Englishman comes to the rescue of our country- 
women, and lifts them again to that pinnacle where their merits, 
quite as much as the imagination of their novelists, have placed 
them. Almost quite as much as our millionaires, they are the 
object of a curiosity which one has not had to inspire. 

THE RECESSION OF THE NEGRO. 

Mr. W. G. Brown gives a remarkable account of the 
way in which the negro is being ousted from all employ- 
ments in the South :— 

It is possible now to live in New Orleans as free from any 
dependence on the services of negroes as one could be in New 
York or Boston, The supply of white domestic servants is, no 
doubt, still scant. But white cooks and waiters are not very 
hard to find ; and white barbers and hairdressers, white carpen- 
ters and joiners and masons and blacksmiths and shoemakers, 
and the like, are at hand in sufficient numbers. Bricklaying is 
the only trade which the negroes still control. The contrast 
in these occupations with the very recent past is fairly startling. 
In 1870, the city directory showed a total of 3,460 negroes at 
work as carpenters, cigar-makers, painters, clerks, shoemakers, 
coopers, tailors, bakers, and blacksmiths and foundry hands. 
There are not to-day ten per cent. of that number of negroes 
employed in the same trades, 

THE PHILIPPINE FUTURE. 

Sefior Juan Sumulong writes on the Philippines from 
the native point of view. He affirms that the Filipinos 
are an absolutely united race, with the following ideals :— 

1. The immediate establishment of a government for Filipinos 
by Filipinos, with the aid of the Americans ; 

2. The future independence of the country—as soon as prac- 
ticable, according to the idea of the Nationalists ; after a period 
of evolution, according to the Evolutionists ; 

“3. A Protectorate by the United States over the Philippine 
Republic, or, if that is not realisable, an international guarantee, 
obtained with the aid and influence of the Government of the 
United States, securing the inviolability of Philippine inde- 
pendence, 


Mr. W. D. CAROE writes, in the Architectural Review 
for January, on the “Three Towers of Canterbury 
Cathedral.” The central tower was formerly known as 
the Angel Steeple, and the writer cannot understand why 
it ever came to be called Bell Harry, and pleads for a 
reversion to the earlier and more picturesque title. 





THE ARENA. 

THE December Avena contains a sensational article 
by Dr. G. W. Galvin on the “ Inhuman Treatment of 
Prisoners in Massachusetts.” The atrocities practised in 
the prison of Charlestown, near Boston, seem to differ 
little from those described by Charles Reade in “ It is 
Never Too Late to Mend.” The beating and clubbing 
of prisoners go on continually, and when ill-treatment 
drives a man to the point of insanity, be is douched with 
icy water. Eighteen convicts are annually sent from the 
prison to the insane asylum, as the result, Dr. Galvin says, 
of abuse, 

Mr. B. O. Flower contributes a sympathetic sketch of 
Joaquin Miller, the famous “ Poet of the Sierras,” whose 
right name is Cincinnatus Heine. Mr. Miller, in his 
youth, was famed as an Indian fighter ; but he is essen- 
tially a man of peace, and opposed the Civil War as 
being inimical to the genius of democracy and the 
religion of Christ. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


THE January Cornhill opens with No, to of Mrs. Rich- 
mond Ritchie’s “ Blackstick Papers.” Mrs. Ritchie this 
month deals with Matthew James Higgins, otherwise 
“Jacob Omnium,” a great publicist of the middle of last 
century. Hans E. Von Lindeiner-Wildau describes his 
impressions, as a Rhodes Scholar, of Oxford. He seems 
to have been more impressed by the athletics and social 
life than by the methods of teaching. Mr. E. V. Lucas 
describes the life of George Dyer, the friend of Charles 
Lamb. 


THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


IT cannot be said that the change in price of the Pal? 
Mall Magazine from one shilling to sixpence is accom- 
panied by any falling off in quality. Indeed, the January 
number is one of the best there has been for some time. 

The first article is on London, Old and New. Written 
by Mr. John Burns, it gives an interesting account of the 
work of the County Council in the Strand and other parts 
of London. To attempt to summarise it in a small space 
is impossible, but the following quotation will suffice to 
express the spirit in which the Council has taken up the 
work. Mr. Burns says :— 

In all it has done the Council has respected the ancient and 
preserved the beautiful. Its retention of 17, Fleet Street counts 
for righteousness unto it. Its defeat of the scheme to build 
alongside the Houses of Parliament a second Hastings Mansions, 
its refusal to overshadow Gibbs’s fine church of St. Mary-le- 
Strand, its refusal to pull down St. Clement Danes, its contribu- 
tion to the Piccadilly widening, its maintenance of the artistic 
Water Gate in the Embankment Gardens, its fine elevation of 
Artisans’ Dwellings in Holborn, its Kensington to Piccadilly 
Circus improvement, are all acts worthy of its high duty. 

Mr. Herbert Vivian’s sketch of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is noticed elsewhere. Another interesting 
biographical sketch is contributed by Mr. Frederic Lees. 
M. Marcelin Berthelot, the chemist and philosopher, is 
the subject, and the article is naturally scientific. 

A new series of articles, “ London at Prayer,” by Mr. 
Charles Morley, takes the Rev. Wilson Carlile, of St. 
Mary-at-Hill and the Church Army, for the subject of the 
first. There is also a poem by Mr. Thomas Hardy and 
a new story by Mr. H. G. Wells, in which that author 
promises to return to his favourite occupation of guying 
the schoolmaster. 
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THE DUTCH MAGAZINES. 


Elsevier is made up chiefly of two descriptive articles 
and two biographical contributions. Zaandam, a beauti- 
ful spot in Holland—a place calculated to arouse the 
artistic talent in the least susceptible—is the first of 
the descriptive articles, but it is the second which pleases 
me the more. This deals with a journey from Constan- 
tinople to Boghasi. It was at Boghasi that the Altar of 
the Gods was erected, and Jason offered up sacri- 
writer takes a look at 


fice. On the way, the ¢ ) 
the Belgrad Forest, and gives us an_ illustra- 
tion of a_ tree-dweller, a man who has made 


a home in the trunk of a gigantic tree, with a door to it 
like a rural cottage. There is the great reservoir from 
which the water is conveyed to the metropolis of the 
Ottoman Empire; the Empress Eugénie inspected it 
when she was in the East many years ago, and in old 
Byzantium days the Asiatic enemies of the inhabitants 
tried to poison the water. Respecting the other articles, 
the reproductions of the works of Edgar Chahine are 
good, and the third instalment of “The Marshals of 
France under the First Empire” is as good as the pre- 
ceding portions. 





In Onze Eeuw, Dr. Chantepie de la Saussaye gives 
us another essay on Mental Forces; he deals with 
the religion of science. There are copious quotations 
from noted thinkers which tend to show that Science is 
regarded as the religion of the future. “ Religion will 
be Science or it will not exist,” says one writer. Science 
is the religion of progress ; it is teaching us that the 
evolution of man is eternal. We cannot foresee the 
ultimate stage of that evolution. Science is the religion 
that improves and elevates man. There is an article on 
Celebes, called “fa land of unrest”; it is, in the eyes of 
most people, a Dutch possession, but the Dutch are far 
from being sole proprietors, and the hostility of native 
tribes, their contemptuous treatment of Dutch envoys, 
is provoking resentment, and a desire for the adoption 
of strong measures—the conquest of the natives, in fact. 
While some are advocating this “forward” policy, others 
are insisting that Holland should sell all her colonies to 
some great Power, as the dependencies are more trouble 

- than they are worth. 





De Gids opens with “ A Statesman’s Meditations” on 
various matters, including the astonishing growth of 
democratic ideas. The democracy wishes to bring about 
material equality; that is not a possibility, yet the 
striving after this impossibility has good results in that 
it places on the Statute Book reforming laws that might 
not otherwise find their way into it. The Educational 
Dispute affords scope for a readable contribution, but I 
am more interested in the critigue of two books of 
translations of ‘ Legends from the Indian Archipelago.” 
The reviewer is inclined to think that some of the 
stories are versions of medizval romances which have 
travelled from West to East, whereas the general 
belief is that our legends have come to the 
West from the East. The essay on Pushkin, the 
Russian poct and novelist, is distinctly worthy of perusal. 
He was a man of liberal views—too liberal for the 
authorities—who transferred him from the capital to a 
post in a minor town ; but he was beloved of the people, 
and his memory is venerated in all parts of the Tsar’s 
dominions. Russia is poor in statues, and those which she 
does possess are not works of art ; but the statue of Push- 
kin in Moscow, his native place, is a notable exception. 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


THE most important article of the past month is 
undoubtedly that which has appeared in the Jesuit organ, 
the Czvilta Cattolica, on the participation of Catholics in 
the recent general election. For the Czvé/td has hitherto 
been the most intransigent upholder of a policy of absten- 
tion and the most bitter opponent of Italian unity on its 
present basis ; and, therefore, to find a wholly reasonable 
and sympathetic article, discreetly blessing the Catholic 
voter and stating in so many words that his appearance 
at the ballot-box is not only permissible but praise- 
worthy, is at least a noteworthy sign of the times. 
Unlike its contemporary the Aassegna, the Civilta 
already looks forward to the organisation of a Catholic 
party in the Chamber of Deputies on similar lines to the 
German Centre party. 

The editor of the Nuova Antologia, Maggiorino 

Ferraris, in an article of over thirty pages (December Ist), 
makes a forcible appeal to the Italian Government and 
the new Chamber to deal in a wise and liberal spirit with 
the justifiable discontent which has been proved to be 
widespread throughout Italy, and which tends to ally 
itself more and more with the elements of social disorder. 
Italy, he declares, has for some years been passing 
through one of the most profound crises in her national 
history. As regards administration, Signor Ferraris 
demands the reform of the public services and their 
divorce from political interests; a firmly repressive 
policy towards the idle and unruly elements of the urban 
population, an improved system of education for youths 
from twelve to eighteen years of age, the establishment of 
a Local Government Board somewhat on English lines, 
and the unification of the police system under one 
authority. In social reform he appeals for a policy to 
promote the greatest possible development of national 
wealth by means of improved railway communications, 
the redistribution of taxation, the re-organisation of 
national credit, and the encouragement of co-operation, 
more especially in regard to agriculture. The present 
moment of national calm he considers the best pos- 
sible time for inaugurating a broadly progressive 
policy. 

Under the title of “‘ Experimental Feminism” in the 
Rivista @Italia (December), Luisa Anzoletti continues 
heradmirable propaganda in favour of a more modern view 
of the vocation of women than prevails in Italy. She 
distinguishes carefully between revolutionary and intel- 
lectual feminism, and points out that to talk sentimentally 
of woman as the goddess of the domestic hearth, when 
statistics show that stern economic necessity has com- 
pelled millions of women in England and America to 
earn their own living, is slightly ridiculous. She pleads 
for at least an experimental venture in wider education 
and greater social freedom. The same number contains 
reproductions of some quaint little sketches preserved in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, held to be from the pen of 
the poet Petrarch. 

The Rassegna Nazionale (December 16th) also leads 
off with a clear and reasonable’ exposition of women’s 
claims by Teresita Friedmann Coduri. The venerable 
Senator General G, di Revel contributes an interesting 
account of the allied expedition against Toulon in 1793 
under Lord Hood, and of the circumstances which con- 
strained a portion of the inhabitants to open their gates 
to their hereditary foe. How popular English fiction is 
in Italy just now may be seen from the fact that trans- 
Intions both of “Marcella” and “The Mighty Atom” 
are running simultaneously as serials, ey 
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LA REVUE. 


THE most important articles in La Revue have been 
noticed elsewhere For some time Sainte-Beuve has 
appeared in the French reviews regularly every month. 
In La Revue of December Ist there is an interesting 
article by Gustave Abel, dealing with Sainte-Beuve as a 
critic of the prose style of the famous writers whose works 
he discussed in his various essays, 

In the second number we are afforded a little insight 
into the secret methods of the Coup a’/-/at of 1851 by an 
article, by L. Rémusat, giving extracts from the archives 
of the Ministry of Justice relative to the transportation or 
expulsion of undesirables from France. 

Claude Anet, in the same number, in an article entitled 
“The Knights of Robbery in the United States,” gives 
us a picture of affairs in the municipality of St. Louis, 
Mo. This city, the writer says, is one of the most 
corrupt in the United States, and from the present point 
of view one of the most interesting. He tells us a great 
deal about Colonel Butler and others and the campaign 
of Mr. Folk. 

Carmen Sylva, in her reminiscences of war, tells her 
experiences among the wounded. In an article on 
Modern Criminology, R. Garofalo says that war against 
crime should never be allowed to cease for a single 
instant ; it is the first duty of the State, the first right of 
citizens, the principal raison-détre of human society. But 
to fight such an enemy with the least hope of success it 
is necessary to know the criminal. The administrators 
of the law do not know him; he must be studied in 
prison, and it is only those who will take the trouble to 
do this who will do anything to transform the Penal Code, 
and make it harmonise with social necessities, 





THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


IN the Nouvelle Revue of December tst, Henry Lapauze 
writes an article on the famous French potter and 
sculptor, Jean Carriés, who died in 1894. At the Palais 
des Beaux-Arts a new room has been devoted to this 
artist’s work. The article of Henry Lapauze is based on 
a number of unpublished documents. 

Jacques Crépet, in the same number, gives us an 
interesting article on Yvetot and the legend of the King 
of Yvetot, a heroof popular romance. Béranger’s song, 
“Le Roi d’Yvetot,” and Adolphe Adam’s opera are well 
known, The city of Yvetot, which the writer has visited, 
has not a romantic appearance at the present day. The 
most significant object is a hideous modern church, and 
the houses are of brick and plaster and have no gardens, 
The Principality dates back to the year 536, and con- 
tinued over eleven centuries, and its Prince, though a 
little king, was nevertheless a king. 

Gilbert Stenger contributes to the second number an 
article on the Theatre under the Consulate, noticing a 
number of famous actresses, among whom are Mlles. 
.Raucourt, Fleury, Vanhove, Desgarcins, Vestris and 
others. There are also two Labour articles in the same 
number, — 





THE article on Sainte-Beuve by Gustave Abel, in Za 
Revue for December Ist, is not the only one this month 
dealing with Sainte-Beuve’s literary style. His literary 


method is discussed by Louis Arnould in the Corre- 
spondant of December 25th. The centenary of his birth 
has called into existence a large number of articles on 
the great critic and his work. 
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THE REVUE DE PARIS. 

IN the Revue de Paris of December Ist are published 
the letters which Jules Ferry wrote to Gambetta during 
the siege of Paris. The letters, which were sent by 
balloon, are now in the possession of M. Joseph Reinach, 
and their publication is authorised by Madame Jules 
Ferry. Their author expresses his satisfaction with the 
military situation, and his confidence in the resistance 
which Paris is making. 

The relations of Michelet and George Sand are retold 
from their letters and from the journal of Michelet by 
Gabriel Monod. The two writers had much in common. 
Both were imbued with the spirit of the eighteenth 
century ; both were much occupied with the questions of 
love and women ; and both had dreams of a political and 
social regeneration for France by the Republic and 
social democracy. Each had a great admiration for the 
work of the other, but there was never that confidence 
between them which results in real friendship. Their 
relations were purely literary. 

In the second number Gustave Simon publishes the 
first instalment of an interesting series of letters, the 
letters of Sainte-Beuve to Victor and to Madame Hugo. 
Another biographical article is an unsigned one on Pius X. 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

THERE are no fewer than three articles on topics of 
French History in the Revue des Deux Mondes for 
December Ist ; they are all mentioned in our Table of 
Contents. In the same number there is a study, by 
Augustin Filon, of Mr. H. G, Wells and his work ; and 
Victor du Bled writes on the changes which have come 
over French agriculture, dealing with the advantages 
and disadvantages of large and small farms, the rural 
exodus and the depopulation of the country, etc. 

In the second number there is a journal, by Pierre 
Loti, written on board the Redoutadble in Japanese waters 
in 1900-1901. There is also a notice of Gregory Alexan- 
dresco, by Pompiliu Eliade ; and the literary article, by 
T. de Wyzewa, is devoted to Mr. Andrew Lang’s “ His- 
torical Mysteries.” It is really a dull number for so 
important a review, 





THE ART MAGAZINES. 

THE most important article in the mid-December 
number of the House Beautiful is the description of Pro- 
fessor von Herkomer’s monumental house at Bushey. 
The following words of Mr. A. L, Baldry express the 
Professor’s motive and object in building it :— 

The sentiment which leads a man to glorify his ancestry and 
to accept as a duty the erection of a memorial to those from 
whom he has inherited the mental qualities which have helped 
him to success, is rare enough in an age when respect for the 
past is too often forgotten in mere blind worship of the present. 

What Professor von Herkomer has provided for his descendants 
is an acknowledgment of the debt which he feels is owing to the 
sturdy peasant stock from which he came, : 

The Professor says that his father and his grandfather 
were wood-carvers, and. his uncle was a hand-loom 
weaver, and it was their ambition to build a house which 
should be a monument to the work and genius of the 
family. The architect of the house was H. H. 
Richardson, of Boston, Mass., but everything in the house 
is “‘ played over with the imagination” of its owner. 

Wood-carvers will be interested in an article by 
Eleanor Rowe, in the January number of Arts and Crafts. 
It deals with the work of the late W. H. Grimwood, whe 
was a teacher at the School of Art for Wood-carving. 











_ Languages and Letter-writing 


T would be very interesting to know exactly how far 
our young intending schoolmasters have taken 
advantage of the offer of the French Government 

to attach them as temporary assistants tocertain Lycées. As 
is the case with girls, they have to be on duty but two 
hours daily, but the regulations as to capacity are not 
slight ; the French Government does not mean to have 
tyros in the class-rooms and playground. Mr. Arthur 
Powell has an article in the last number of the A/rdzrn 
Language Quarterly (David Nutt, 57, Long Acre) which 
contains much wise counsel, and which, though intended 
for teachers proper, would be of great use to such student- 
teachers. 

Amongst other things he notes : “ That for purposes 
of discipline it is as well to be able to speak to a re- 
fractory pupil in his own language, and to tell him 
what you think of him in French.” Then, again, 
he thinks that to use only English in teaching is 
not useful, except for little children; for higher 
forms the constant reiteration of the same phrase, 
with variations, is sometimes irritating to the pupil, and 
is certainly tiresome for the teacher. Do not either, sup- 
posing you have not a model, describe a broom as “a 
long thing made of wood ; at one end is something made 
of fibre and little branches of trees, and so on,” but say 
le balai at once, and so save time. I have no space for 
longer quotations. The whole article is full of good 
points, even though they are truisms, such as “ The work 
involves average intelligence, fairly wide reading and 
varied interests, courtesy, tact, and occasional severity.” 

EXCHANGE OF SCHOLARS. 

Although we Britons are so extremely backward in this 
matter, all English-speaking peoples are not. The Revue 
Universitaire, for December, gives an account of the 
exchange of students between universities in France, 
Philadelphia, Harvard, etc. ; and this has brought about 
the institution of a course of lectures at the Sorbonne 
upon American institutions and literature, Mr. Barrett 
Wendell occupying the chair at present. 


PEDAGOGICS BY CORRESPONDENCE. 

In December, 1903, the School World recommended 
the study of the theory of Pedagogics by Correspon- 
dence, Mr. A. T. Simons, who suggested the scheme, 
offering to help all who desired to start a club. This 
last December number contains an account of good 
progress and a full description of the manner of working 
these Correspondence Clubs (School World, December, 
1904). I may add here that a Dutch gentleman, Mr. 
Moesvela, would like much to know the trend of English 
opinion as regards Classics versus Modern Languages, 
If anyone will be kind enough to write to him, I will 
gladly pass the letters on, Our Dutch friends are strong 
on Modern Languages. I have before me a book on 
English grammar and idiom—by Mr. Grasé, of Amster- 
dam, in which the idioms occur in a geographical 
description of the country, written in narrative form. 
The book has a set of rules interleaved for remarks, etc. 

The University of London will again hold a summer 
holiday course, limited to 150,and a special Board has 
been appointed to make arrangements, Students must’ 
therefore make early application, for after June Ist theie 
will be few vacancies. This will tell rather hardly upon 
the French doursiers, for it has happened that such have 
only had word of their success and ‘received notice to 
start three days before the commencement of the course. 

Several Germans wish for correspondents. Applicants 
should send 1s. towards postal costs. 


ESPERANTO. 


AN Esperantist was asked the other day whether he 
could name a single army man who had shown any 
interest in Esperanto. “Army man?” said the other 
briskly, “ why, we have a whole battalion.” Well! it is 
a scattercd one, at all events, but it is very noteworthy 
how many of our officers have been inquiring into the 
matter ; they know, as well as business men, what a boon 
an international language would be. 

P, Bardyli, of Brussels, has written a treatise against 
the use of any but a national language: and as his 
arguments are those of all such objectors to Esperanto, 
I will give a summary of them. 

An artificial language, he says, is dangerous, because, 
although modestly disclaiming the idea of being uni- 
versal, the history of humanity shows that a language 
which has supplanted another always goes through the 
following consecutive phases :— 

1. I (the artificial language) am more important and 
easier to learn than your tongue ; use me, then, as an 
auxiliary. 

2. I must have equal treatment with ¢he other (your 
national tongue). 

3. I am opposed to the rivalry of this fore‘gn language 

‘(formerly the o¢her). 

4. I encourage philological research upon this interest- 
ing dead language (late national tongue). 

Thus soon, continues our author, the auxiliary will 
become the universal, and not possessing that distinct 
individuality which comes from place of birth, environ- 
ment, and force of circumstances—this wziversal lan- 
guage will be a great loss to the world because Shake- 
speare will then be to the majority only what Homer is 
now, Schiller be read only as Malory now is. 

Our author then continues : English, German, or French: 
must be the language of the future—but with consider- 
able modifications (a sort of hotch-potch of the three—as 
in a specimen sentence he gives which is already used in 
diplomacy—* eviter les ‘ frictions’ ”). 

It appears to me that one only needs to point out the 
word supplanted to brush away his arguments ; but if 
any Esperantist will send me z# £sferanto a refutation or 
a logical reason why, even if his argument be true, it 
would be better to have such a language as Esperanto 
than a compound such as M. Bardyli advises, I will 
give the writer of the best paper sent me a copy of 
“ L’Avare ” and the cantos of the “ Aineid” now published 
in Esperanto. Moreover, I think I can promise it shall 
be published in the third number of the new Lsferanto 
Magazine, which is the organ of the British Esperanto 
Association. Length not more than 200 words. 

Womanhood (6d. 5, Agar Street, Strand) continues 
its monthly lessons in Esperanto, and with joy we 
announce that Les Annales Politiques et Littéraires (15, 
Rue Saint George, Paris) intends to give a weekly 
lesson, and as a prize a ticket to Boulogne (for the 
Conference) on any of the French railways, 

The belated September number of Szenco Revuo con- 
tains, amongst other things, an interesting article upon the 
origin of the Japanese, and queries whether they are the 
lost tribes of Israel. 

The ‘‘ Esperanta Ligilo,” the Braille magazine for the 
use of the blind, is published by Professor Cart, 12, Rue 
Soufflot, Paris. Mr. Smythurst has printed some Cornish 
views as postcards, price 6d. per dozen. The “ British 
Esperantist,” 1d. monthly, the organ of the British 
Esperantist Association, can be obtained from the 
hon. secretary, Harold Clegg, 14, Norfolk Street, Strand. 
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Tue Book oF THE MONTH. 





THE REVIVAL IN THE WEST AND THE NEW NATIONAL 
FREE CHURCH. 


“A Bible which needs no translation, and which no priestcraft can shut and clasp from the laity—the open 
volume of the World, upon which, with a pen of sunshine and destroying fire, the inspired Present is even now 


writing the Annals of God!”—LOWELL. 


HE Book of this Month is not a manufacture of 
the papermaker, the printer or the bookbinder. 
It is more serious than anything thus made with 
hands, It is not yet a complete book, nor will 
it ever be finished. 
Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 
And not on paper leaves nor leaves of stone, 
Each age, each kindred adds a verse to it, 
Texts of despair or hope, of joy or moan; _ 
While swings the sea, while mists the mountains shroud, 
While thunders’ surges burst on cliffs of cloud, 
Still at the prophet’s feet the nations sit. 
One of these newly written verses is spelling itself 
out before our eyes 


Address to the Ninth National Council of the Evan- 
gelical Free Churches at Newcastle-on-Tyne last 
year :— 

L:very great revival of religion has issued in social and 
political reconstruction, In no history has the effect of the 
one upon the other been more carefully traced than in Green’s 
‘*Tlistory of the English People.” ‘lake, for instance, his 
account of the revival of the twelfth century: ‘‘ At the close 
of Henry’s reign,” he says, ‘‘and throughout that of Stephen, 
England was stirred by the first of those great religious move- 
ments which it was afterwards to experience in the preaching 
of the Friars, the Lollardism of Wyclif, the Reformation, the 
Puritan enthusiasm, and the mission work of the Wesleys. 
L:verywhere, in town and country, men banded themselves 








in Wales. In order 
to understand its sig- 
nificance we need to 
look backward across 
some centuries to 
realise what vast 
issues may be in this 
upheaval among the 
Welsh country folk. 


I.—REVIVALS 
AND REFORM. 
The word Revival 

is not to be found in 

the index to the 
latest edition of the 

“Encyclopedia 

Britannica.” Neither 

does it figure in the 

comprehensive index 
to Baring Gould's 

“ Lives of the Saints.” 

Yet the Saints were 

great revivalists, and 

the history of the 
progress of the world 
is largely made up of 
of suc- 
cessive Revivals. The 
Revival of Religion 
has been the invari- 
able precursor of 
social and _ political 
reform. This was very 
admirably put by the 








together for prayer; 
hermits flocked to the 
woods ; noble and churl 
welcomed the austere 
Cistercians as they spread 
over the moors and 


forests of the North. A 
new spirit of devotion 
woke the slumbers of 
the religious houses, and 
penetrated alike to the 
homes of the noble and 
the trader. The power 
of this revival eventually 
became strong enough to 
wrest England from the 
chaos of feudal misrule 
after a long period of 
feudal anarchy, and laid 
the foundations of the 
Great Charta.” We may 
go further, and assert 
that the movements which 
led to the abolition of 
the Slave Trade and the 
Corn Laws originated in 
the evangelistic efforts of 
Wesley and Whitfield. 
Even Mr. Benjamin Kidd, 
in his ‘Social Evolu- 
tion,” lays great stress 
on the religious founda- 
tions upon which civili- 
sation rests. He tells 
us that the intellect has 
always mistaken the 
nature of religious forces, 
and regarded them as 
Leneath its notice, though 
they had within them 
power to control the 
course of human develop- 
ment for hundreds, and 
even thousands, of years. 
Discussing the opposition 














of the educated classes 





Rev. F. B. Meyer in 
his Presidential 


Mr. Evan Roberts and his Helpers. 
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in England to progress, 
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he says: “The motive force behind the long list of pro- 
gressive measures has not, to any appreciable extent, come 
from the educated classes ; it has come almost exclusively from 
the middle and lower classes, who have in turn acted, not under 
the stimulus of intellectual motives, but under the influence of 
their religious feelings.” It is, therefore, on the authority of 
history and economics that we base our contention that society 
can only be saved through a great revival of religion. 

Mr. Meyer has referred to Green’s descriptions of 
the great revivals of English history, and he has quoted 
what he said about the first. Green’s description of 
the second is equally interesting and suggestive. 
Speaking of the coming of the Friars, the historian 
says :— 

The religious hold of the priesthood on the people was loosen- 
ing day by day. . . . Thedisuse of preaching, the decline of the 
monastic orders into rich landowners, the non-residence and 
ignorance of the parish priests robbed the clergy of their spiritual 
influence, The abuses of the times foiled even the energy of 
such men as Bishop Grosseteste, of Lincoln. To bring the world 
back again within the pale of the Church was the aim of two 
religious orders which sprang suddenly into life in the opening of 
the thirteenth century. 

’ He then describes how the revival, brought about by 
the preaching of the Black Friars of St. Dominic and 
the Grey Friars of St. Francis, swept in a great tide of 
popular enthusiasm over the land. ‘They carried the 
Gospel to the poor in the entire reversal of the Older 
Monasticism, by seeking personal salvation in effort for 
the salvation of their fellow-men, Their fervid appeal, 
coarse wit, and familiar story brought religion into 
the fair and the market-place. He then proceeds to 
point out how they captured the University of Oxford 
and made it stand in the front line in its resistance 
to Papal exactions and its claim of English liberty :— 

The classes in the towns on whom the influence of the Friars 
told most directly were the steady supporters of freedom through- 
out the Barons’ War. Adam Marsh was the closest friend 
and confidant both of Grosseteste and Earl Simon of Montfort. 

Thus, if the first Revival preceded the signing of 
the Magna Charta, the second paved the way for the 
assembly of the first English Parliament. 

The third Revival mentioned by Green was that of 
Wycliffe. The second Revival had spent its force in 
a hundred years. The Church of the Middle Ages 
had, at the middle of the fourteenth century, sunk to 
its lowest point of spiritual decay. The clergy were 
worldly and corrupt, and paralysed by their own dis- 
sensions, The early enthusiasm of the Friars had died 
away, leaving a crowd of impudent mendicants behind. 
Then Wycliffe arose. He recalled the ideal of “The 
Kingdom of God” before the eyes of mankind, and 
established his order of “Simple Priests” or poor 
preachers, who, with coarse speech and russet dress, 
preached the Gospel throughout the land with such 
success that the enemy declared in alarm, that “every 

second man one meets is a Lollard.” Wycliffe died, 
but the seed which he had sown sprang up and bore 
terrible fruit in the Peasant Revolt which, although 
ultimately trampled out in bloodshed, was the first 
great warning given to the landlords of England that 
the serf-not only had the rights of man, but was 
capable on occasion of asserting them, even by such 
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extreme measures as the decapitation of an Arch- 

bishop. 

The fourth Revival was that which preceded the 
Reformation, ‘Tyndale, with his translation of the 
Bible, blew upon the smouldering embers of Lollardy 
and they burst into flame. The new Scriptures were 
disputed, rimed, sung and jangled in every tavern 
and alehouse. From that revival of popular religion 
among the masses came by tortuous roads thc 
triumph of Protestantism. 

The fifth Revival was that of Puritanism, which 
sent Laud and Charles to the block, and secured the 
liberties of England against the despotism of kings. 

A sixth Revival, although Green does not mention 
it, a Revival that had perhaps more martyrs than 
any of the others, was the great spiritual awakening 
that began under George Fox’s leadership in the 
Protectorate, and continued to work and stir in the 
nation ; until, gathering to itself many other forces, it 
helped finally to rid England of the Stuarts. 

The seventh and best-known Revival of all is that 
which took place under Wesley and Whitefield. Once 
again England had gone rotten at the head. “In the 
higher circles of society everyone laughs,” said Montes- 
quieu on his visit to England, “if one talks of religion. 
Of the prominent statesmen of the time, the greater part 
were unbelievers in any form of Christianity, and dis- 
tinguished for the grossness and immorality of their 
lives.” As at the top so at the bottom. The masses 
were brutalised beyond belief. “In London, at one 
time, gin-shops invited every passer-by to get drunk 
for a penny, and dead drunk for twopence.” But in 
the midst of this moral wilderness a religious revival 
sprang up which carried to the hearts of the people 
a fresh spirit of moral zeal, while it purified our litera- 
ture and our manners, “ A new philanthropy reformed 
our prisons, infused clemency and wisdom into our 
penal laws, abolished the slave trade, and gave the 
first impulse to popular education.” The revival then 
was not without many features which caused the 
sinner to blaspheme. ‘“ Women fell down in convul- 
sions ; strong men were smitten suddenly to the earth; 
the preacher was interrupted by bursts of hysteric 
laughter or hysteric sobbing.” Very foolish and 
absurd, no doubt, sniggered the superior persons of 
that day. But if Mr. Lecky and other observers may 
be believed, it was that foolishness of the Methodist 
Revival that saved the children of these superior 
persons from having their heads sheared off by an 
outburst of revolutionary frenzy similar to that of the 
Reign of Terror. 

There was no ‘such remarkable Revival in the 
nineteenth century as that which gave birth to 
Methodism. But there was a very remarkable Revival 
which originated in the United States, crossed the 
Atlantic to Ulster, and then struck Wales in 1859. 
From Wales the Revival influenced England to some 
considerable extent for the next ten years. It was 
followed by the final enfranchisement of British 
democracy and the establishment of household suffrage. 
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Revivals in America immediately preceded the estab- 
lishment of American independence in the eighteenth 
century, and the emancipation of the slaves in the 
nineteenth. Without arguing Jost hoc propter hoc, we 
may claim that such an astonishing sequence of events 
can hardly be regarded as a mere coincidence. 
The record, therefore, of Revivals in 
history runs thus :— 


English 


REVIVAL, RESULT. 
12th century. The Cistercian. Magna Charta. 
13th 4 The Friars Parliament. 
Tae so Wycliffe The Peasant Revolt. 
16th 45 Tyndale The Reformation. 
Cy is Puritanism The Fall of Despotism. 
i7fth ,, Quakerism The Revolution of 1688. 
8th =, Methodist The Era of Reform. 
sot; American Household Suffrage. 


The observer who brings thought to bear upon the 
phenomena of national growth and the evolution of 
society can hardly fail to be impressed by the sequence 
of these periodical revivals of religion. They are as 
marked a phenomenon in the history of England, 
possibly of other lands, as the processions of the 
seasons. To appreciate the prophetic significance of 
a religious revival does not necessarily involve any 
acceptance of the truth of the religion. All that we 
have to recognise is that the history of human progress 
in this country has always followed a certain course, 
which in its main features is as invariable as 
the great changes which make up our year. 
Always there is the winter of corruption, of luxury, 
of indolence, of vice, during which the nation seems 
to have forgotten God, and to have given itself up to 
drunkenness, gambling, avarice, and impurity. Men's 
hearts fail them for fear, and the love of many grows 
cold. It is the season when, through the most of the 
day, the sun withholds his beams, and a bitter frost 
chills all the nobler aspirations of the soul. Through 
such a period of eclipse we have been passing during 
the last few years. But as the rainbow in the ancient 
story stands eternal in the heavens as a proof that 
summer and winter, seed time and harvest, shall fail 
not, so after such periods of black and bitter wintry 
reaction, always comes the gracious springtide with 
healing in its wings. 

And, as we have seen, the outward and visible sign 
of the coming of spring in the history of the nation 
is a great revival of religious earnestness, a sudden 
and widespread outburst of evangelistic fervour. We 
may dislike many of its manifestations as we dislike 
the winds of March or the showers of April, but they 
occur in almost identical fashion century after cen- 
tury. The form changes. The preaching of the 
Friars was not exactly the same as the preaching of 
the Methodists. Wycliffe’s Poor Preachers and the 
Early Friends differed both in dialect and in doctrine. 
But at bottom all the English revivals have been 
identical. One and all represent the spring time of 
faith in the heart of man, a sudden re-discovery that 
life is given him not to please his senses but 
to serve his Maker, and that time is but the vestibule 
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of Eternity. The sense of the reality of an ever-living 
God within, around, above, beneath, in Whom we live 
and move and have our being, and the related sense 
of a never-dying soul, whose destiny throughout 
numberless zons of the future years will be influenced 
by the way in which each day of our mortal pro- 
bation is spent—these two great truths are rediscovered 
afresh by the English people every century. The 
truths blossom in the national heart at these times of 
spiritual springtide as the hawthorn blossoms on the 
hedgerow in the merry month of May. 

That the Revival time passes is true. So passes 
springtide with its flowers. But as spring is fol- 
lowed by summer, so the Revival of Religion in 
this country has ever been followed by the summer 
of reform, and the harvest of garnered fruit. It is 
this which ought to make every thoughtful person of 
all creeds, or of no creed, watch with the keenest 
interest the symptoms which indicate the coming of 
a National Revival. Until this nation goes to the 
penitent form, it never really pulls itself together for 
any serious work. 

II.—THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE REVIVAL. 

Revivalism is much decried among the superior 
persons who pride themselves upon their freedom 
from superstition, their detachment from the vulgarity 
of popular religion, their philosophic aloofness from 
the great emotions, the noble aspirations and the fiery 
enthusiasms of humanity. The purblind eunuchs! 
without vision or virility, what matters it what they 
say? Mr. Gladstone once defined Radicalism as 
Liberalism in earnest. Revivalism may be defined 
as Christianity in earnest—impgtiently in earnest to 
produce an immediate impression on the hearts 
and consciences of men. Revivalism differs from the 
ordinary conventional methods of religious teaching 
in that it concentrates all its efforts upon the 
supreme point of inducing individuals to take, there 
and then, the fateful decision upon which their 
whole future depends. To rouse men from 
apathy and indifference, to compel them to face 
squarely the eternal alternative, to leave them no 
subterfuge or evasion, to bring to bear upon hesitating 
and doubting souls the pressure necessary to induce a 
definite acceptance of the service of Christ—this is 
Revivalism. In one form or another it has always 
flourished, and will always flourish wherever there is 
a great difference of moral temperature among men. 
Mr. Gladstone in Midlothian affords a supreme type 
of the successful revivalist in politics. Peter the 
Hermit was a Revivalist of anothertype. But for the 
most part Revivalism means a spiritual awakening, the 
conversion of individuals who, from living in indiffer- 
ence or in vice, turn from their evil ways and lead new 
lives in which, however imperfectly, they endeavour 
consciously to follow Christ. 

So far from Revivalism being opposed to the teaching 
of modern science, it is nothing more nor less but the 
practical application to the human heart of principles 
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set forth by the latest psychological science. Pro- 
fessor William James’s book on “The Varieties of 
Religious Experience” contains two chaptcrs on 
“Conversion” which should be attentively studied by 
all who are anxious to understand the rationale of 
Revivalism, the psychological law which is seen in 
operation in conversion. According to Professor 
James, the unconverted man is like a capsized boat 
which is floating bottom upwards on the sea of 
life. All the beneficent influences and _ ethical 
agencies which collectively are lumped together 
by religious folk as the Grace of God, are cease- 
lessly employed in endeavouring to shift the centre 
of gravity, so as to enable the boat to right herself. 
They operate in many ways—sometimes by pumping 
out the water, at other times by forcing in air; 
but always their aim and object is to so change 
her equilibrium as to enable her to get upon her keel 
again. Professor James points out that in the sub- 
liminal mind, in the human soul that lies beneath the 
active consciousness, in the vast region in which are 
stored all the latent memories and the automatic 
instincts of the mind, there may be going on, during 
periods in which the man is apparently utterly 
indifferent to anything but sensual indulgence, 
a process analogous to that in which, even 
in the depths of winter, the plants are preparing 
for the leaves and flowers of spring. Or to return to 
the original metaphor—which is my own, although 
suggested by Professor James’s lectures—the capsized 
ship while floating bottom upwards may all the 
while be experiencing a steady increase in her 
buoyancy caused by the pumping in of air and the 
consequent expulsion of water. This process, invisible 
to the observer, will at a given moment achieve such 
results that a mere push from the outside will cause 
the ship to right herself, because the conditions 
of equilibrium have been supplied, and all 
that was needed was an impetus from without. Just 
so is it with the unconverted man in times of 
revival. The Revivalist or the contagious emotion 
of a great popular enthusiasm administers the thrust 
that alone is needed to secure the outward and 
visible manifestation of the long preceding growth 
of the grace of God in the soul. Who can tell how 
many millions there are in the land at the present 
time who are only waiting the push that Revivalism 
gives, as in windy March the crocuses but wait a gleam 
of sunshine to put forth their blossom? ‘The instan- 
mneous nature of the conversions effected in 
Revivals merely shows that souls, like ships, are 
capable of righting themselves in a moment, when 
the proper conditions of a stable right-side 
up equilibrium have been achieved. It is an awe- 
inspiring thought that there may be millions of our 
English folk who are at this moment in a condition 
of such unstable equilibrium that a word, a touch, may 
turn them over. They are ready for conversion. Their 
subliminal self all unconsciously is charged with the 
divine spirit which at the slightest outer impact may 
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astonish everyone, themselves most of all, by present- 
ing to the world what the theologians call “a new 
creature in Christ Jesus.” But although that new 
creature may be born in a day, he was conceived 
long ago, and the gestation of the soul of a Christian 
often lasts more years than his body took months. 

However we may explain it, the veriest sceptic 

must admit that what the Revivalist seeks to effect is 
of all things the most important object of human 
endeavour. No political or social change can be 
regarded as having any serious importance, excepting 
so far as it tends to facilitate indirectly the achieve- 
ment of the same result which the Revivalist seeks 
directly. The aim of all reformers is the regeneration 
of the individual. To make a bad man good, a 
cruel man merciful, a lazy man industrious, a drunkard 
sober, and to substitute selfless struggle to help others 
for a selfish scramble to seize everything for oneself— 
that is the aim-all, the be-all and the end-all of al! 
those who seek the improvement of society and the 
progress of the world. It makes no difference 
whether the Reformer is called Blatchford or Liddon, 
Bradlaugh or Price Hughes, John Morley or General 
Booth, Frederic Harrison or the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the President of the Free Thinkers’ Con- 
gress or the Pope of Rome—that is what they are 
all after—that, and in the ultimate, nothing but that. 
And when it comes to be looked at scientifically, there 
is none of the whole diversified multitude of social, 
religious and political reformers who can deny 
that a great religious Revival does succeed in 
achieving the results which they desire more 
rapidly, more decisively, and in a greater number 
of cases than any other agency known to mankind. 
We may discount it as much as we like. But the 
facts are there. It is not necessary to credit the 
Revival with all the results which it reveals, any more 
than we may credit a day’s sunshine in spring with all 
the flowers it brings to birth. But it brings them out. 
So does a Revival. And if there had been no 
Revival, the latent sainthood of multitudes would 
never have been born, just as the flowers would 
never come out in May if there were no sun. 

It is often argued that Revivalism is ephemeral. 
So are apple blossoms. But apples are born of them. 
And as the brief historical retrospect shows, the fruit 
of Revivals are among the most permanent things in 
history. People who sneer at the backsliders after a 
Revival forget that it is a good thing for a man to 
have quit drinking, and dog-fighting, and wife-beating 
for a week or a month, even if after that period 
during which he struggled to live a human life he 
returns like a sow to wallowing in the mire. But, 
as a matter of fact, while some undoubtedly fall 
away, and very few indeed ever permanently 
retain the ecstasy and the vision of the moment 
of their conversion, the majority of converts 
made in times of revival remain steadfast. There 
were, no doubt, a good many who fell away among 
the thousands added to the early Christian Church 
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after the Day of Pentecost, but those who remained 
formed the Church which turned the world into Christen- 
dom. - Professor Starbuck, who, in his “ Psychology of 
Religion,” made a minute analysis of one hundred cases 
of conversion, reports that while 93 per cent. of the 
women and 77 per cent. of the men bewailed their own 
backsliding, he found on examination that only 6 per 
cent. had really relapsed; the backsliding of the others 
was only a change in the ardour of sentiment. His con- 
clusion is notable. Conversion, he says, brings with 
it a changed attitude towards life which is fairly con- 
stant and permanent, although the feelings fluctuate. Jn 
other words, the persons who have passed through 
conversion, having once taken a stand for the religious 
life, tend to feel themselves identified with it, no 
matter how much their religious enthusiasm declines. 
III.—THE REVIVAL IN WALES. 

The Revival in Wales began in Cardiganshire. 
For a long time past the Welsh Christians had been 
moved to pray specially for the quickening of reli- 
gious life in their midst. The impulse appears to 
have been sporadic and spontaneous. In remote 
country hamlets, in mining villages buried in distant 
valleys, one man or one woman would have it laid 
upon his or her soul to pray that the Holy Spirit 
might be poured out upon the cause in which they 
were spiritually concerned. There does not seem to 
have been any organised effort anywhere. It was all 
individual, local, and strictly limited to the neigh- 
bourhood. An old Salvationist, for instance, sud- 
denly had it borne in upon him that he was 


nearing the bourne from which no_ traveller 
returns. Of his own future he had no doubt. 
But what of the future of the others whom he 


so soon must leave, and leave for ever? Spiritual 
life was languishing in his local corps. No one 
was being converted. So he determined to give 
himself to prayer and fasting, giving Heaven no peace 
or rest all day or all night until the blessing came. 
One whole day he fasted, and the whole of the following 
night he prayed. And lo! it seemed as if the windows 
of Heaven were opened and showers of blessing 
descended upon the dry and parched ground. The 
Revival broke out in his corps and many souls were 
gathered in. A similar blessing was enjoyed by one 
of the churches in the village, but it passed over the 
rest. Some, like Gideon’s fleece, were drenched with 
dew, while all around the land was dry. 

The story of the very first outbreak of the Revival 
traces it to the trembling utterance of a poor Welsh 
girl, who, at a meeting in a Cardigan village, was the 
first to rise and testify. “If no one else will, then I 
must say that I love the Lord Jesus Christ with all my 
heart.” The pathos and the passion of the avowal 
acted like an electric shock upon the congregation. 
One after another rose and made the full surrender, 
and the news spread like wildfire from place to place 
that the Revival had broken out, and that souls were 
being ingathered to the Lord. But the Revival was 
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soon to find its focus in a young theological student of 
the name of Evan Roberts, who has abandoned his 
course at Newcastle Emlyn to carry on the work of 
the Revival throughout Wales. His own simple story 
of how he came to the work is told elsewhere in the 
“Interviews on Topics of the Day.” 

I went down to South Wales on December 11th to 
see for myself what was going on. I described my 
impressions in the Daily Chronicle, the Christian 
World, and the Methodist Times. 1 cannot do better 
than reproduce my report :— 

“The British Empire,” as Admiral Fisher is never 
tired of repeating, “floats upon the British Navy.” 
But the British Navy steams on Welsh coal. ‘The 
driving force of all our battleships is hewn from the 
mines of these Welsh valleys, by the men amongst whom 
this remarkable religious awakening has taken place. 
On Sunday morning, as the slow train crawled down 
the gloomy valleys—for there was the mirk of coming 
snow in the air, and there was no sun in the sky—I! 
could not avoid the obvious and insistent suggestion 
of the thought that Welsh religious enthusiasm may 
be destined to impart as compelling an impulse to 
the Churches of the world as Welsh coal supplies to 
its navies. 

Nor was the force of the suggestion weakened when, 
after attending three prolonged services at Mardy, a 
village of 5,000 inhabitants lying on the other side of 
Pontypridd, I found the flame of Welsh religious 
enthusiasm as smokeless as its coal. ‘There are no 
advertisements, no brass bands, no posters, no huge 
tents. All the paraphernalia of the got-up job are 
conspicuous by their absence. 

Neither is there any organisation, nor is there a 
director, at least none that is visible to human eye. 
In the crowded chapels they even dispense with in- 
strumental music. On Sunday night no note issued 
from the organ pipes. There was no need of instru- 
ments, for in and around and above and beneath 
surged the all-pervading thrill and throb of a multitude 
praying, and singing as they prayed. 

‘The vast congregations were as soberly sane, as 
orderly, and at least as reverent as any congregation 
I ever saw beneath the dome of St. Paul’s, when | 
used to go to hear Canon Liddon, the Chrysostom of 
the English pulpit. But it was aflame with a passion- 
ate religious enthusiasm, the like of which I[ have 
never seen in St. Paul’s. ‘Tier above tier from the 
crowded aisles to the loftiest gallery sat or stood, as 
necessity dictated, eager hundreds of serious men and 
thoughtful women, their eyes riveted upon the plat- 
form or upon whatever other part of the building was 
the storm centre of the meeting. 

There was absolutely nothing wild, violent, 
hysterical, unless it be hysterical for the labouring 
breast to heave with sobbing that cannot be repressed, 
and the throat to choke with emotion asa sense of 
the awful horror and shame of a wasted life suddenly 
bursts upon the soul. On all sides there was the 
solemn gladness of men and women upon whose eyes 
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has dawned the splendour of a new day, the foretaste 

of whose glories they are enjoying in the quickened 

sense of human fellowship and a keen glad zest added 
to their own lives. 

The most thorough-going materialist who resolutely 
and for ever rejects as inconceivable the existence of 
the soul in man, and to whom “the universe is but 
the infinite empty eye-socket of a dead God,” could 
not fail to be impressed by the pathetic sincerity of 
these men; nor, if he were just, could he refuse to 
recognise that out of their faith in the creed which he 
has rejected, they haye drawn and are drawing a 
motive power that makes for righteousness, and not 
only for righteousness, but for the joy of living, that 
he would be powerless to give them. 

Employers tell me that the quality of the work the 
miners are putting in has improved. Waste is less, men 
go to their daily toil with a new spirit of gladness in 
their labour. In the long dim galleries of the mine, 
where once the hauliers swore at their ponies in 
Welshified English terms of blasphemy, there is now 
but to be heard the haunting melody of the revival 
music.. The pit ponies, like the American mules, 
having been driven by oaths and curses since they 
first bore the yoke, are being re-trained to do their 
work without the incentive of profanity. 

There is less drinking, less idleness, less gambling. 
Men record with almost incredulous amazement, how 
one football player after another has forsworn cards 
and drink and the gladiatorial games, and is living a 
sober and godly life, putting his energy into the 
revival. More wonderful still, and almost incredible 
to those who know how journalism lives and thrives 
upon gambling, and how Toryism is broad-based upon 
the drinking habits of the people, the Tory daily 
paper of South Wales has devoted its columns day 

after day to reporting and defending the movement 
which declares war to the death against both gambling 
and drink. 

How came this strange uplift of the earnestness of 
a whole community? Who can say? The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, Some tell you one thing, 
some another. All agree that it began some few 
months ago in Cardiganshire, eddied hither and 
thither, spreading like fire from valley to valley, 
until, as one observer said to me, ‘“ Wherever it 
came from, or however it began, all South Wales 
to-day is in a flame.” 

However it began. So it is going on. “If no 
one else, then I must.” It is “ Here am I, send me!” 
This public self-consecration, this definite and decisive 

avowal of a determination to put under their feet 
their dead past of vice and sin and indifference, and 
to reach out towards a higher ideal of human exist- 
ence, is going on everywhere in South Wales. Nor, 
if we think of it sanely and look at it in the right 
perspective, is there a nobler spectacle appealing 
more directly to the highest instincts of our nature to 
be seen in all the world to-day. 

At Mardy, where I spent Sunday, the miners are 
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voluntarily taxing themselves this year three-half- 

pence in the pound of their weekly wages to build an 
institute, public hall, library, and reading-room. By 
their express request the money is deducted from 
their wages on pay-day. They have created a library 
of 2,000 books, capitally selected and well used. 

They have about half-a-dozen chapels and churches, 

a co-operative society, and the usual appliances of 

civilisation. They have every outward and visible 

sign of industrial prosperity. It is a mining village 
pure and simple, industrial democracy in its nakedest 
primitive form. 

In this village I attended three meetings on Sunday 
—two and a half hours in the morning, two and a half 
hours in the afternoon, and two hours at night, when 
I had to leave to catch the train. At all these meet- 
ings the same kind of thing went on, the same kind of 
congregations assembled, the same strained, intense 
emotion was manifest. Aisles were crowded. Pulpit 
stairs were packed, and—wmirabile dictu /—two-thirds 
of the congregation were men and at least one-half 
young men. 

“ There,” said one, “is the hope and the glory of 
the movement.” Here and there is a grey head. But 
the majority of the congregation were stalwart young 
miners, who gave the meeting all the fervour and 
swing and enthusiasm of youth. The revival had 
been going on in Mardy for a fortnight. All the 
churches had been holding services every night, 
with great results. At the Baptist Church they had 
to report the addition of nearly fifty members, fifty 
were waiting for baptism, thirty-five backsliders had 
been reclaimed. 

In Mardy the fortnight’s services had resulted in 
500 conversions. And this, be it noted, when each 
place of worship was going “on its own.” Mr, Evan 
Roberts, the so-called boy preacher of the revival, and 
his singing sisterhood, did not reach Mardy until the 
Sunday of my visit. 

I have called Evan Roberts the so-called boy 
preacher, becaure he is neither a boy nor a preacher. 
He is a tall, graceful, good-looking young man of 
twenty-six, with a pleading eye and a most winsome 
smile. If he is a boy, he is a six-foot boy, and six- 
footers are usually past their boyhood. As he is not 
a boy, neither is he a preacher. He talks simply, 
unaffectedly, earnestly now and then, but he makes no 
sermons, and preaching is emphatically not the note of 
this revival in the West. If it has been by the foolish- 
ness of preaching men have been saved heretofore, 
that agency seems as if it were destined to take a back 

seat in the present movement. 

The revival is borne along upon billowing waves of 
sacred song. It is to other revivals what the Italian 
Opera is to the ordinary theatre. It is the singing, 
not the preaching, that is the instrument which is most 
efficacious in striking the hearts of men. In this 
respect these services in the Welsh chapel reminded 
me strangely of the beautiful liturgical services of the 
Greek Church, notably in St. Isaac’s, of St. Petersburg, 
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on Easter morn, and in the receptions of the pilgrims 
at the Troitski Monastery, near Moscow. - 

The most extraordinary thing about the meetings 
which I attended was the extent to which they were 
absolutely without any human direction or leadership. 
“We must obey the Spirit,” is the watchword of Evan 
Roberts, and he is as obedient as the humblest of his 
followers. The meetings open—after any amount of 
preliminary singing, while the congregation is 
assembling—by the reading of a chapter or a psalm. 
Then it is go-as-you-please for two hours or more. 

And the amazing thing is that it does go and does 
not get entangled in what might seem to be inevitable 
confusion. Three-fourths of the meeting consists of 
singing. No one uses a hymn-book. No one gives 
outa hymn. The last person to control the meeting 
in any way is Mr. Evan Roberts. People pray and 
sing, give testimony; exhort as the Spirit moves 
them, As a study of the psychology of crowds I 
have seen nothing like it. You feel that the thousand 
or fifteen hundred persons before you have become 
merged into one myriad-headed, but single-souled 
personality. 

You can watch what they call the influence of the 
power of the Spirit playing over the crowded congre- 
gation as an eddying wind plays over the surface of a 
pond. If anyone carried away by his feelings prays 
too long, or if anyone when speaking fails to touch the 
right note, someone—it may be anybody—com- 
mences to sing. For a moment there is a hesitation 
as if the meeting were in doubt as to its decision, 
whether to hear the speaker or to continue to join in 
the prayer, or whether to sing. If it decides to hear 
and to pray the singing dies away. If, on the other 
hand, as it usually happens, the people decide to sing, 
the chorus swells in volume untii it drowns all other 
sound. 

A very remarkable instance of this abandonment of 
the meeting to the spontaneous impulse, not merely of 
those within the walls, but of those crowded outside, 
who were unable to get in, occurred on Sunday night. 
Twice the order of proceeding, if order it can be 
called, was altered by the crowd outside, who, being 
moved by some mysterious impulse, started a hymn 
on their own account, which was at once taken up by 
the congregation within. On one of these occasions 
Evan Roberts was addressing the meeting. He at 
once gave way, and the singing became general. 

The prayers are largely autobiographical, and some 
On one occasion an 
impassioned and moving appeal to the Deity was 
accompanied throughout by an exquisitely rendered 
hymn, sung by three of the singing sisters. It was 
like the undertone of the orchestra when some leading 
singer is holding the house. 

The singing sisters—there are five of them, one, 
Mme. Morgan, who was a professional singer—are 
as conspicuous figures in the movement as Evan 
Roberts himself. Some of their solos are wonders of 
dramatic and musical appeal. Nor is the effect 
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lessened by the fact that the singers, like the speakers, 
sometimes break down in sobs and tears. The meet- 
ing always breaks out into a passionate and consoling 
song, until the soloist having recovered her breath, rises 
from her knees and resumes her song. 

The praying and singing are both wonderful, but 
more impressive than either are the breaks which 
occur when utterance can no more, and the sobbing 
in the silence momentarily heard is drowned in a 
tempest of melody. No need for an organ. The 
assembly was its own organ as a thousand sorrowing 
or rejoicing hearts found expression in the sacred 
psalmody of their native hills. 

Repentance, open confession, intercessory prayer, 
and, above all else, this marvellous musical liturgy 
a liturgy unwritten but heartfelt, a mighty chorus 
rising like the thunder of the surge on a rock- 
bound shore, ever and anon broken by the flutelike 
note of the ‘singing sisters, whose melody was as 
sweet and as spontaneous as the music of the throstle 
in the grove or the lark in the sky. And all this vast 
quivering, throbbing, singing, praying, exultant multi- 
tude intensely conscious of the all-pervading influence 
of some invisible reaiity—now for the first time moving 
palpable though not tangible in their midst. 

They called it the Spirit of God. ‘Those who have 
not witnessed it may call it what they will; I am 
inclined to agree with those on the spot. For man, 
being, according to the Orthodox, evil, can do no 
good thing of himself, so, as Cardinal Manning used 
to say, “ Wherever you behold a good thing, there 
you see the working of the Holy Ghost.” And the 
revival, as I saw it, was emphatically a good thing. 


IV.—THE NEW NATIONAL FREE CHURCH. 


The Welsh Revival, however, stands alone. We 
are at last on the eve of a great spiritual awaken- 
ing among the masses of our people. One of 
the signs of the coming of this religious spring- 
tide in the nation is the astonishing although little 
noticed success which has followed the efforts 
of the leaders of the English Free Churches to 
create one great active, living Evangelical National 
Free Church out of the chaos of Nonconformist 
denominations. Dr. Maclaren, of Manchester, a man 
not given to exaggeration, declared to the late Dr. 
Parker his conviction that the formation of the 
National Evangelical Free Church of England 
was the greatest event in the history of modern 
Christianity. Dr. Parker concurred. Mr. Price Hughes 
expressed his belief that fifty years would pass before 
the world-wide significance of the Free Church Union 
was fully realised by the world at large. We need 
accept neither of these statements without ample dis- 
count, but as a matter of fact the birth in our time of 
a new National Church, not established and endowed 
by the State, but created and sustained by the people, 
is one of the most unexpected and reassuring events 
of the last decade. Fifteen years ago, when the 
REVIEW oF REVIEWS was started, it began a vigorous 
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propaganda in favour of the co-operation and co-ordi- 
nation of all churches and other agencies in the work 
of social regeneration. Under the formula of the 
Civic Church our agitation achieved some small 
direct success, notably in Chicago, where the Civic 
Federation, afterwards to become the National Civic 
Federation of the United States, sprang as the 
direct result of our appeal. But its indirect 
results were much more remarkable. Dr. Lunn 
started the Religious Review of Reviews, and, 
taking up the question of union from a more 
ecclesiastical standpoint, held a_ series of con- 
ferences in Switzerland, to which he invited the 
leaders of all denominations for the purpose of 
discussing the reunion of Christendom. Dr. Lunn’s 
ideal was as much in advance of the times as my 
idea of the Civic Church was in advance of Dr. 
Iunn’s. I wanted the union of all who love in the 
service of all who suffer, regardless of religious creed. 
Dr. Lunn wanted the union of the Christian Churches, 
established and non-established. What ultimately 
resulted from the Grindelwald conferences was a de- 
cision that the one practicable thing to do was to unite 
the Free Churches into one great united Free Church, 
Mr. Price Hughes, Dr. Berry, of Wolverhampton, Dr. 
Clifford, Dr. Mackennal, Dr. Munro Gibson, Rev. 
Thomas Law, Mr, Cadbury, Mr. Bunting and others 
flung themselves energetically into the work of Free 
Church Union. My attempt to secure the inclusion of 
Unitarians was brushed on one side. The New National 
Free Church had to be distinctively Evangelical in its 
foundation. Unitarians and Roman Catholics were 
therefore excluded. Local Councils, consisting of Con- 
gregational, Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, Quaker 
and Free Episcopal Churches, have been constituted in 
over eight hundred districts. These local councils hava 
been federated in fifty county or provincial federations. 
Over all these is the National Council, constituted cf 
Free Churchmen elected by the various local councils 
not as Congregationalists, Methodists, etc., but solely 
as Free Churchmen, together with other members of 
Evangelical Free Churches who subscribe five shillings 
a year to its funds. The objects of this National 
Council are thus defined :— 

(a) To facilitate fraternal intercourse and co-operaiion among 
the Evangelical Free Churches. 

(4) To assist in the organisation of local Councils. 

(c) To encourage devotional fellowship and mutual counsel 
concerning the] spiritual life and religious activities of the 
Churches. 

(2) To advocate the New Testament doctrine of the Church, 
and to defend the rights of the associated Churches. 

(e) To promote the application of the law of Christ in every 
relation of human life. 

The Council which met last year at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne was the ninth annual gathering of that body. 
The following have been Presidents of the Council 
in the order named (Dr. Berry presided over 
preliminary Congresses):—The Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes, Rev. J. Monro Gibson, M.A., LL.D. 
(Presbyterian), the Rev. John Clifford, M.A., D.D. 
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(Baptist), the Rev. A. Mackennal, D.D. (Congre- 
gational), the Rev. C. H. Kelly (Wesleyan), the 
Rev. J. G. Greenhough, M.A. (Baptist), the Rev. 
W. J. Townsend, D.D. (New Connexion), the Rev. 
James Travis (Primitive Methodist), and the Rev. 
F. B. Meyer (Baptist), ‘The Rev. Thomas Law, 
the General Secretary, is the Schnadhorst of the 
National Council. It has an annual income of nearly 
£8,000, an Election Fund raised to defend the 
Free Churches against the Education Act of many 
thousands. It represents a body of English Christians, 
who in numbers, organisation, piety, and energy are at 
least equal to those who belong to the Established 
Church. The following statistics indicate the com- 
parative strength of the various denominations now 
more or less merged in the New National Free 
Church, 





- Communi- Minis- 
Sears. CANTS. TERS 
Baptists eee ++ 1,313,592 «+ 366,789 «.. 1,968 
Congregationalists coe ++ 3,650,392 - 418,46 «.. 2,372 
Presbyterians.. 170,984 «» 79,020 .. 322 
Wesleyans_ ... +++ 2,193;997 +++ -584,164 -.- 2,212 
Primitive Methodists *© 994,164 oe 192,543 ++ 1,085 
Salvation Army . 531,C0O «.. =e JES hat 
Calvinistic Methodists ona Ss 403,642 «. 162,284 ... 841 
United Methodist Free Churches 399682 --. 84,196 «-- 353 
Methodist New Connexion is 162,417 + 38,870 ». 194 
Bible Christians eee 1§3,000 :.. 91,019». 1973 
Wesleyan Reform Union ... 47;055 «+ 8,053 «+ 17 
Independent Methodists... 33,000 «+ 8,776 ove oe 
Society of Friends ... beh, 1 ee, OME ese 
Churches of Christ ... SO505' s+ BGES ceo ove 
Moravians nn 10,090... 2,905 ove 42 
Countess of Huntingdon’ 's Connexior see 33,347 oe ABD v0 26 
Free Church of England ... “6 6794 «+ 1,030 ws 21 
Reformed Episcopal Church 6,000 ... 1,500 sve 28 
Totals ... +» 8,172,166 2,010,834 9,652 


The comparative strength of the two National 
Churches is shown in the following statistics, which, 
however, are not up to date in the case of the National 
State Church :— 


Communi- Sunpay SCHOOL 
. SitTINcs. CANTS. TEACHERS. SCHOLARS. 
National Free ... 8,172,166 | 2s 2,010,834 | 391,760 | 3,390,255 


National State ... 127,834 | 2,050,718 | 206,203 | 2,919,413 

It had been my intention to write chiefly of the 
new National Free Church, and to describe its mani- 
fold activities. But I leave them for another time. 
The Revival is the order of the day, and I wish to 
concentrate attention upon the significance of this new 
National Church from that point of view. 

From the first the organisation of Missions, which 
are Revival services in every sense*of the word, has 
been one of the chief duties undertaken by the 
National Council. It has three Missioners constantly 
“on the road.” ‘They are Gipsy Smith, Mr. W. R. 
Lane, and the Rev. Tolefree Parr. They work in 
connection with the Local Council. The Mission is 
thus in direct organic connection with all the federated 
Churches. Some idea may be gained as to the 
number of these Missions by the following lists of 
places where Missions were held last year :— 

Gipsy SMITH: Sunderland, Blackburn, Eastbourne, Yar- 
mouth, Redruth, Bromley, Douglas, Chester, Porth, Dublin, 
East London Tabernacle, Northampton, Islington, Maccles- 
field, Leeds, St. Helens, Southend, and Bournemouth. 


Mr. W. R. LANE: Aberystwyth, Cardiff, Ramsgate, Poly- 
technic, London, Blackheath (Staffs), Hawick, Ilude¢ tersfielt, 
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ngre- | 
, the | poured out of the public-houses and low lodging-houses. And 
Rey. such people! The reek of alcohol was over-powering. 
Rey. Scores of men and women were drunk. Yet when I asked 
Rey. them to join in the Lord’s Prayer no lips were silent. 
Law, This is Revivalism pure and simple. It is going 
the on all the time, it would seem, somewhere or other in 
early | England, under the direction of all the ministers of all 
the | the Free Churches now federated together as the 
1any National Evangelical Free Church of England ! 
ians, | __ As these things are, so it is evident that the Revival 
e at isno mere Welsh outbreak. What the pious Chris- 
hed | tian describes as the mighty power of the Holy Spirit 
om. is working visibly in our midst. Others, who are 
now «sof materialists, can account for the phenomenon as. they 
‘ree | please. ‘The hypothesis produced to explain these 
things may be true or false. It may be the Divine 
INIS- spirit or it may be a morbid physiological condition. 
968 I do not. decide the matter. What I want my 
sr | readers to realise is that even if it be only a morbid 
t ord physiological condition, the important thing is that 
085 such morbid symptoms have usually preceded a great 
Br outburst of healthy political and social activity in the 
S nation at large, and that if the spirit of Revival be in 
> very truth abroad in the land, we shall not have long 
ce to wait for all manner of beneficent results in fields of 
- human activity far removed from the prayer meeting 
42 and the inquiry-room. 
26 
33 Gipsy Smith. 
» | 
52 
i] f Paddington, Spennymoor, Louth, Metropolitan Tabernacle, 
) | I{ebden Bridge, Wimbledon, Mexborough, Saltcoats, Blacn- 
1 avon, and IJarlesden. 


d J. ToLeFREE Parr: Pudsey, Brigg, Blaina, Fenny Strat- 
| ford, Redhill, Eastern Valleys, Horsforth, Belfast, Stanley, 
Paddington, Felling, Sheffield, Croydon, Kingswood, Drif- 

field, Mirfield, Ramsbottom, Llandrindod, St. Austell. 


} The following account of the Bradford Mission will 
serve as well as any other to indicate the nature of the 


work ;— 
In February Gipsy Smith held a notable Mission in Bradford. 
The way had been prepared by Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A., who, 
in the first four days of February, had delivered a number of 
heart-searching addresses, mainly to ministers and Christian 
workers. For the Gipsy the Council had secured St. George’s 
Hall, one of the noblest buildings in the country. Night after 
night the hall was packed from floor to ceiling with an audience 
of from 3,500 to 4,000, and all through the Missioner was 
loyally supported by a large number of the ministers of the 
town, On Saturday night, February 21st, after the first evening 
service, we turned out with torches and bands and marched 
through the city fully 20,000 strong. It was the most wonderful 
> — Bradford has ever seen, and at the midnight meeting, 
eld in a large hall on the edge of the worst slum in the city, 
( some remarkable confessions were made. 
The Rev. W. J. Dawson, of Quadrant Church, 
Highbury, referring to the midnight meeting at the 
Mission held at his church, says :— 

It was about a quarter after ten when the procession left the 
church. Through the darkness and drizzle it marched round 
the church two or three times, singing ‘* Onward, Christian 
Soldiers,” until it numbered more than a thousand persons. 
Most of the mission workers were there, some of the deacons 
and officials of the church, crowds of young people. Two 
really fine bands of the Salvation Army led us, People 
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January 2, 1905. 

YEAR of many good books, but no great book, is 

the verdict that must be passed on the year that 

has gone. It will not be remembered as the year 

in which some great or epoch-making volume first made 

its appearance. No single book will be associated 

with 1904 as Mr. Morley’s “Life of Gladstone” is 

with 1903. But the average of merit was high, higher 

probably than it has been for several years. In nearly 

every department of literature we have to record additions 

that are real contributions to the literature of the country, 

and that are destined to have more than an ephemeral 

existence. A list of the notable books of the year will be 

found on another page, in which the result of our Compe- 

tition for the best list of the best books of 1904 is an- 

nounced. Not only have more good books been published, 

but they have found a larger number of purchasers than 
has been the case in several recent years. 


MR. WILLIAM WATSON’S COLLECTED POEMS. 


Admirers of English poetry will welcome the edition in 
two volumes of the collected poems of Mr. William 
Watson. Hitherto it has been impossible to secure a 
collection of the verse of our modern Wordsworth save 
by purchasing an indefinite number of* volumes of all 
shapes and sizes. Now, thanks to Mr. John Lane, the 
publisher, and Mr. J. A. Spender, the editor, anyone can 
get a complete collection of Mr. Watson’s verse, with the 
advantage of his latest additions and emendations, at 
gs. net. Mr. Watson is so well known by his poems on 
political crises .that it is somewhat of a surprise to find 
that his poems relating to public subjects only occupy 
less than a third of one volume. On reading over these 
poems, I confess I experienced an almost painful shock. 
I had completely forgotten that twenty years ago Mr. 
Watson, this sane and sober singer, the sacred bard of 
the ideal England, had wallowed in the very abysmal 
depths of the mire of Jingoism. The occasion was that 
of the Penjdeh dispute, when England and Russia were 
brought to the verge of war by what was afterwards 
admitted to have been solely due to the bad faith of 
British officers, who incited the Afghans to attack a 
Russian outpost. This incident, which, of course, raised 
the full fury of the Jingo to its height, appears to have 
been too much for the balance of Mr. William Watson. 
His sonnets on the subject, however vigorous they may 
be as verse, as politics are about as deplorable as any- 
thing that Rudyard Kipling ever wrote. Mr. Watson 
would have shown much more regard for his own repu- 
tation if he had buried those unfortunate*sonnets in 
oblivion. These, however, are but spots on the sun, and 
if the sonnets disappeared entirely, there would still 
remain two volumes of stately and beautiful verse which 
now and again throbs and burns with a passion all the 
more intense because it is not lavished over every page. 

The past year has also been notable for the publica- 
tion of the collected library edition, in six volumes, of the 
poetical works of Mr. Swinburne (Chatto and Windus, 
36s. net). It is a worthy edition of the poems of the last 
of the Victorian poets, and one which is sure of a warm 
welcome by all who are admirers of Mr. Swinburne’s 
genius. » Its publication, together with that of the two 
volumes edited by Mr. Spender, redeems the reputation 
of the year 1904 as far as poetry is concerned. 


ENGLAND THROUGH FOREIGN EYES. 

One of the most interesting and suggestive books 
published last month was Dr. Carl Peters’ “‘ England and 
the English” (Hurst and Blackett. 6s. net). It is 
always instructive to see ourselves as we appear to an 
intelligent foreigner, and this Dr. Peters’ book enables us 
todo. He has lived in our midst for ten years, and has 
made good use of his opportunities for observation. He 
has studied us as in his earlier voyages of exploration he 
looked at the countries of the Massais and the Matha- 
langa. The result is an extremely interesting and vivid 
account of our country, manners, habits and characteris- 
tics, interspersed with many shrewd comments and 
suggestive comparisons. Dr, Peters is not merely a keen 
observer, but he knows how to marshal his facts, and 
can handle statistics in a manner making them of living 
interest. You should not fail to read the book, the nature 
of whose contents I can only indicate. It is interesting 
to note, however, that the national characteristic that 
most favourably impresses Dr, Peters is the English love 
of fair play, and the greatest danger he foresees the 
growing aversion to earning a living by honest work and 
the mania for the speedy accumulation of wealth. 

_ MORE ABOUT JAPAN. 

Mr. Douglas Sladen, with the assistance of Norma 
Lorimer, has published another bulky volume of sketches 
of Japanese life under the title of “ More Queer Things 
About Japan” (Treherne. 21s. net), Miss Lorimer 
describes Japan from a woman’s point of view in sixteen 
brightly-written chapters, and Mr. Sladen covers much 
the same ground from a man’s standpoint. In addition 
to these purely descriptive portions of the book there is 
reproduced a curious Japanese history of Napoleon, 
with lives of Peter the Great, Alexander and Aristotle 
written in the first half of the nineteenth century, and the 
originals of the well-known series of letters by the 
English pilot, William Adams, written from Japan 
between 1611 and 1617. There are also many repro- 
ductions of Japanese illustrations. Taken as a whole, 
the volume affords much interesting, gossipy and mis- 
cellaneous reading about Japan and the Japanese that 
will prove attractive to those who eschew more serious 
books. Another book you should look at is Miss Ethel 
McCaul’s entertaining diary of her experiences at the 
seat of war and her investigation of the work of the Red 
Cross Society of Japan, published under the title of 
** Under the Care of the Japanese War Office” (Cassell. 6s.). 
Miss McCaul went on her mission of inquiry as a learner, 
and she learned many things which she here sets down 
with straightforward candour. 

BOOKS FOR TARIFF REFORMERS AND OTHERS, 

Whatever the fiscal controversy may or may not have 
done, it has at least stimulated thought and provoked 
investigation. Many volumes have been published as 
the natural result of this stirring of minds. Last month 
there appeared one of the best that the agitation has as 
yet brought forth. This is a small volume by Mr. Thomas 
Kirkup, entitled “ Progress and the Fiscal Problem ” 
(A. and C. Black. 3s. 6d. net). I do not agree with 
Mr. Kirkup’s main conclusion, which is the necessity for 
tariff reform, but I can heartily commend his admirably 
lucid and clear-sighted exposition of the present com- 
parative industrial position of the principal manufac- 
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turing countries of the world. In the compass of a few 
pages you will find a statement of all the essential facts, 
which you will do well to keep in mind, although you 
may not draw from them the same conclusions as Mr. 
Kirkup. There is a breadth of view and an absence of 
prejudice about this little volume that is very refreshing 
after the hurly-burly of the controversy out-of-doors. 
Another book on the same side of the fiscal question 
which I have not had an opportunity of noticing before, 
although it appeared some little time ago, is Mr. V. St. 
Clair Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Dynamics of the Fiscal Problem” 
(Effingham Wilson. 4s. 6d.). Mr. Mackenzie casts his 
vote against Free Trade, and those who are of the same 
way of thinking will find in his pages fresh weapons to 
add to their controversial equipment. Another contribu- 
tion to the general subject is Professor Ashley’s investi- 
gation into the social conditions in Germany carried out 
with the intention of showing that the condition of the 
worker in the Empire has greatly improved within recent 
years in spite of Germany’s adoption of Protection. The 
results of his inquiries are published under the title “‘ The 
Progress of German Working-classes in the Last Quarter 
of the Century” (Longmans. Is. 6d.net). To both Free 
Traders and Tariff Reformers I can recommend an 
admirable atlas of the World’s Chief Industries, published 
by George Philip and Son, price two shillings, In a 
series of simple maps the chief sources of the world’s 
supply of wheat, sugar, tea, coal, gold, silver, copper, iron 
ore, iron and steel, cotton, wool and silk are clearly indi 
cated, together with the source and amount of our imports 
of these various commodities. These trade statistics are 
further elucidated by a series of excellent diagrams. 
A VOLUME OF CRITICISM. 

The appearance of a volume of “ Miscellaneous Essays 
and Addresses,” by Henry Sidgwick (Macmillan. Ios. net), 
will be welcomed and thoroughly enjoyed by all those 
familiar with his critical writings. These essays and 
addresses have been gleaned from various magazines and 
publications, and most of them were mentioned by 
Professor Sidgwick before his death as suitable for 
preservation in a more permanent form. An excellent case 
could be made out for the inclusion of Henry Sidgwick 
in Mr. Morley’s very select band of seekers after truth— 
only four in number, it will be remembered, though at 
times he may have doubted whether there was such a 
thing as ascertainable truth at all. In this volume we 
have the ripe fruit of a keenly critical mind ranging 
over the fields of literature, economics and education. 
Those who have already read will read again, with 
renewed pleasure, his critical estimates of “ Ecce Homo,” 
Matthew Arnold as a Prophet of Culture, the poetry of 
Arthur Hugh Clough, and Mr. Kidd’s “Social Evolu- 
tion.” The economic papers are valuable contributions 
to the subjects they deal with, and the criticisms they 
contain are full of suggestion. The essay on “ The Theory 
of Classical Education” might be read with great 
advantage by all those at present engaged in discussing 
the merits and demerits of Greek as part of a liberal 
education. 

A BIOGRAPHY OF BALZAC, 

There are three books of biographical interest that you 
will find well worth reading, They describe the lives of 
Honoré de Balzac, Theodore Watts-Dunton, the author 
of “ Aylwin,” and the friend of Swinburne, and the last 
days of Aubrey Beardsley. Little authentic information 
has been published in English about Balzac, who has 
been called, not unjustly, the French Shakespeare. This 
is, perhaps, as his present biographer, Mary F. Sandars 
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(Murray, 7s. 6d., illustrated), suggests, because Balzac is 
such an extremely difficult-subject for biography. Expan- 
sive in some ways, whenever anything really touched 
him he became extremely reserved, and our ever having 
a thoroughly complete biography of him seems put out 
of the question by his having destroyed nearly all the 
letters of the one woman he ever loved, and who does 
certainly seem never really adequately to have loved him 
in return, His life, as told by Miss Sandars, is pitiful 
reading. He worked as perhaps no man ever worked 
before or will work again; he loved passionately for 
sixteen years, only to marry and find a woman unable to 
give him what he had craved and striven for all the fifty- 
one years of his prematurely ended life. Finally, he died 
almost alone, except for his mother—often a trial to him 
during his life—and his servants, after the five months of 
marriage, which were all he had. The book is biographical 
and only occasionally critical, which explains the small- 
ness of its size, considering the extremely busy and 
crowded life of its subject. Whoever cares for Balzac 
cannot but read it with eagerness and keen enjoyment. 
THE AUTHOR OF “ AYLWIN.” 

In writing the biography of Mr. Watts-Dunton Mr. 
James Douglas has been doubly handicapped. He is 
describing the life of a living man, always an extremely 
difficult undertaking, and he is writing of a man who has 
sedulously shunned publicity. The result is a feeling of 
incompleteness, Yet no one with any interest in con- 
temporary literature can but feel attracted to this large 
volume, with its admirable illustrations of The Pines, 
which, since 1872, has been the common dwelling-place 
of Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Watts-Dunton. Of life at The 
Pines, however, nothing is said. Indeed, those who crave 
for gossip will not care for Mr. Douglas’s book. He 
satisfies no one’s idle curiosity. It is a volume of literary 
reminiscences, of views on criticism and its true function, 
on poetry, and on contemporary literature, and as such 
will possess a real interest for a wide circle of readers. 
The book would have been improved if it had been less 
bulky, and the amount of space devoted to “ Aylwin” is 
somewhat disproportionate. 

AUBREY BEARDSLEY’S LAST LETTERS. 

You will rise from the perusal of Aubrey Beardsley’s 
“Last Letters” (Longmans. §s. net.) feeling, before 
everything else, how deeply affectionate and how grateful 
for the smallest kindness was the character into whose 
twenty-five years of life you have had a brief glimpse 
But you will also have strongly borne in upon you the 
pitifulness of a long, brave struggle of youth against 
death. Almost to the very last there was hope, which 
every little renewa! of strength revived again, only to be 
shattered the next day. Perhaps few outsiders realised 
how profoundly religious, how devoted a Catholic was 
Aubrey Beardsley—at least, in his last days. After read- 
ing the letters we feel that the writer of the introductory 
note, the Rev. John Gray, had no need to have assured 
us that Aubrey Beardsley “was utterly devoid of any 
malevolence towards his fellow creatures, whether indi- 
vidually or collectively.” 

PRISON LIFE AND DETECTIVE STORIES. 

The length of Major Arthur Griffiths’ book “ Fifty 
Years’ of Public Service” (Cassell. With Portrait. 18s. 
net), is fully excused by the title, which is a real index 
to the nature of the book. It is one of the least personal 
of autobiographies. Its interest will be especially felt by 
those who have had to do with prison administration. 
The book is quite a mine of information on the conditions 
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of our prisons and treatment of our prisoners during the 
past thirty years. Some of the most generally interesting 
chapters in what is, on the whole, an interesting book 
are those on the identification of criminals and on 
criminal anthropology. The style is direct and simple, 
never brilliant, but always easy to read. 

Those who like detective stories that are at the same 
time absolute fact and, like most truth, stranger and 
more fascinating than fiction, had better read John 
Wilson Murray’s reminiscences, published as “ Memoirs 
of a Great Detective” (Heinemann. tos. net). There 
could hardly be more exciting reading. ©The concluding 
chapter is, perhaps, in one way the most interesting of all. 
“Few make a success of-crime,” Mr. Murray declares. 
“Tt is a calling for fools, Yet men of intellect enter it 
deliberately, and here and there one of them may seem 
to succeed. If they devoted half the thought, energy, 
skill, and daring to any other line of business, they would 
make a far greater success of life and of work.” 


COUNT TOLSTOI’S PROTEST AGAINST SHAKESPEARE. 


The Shakespearean student is, after the reader of 
fiction, the person best provided for by the publishers. 
Not a month passes but there appears at least one 
volume dealing with Shakespeare, his life, work, or some 
controversy connected with his name. Eulogy and 
appreciation is almost the uniform note of all these 
volumes. This chorus of approval is shortly to be dis- 
turbed by a harsh note of protest from Count Tolstoi, if 
we may believe Mr. Hugo Ganz, the author of a book of 
otherwise slight importance on “ The Downfall of Russia.” 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) There is nothing either 
new or striking in his account of what he saw on a visit 
to Russia, with the exception of the last three chapters, 
in which he jots down his conversations with Count 
Tolstoi. Tolstoi, he reports, is engaged in writing a book 
against Shakespeare and the study of Shakespeare. He 
protests against the “unreasonable reverence” for a 
writer whom he roundly declares “is crude, immoral, a 
toady to the great, an arrogant despiser of the small, a 
slanderer of the common people. He lacks good taste in 
his jests, is unjust in his sympathies, ignoble, intoxicated 
with the acquaintance with which a few aristocrats 
honoured him. Even his art is over-estimated, for in 
every case the best comes from his predecessors or his 
sources.” We are living, he asserts, under the hypnotic 
spell cast by the consensus of opinion of multitudes 
handed down for centuries, a spell which Count Tolstoi 
appears determined to do his best to dissolve. 


SHAKESPEAREAN TRAGEDY, 


Until we are delivered from this hypnotic spell and our 
eyes are opened the student will read with interest Mr. 
A. C. Bradley’s “ Shakespearean.Tragedy,” as illustrated 
by Hamlet, Othello, King Lear‘and Macbeth, a selection 
of essays delivered originallyas lectures by the Professor 
of Poetry at Oxford (Macmillan. tos. net). Naturally 
you will turn first to the lectures on Hamlet, Mr. Bradley’s 
view of whom gives far more prominence to the Queen’s 
influence than is usual. If I read him aright, Hamlet’s 
tragedy was due more to his bitter disappointment in his 
mother than to any other single cause, though, of course, 
Mr. Bradley does not ignore any of the other causes. 
The essays, if not strikingly original or brilliant—and 
perhaps it is almost too much to expect either originality 
or brilliance on such well-worn subjects—are thoughtful, 
scholarly studies ; and if only because they are the views 
of such an earnest student of Shakespeare, they are 
certain to command both interest and attention. 


THREE BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

If you would travel in imagination during these dull 
and foggy days to lands of sunshine and blue skies, I can 
recommend to you two volumes which will, for a few 
hours at least, help you to forget the English climate. 
“In Pursuit of Dulcinea” (Allen. 6s. net) is a curious 
book which is so nearly a charming one that it is with a 
feeling of regret that [laid itdown. Mr. Henry Bernard, 
the pursuer, travelled in the footsteps of Don Quixote, in 
search not so much of Dulcinea del Toboso, as of the 
Spain of the Knight of La Mancha, or what remains of it 
to-day, which does not seem to be very much. The 
illustrations are better than the text, and that is at times 
original. I do not, as Mr. Bernard suggests his reviewer 
will, “arch my eyebrows at the book,” but the impression 
left on my mind is of strange and somewhat disjointed 
conversations, Doubtless the Spaniard belongs to 
another order of being to the reader, and he feels 
it. The book, by-the-bye, is dedicated to the 
“Beloved Pessimist, Dr. E, J. Dillon.” Vernon 
Lee’s “ Enchanted Woods, and other Essays of the 
Genius of Places” (Lane, 3s. 6d.) is a volume of pretty 
though somewhat slight travel papers, many of which 
have appeared in the Westminster Gazette. They deal 
mostly with French scenes, but there are others which 
take German and Italian places as their theme. They 
are pleasing sketches written by one who has had time to 
live. If I were to single out any for special mention it 
would be “German Fir Trees,” “In Gascony,” and 
“Les Charmettes.” It is marvellous sometimes how 
people can have eyes and see not, and ears and hear not. 

NOVELS WORTH READING, 

No remarkable novels were published last month, and 
even in number there was some diminution as the pub- 
lishing season drew to a close. One or two, however, 
deserve mention in a survey of the books of the month. 
Admirers of Ralph Connor’s vigorous stories of Canadian 
life will not need to be urged to read his latest tale, 
“The Prospector” (Hodder.. 6s.). It is a finely-told 
story ; there is some excellent character-drawing, and it 
possesses all the strength and vividness that made “ The 
Sky Pilot” so popular. Mr. Harry A, Spurr’s volume of 
“Stories From The Plays of Alexandre Dumas” (J. R. 
Tuttin, 2s, 6d. net) also deserves notice. Dumas’ plays 
are not so well known in England as his romances, and 
if you are not already acquainted with “ Henri Trois,” 
“Antony,” and “ Mile, de Belle-Isle,” you cannot do better 
than read them in these excellent prose translations, where 
the conversation of the play is worked into a connected 
narrative. “ The Book of Angelus Drayton” (Long. 6s.) 
is a novel that reads more like fact than fiction. Itisa 
prettily, even pathetically told tale of a dreamy scholar, 

who, through an accident, became a postman in a quiet 
country district, living with a widowed mother and his 
own thoughts. But his ambitions lead him on till 
eventually he becomes Angelus Drayton the poet as well 
as postman, his poems being accepted by one of the best 
London literary journals. Finally, just two days before 
the poems appear in book form, handicapped by one lost 
and one maimed limb, he loses his life in rescuing that of 
another, ‘‘ The Love-Letters of a Lady of Quality ” (Elliot 
Stock. 5s.) purport to be real letters found in a long-for- 
gotten drawer by Rupert Lisle. The letters tell their own 
story, which is that of a devoted, manly lover, not absurdly 
sentimental, and human enough to be jealous, but ever 
faithful, and of a maid, interned for the time in a convent, 
but who could never persuade herself, though the nuns 
and “ Father Francis” for the time brought her perilously 
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near doing so, that it was better to be “the bride of 
Christ” than the bride of a living, loving man, You will 
also be glad to possess the first two volumes of what 
promises to be the standard edition of Lord Beacons- 
tield’s novels. This Centenary Edition of his earlier novels 
is being published by the De La More Press, with 
elaborate biographical introductions by Mr. Lucien Wolf, 
in which he traces the connection of each novel with the 
career of its author and the extent to which he is identi- 
fied with its story. “Vivian Grey,” in two volumes 
(7s. net), is the first of the novels to appear, and Mr. 
Wolt’s introduction is an intensely interesting chapter of 
biography, throwing new light on Disraeli’s early career. 
FOR THE THEOLOGIAN AND CHURCHGOER, 

For the theologian and the still larger number of 
persons who take an interest in theological and _ religious 
questions I have several volumes this month. First, 
there is a book that might be read with advantage by all 
churchgoers, “ The Diary of a Churchgoer” (Macmillan. 
3s. 6d. net), by an anonymous writer. The diary records 
the feelings of a worshipper, and points out those 
portions of the Church service that occasionally jar and 
offend the intellect. The writer makes various sugges- 
tions by which the service of the Church of England 
might be brought into greater harmony with the feelings 
of the congregation. Then there is Canon Henson’s 
“Notes on Popular Rationalism” (Isbister. 3s, 6d.), 
which will appeal to a wider circle of readers. 
He attempts to answer some of the more conspicuous and 
weighty objections urged against the Christian religion 
by its critics and opponents, There is also Dr. Alexander 
Maclaren’s volume on the exposition of the Scriptures 
dealing with Genesis (Hodder. 7s. 6d.), and Professor 
W. M. Ramsay’s “ Letters to the Seven Churches of Asia, 
and Their Place inthe Plan of the Apocalypse ” (Hodder. 
12s.). In addition to these books by English writers, 
there are several admirable translations published by 
Messrs. Williams and Norgate. There is, for instance, 
the translation of the late Auguste Sabatier’s treatise and 
lecture on “ The Doctrine of the Atonement and Religion 
and Modern Culture,” in which an attempt is made at a 
systematic application of the historical method to the 
study of religious beliefs and doctrines. Two valuable 
additions have been made to the Theological Translation 
Library in Dr. Ernst von Dobschutz’s “ Christian Life in 
the Primitive Church,” and the first volume of Harnack’s 
‘* Expansion of Christianity in the First Three Centuries.” 

FOR MUSICIANS AND MUSIC LOVERS. 

Students of Wagner have long been under a deep debt 
of obligation to Mr. William Ashton Ellis for his Trans- 
lation of Wagner’s Prose-Works, completed a few years 
ago. As soon as this great work was off his hands, Mr. 
Ellis turned his attention to Herr Glassenapp’s “ Life of 
Wagner,” with a view to presenting us with an English 
version of it. At first the German and the English 
volumes coincided, but while the work of translation pro- 

‘ceeded, so much new material, hitherto unavailable, came 
to hand, that considerable changes in the English version 
became necessary. Now we have the fourth (English) 
volume bearing the name of Mr. Ellis alone, for it is 
entirely an original work, based on the new details relat- 
ing to Wagner and his music dramas, which have recently 
come to light (Kegan Paul. 16s, net), It may easily be 
imagined how much new matter Mr. Ellis has given us, 
in what should be called the standard “ Life of Wagner.” 

An important work for musicians and others is the new 
edition of “ Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians,” 
the first volume of which is now ready. (Macmillan. 
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21s. net). Under the editorship of Mr. J. A. Fuller 
Maitland, the dictionary has not only been brought up to 
date, but the scope of the work has been considerably 
enlarged, and many articles have been more adequately 
treated. 

INDISPENSABLE REFERENCE BOOKS, 

The beginning of a New Year brings with it a swarm 
of reference books, some few of which take their place 
as a matter of right on every well-stocked bookshelf. 
“Whitaker’s Almanac” (2s. 6d. net), for example, has 
long held an undisputed place among indispensable 
reference books, “The Reformer’s Year Book” (Echo 
Office, 2s. linen, 1s. paper net) is also an admirable 
compilation of facts and information of constant 
use to everyone either engaged or interested in 
social work or political reform. Another invaluable book 
of reference to those for whom it is expressly compiled in 
Debrett’s “ Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Com- 
panionage” (Dean and Son, 31s. 6d. net). The edition 
of 1905 is a striking contrast to that of some years 
ago, when the “ Peerage” consisted of a few hundred 
sparsely filled pages. To-day the pages number 
2,336, and are closely packed with names, dates, 
facts, and addresses, and illustrated by hundreds 
of coats of arms. For those who prefer a light and 
compact volume, a limited edition has been published on 
special thin paper, bound in limp morocco, at 50s. net. 
Those who cannot afford this expensive and authori- 
tative work will find “ Whitaker’s Peerage” (3s. 6d. net) 
within their means. An exceedingly useful reference 
book is that compiled by Mr. Edward Latham, under the 
title “Famous Sayings and their Authors” (Sonnen- 
schein. 7s. 6d.). The compilation and verification 
has been very well done. The sayings are in English, 
French, German, Greek, Italian, and Latin, and there is 
an index of names of persons. France has contributed 
largely to the world’s famous sayings. Disraeli, however, 
heads the list, with forty-nine ; Napoleon I. contributes 
forty-three, and Louis XIV. forty-two ; Queen Elizabeth 
twenty-three, Burke and Bismarck each twenty-one, Dr. 
Johnson nineteen, and Gladstone seventeen. Another 
useful and convenient book from the same publisher is 
“A Dictionary of Battles” (7s. 6d.), compiled by Mr. 
T. B. Harbottle. 


Note.—/ shall be glad to send any of the books noticed 
above to any subscriber, in any part of the world, on 
receipt of their published price, except in the case 
of net books, when the amount of postage should 
also be sent. Subscribers who deposit the price 
of a book can have it sent them on approval. 
Tf they do not like it, and return it uninjured, 
their deposit will be returned minus postage. 
In the case of more expensive books we are 
prepared to sell them on the instalment plan to 
our regular subscribers. I shall also be glad to 
receive suggestions, criticisms, and even complaints, 
from my customers, and invite their co-operation in 
making this department of practical service to them. 
Any information my readers may desire as to the 
books and other publications, either of the current 
month or of earlier date, I shall endeavour to 
supply. All communications must be addressed 
to“ The Keeper of the Review Bookshop” at the 
Office of the Review or Reviews, Mowbray 
House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 
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-highest number of votes. 


The Best Hundred Books of 1904. 


The Result of our Plebiscite. 


I HAVE received a large number of lists of the best 
hundred books of 1904 in connection with the competi- 
tion announced in the November number of the REVIEW. 
They have been compiled by persons in all walks of life 
and of very different tastes in literature. The most 
interesting result. of this popular plédiscite is the 
remarkable unanimity of opinion as to which are the 
best books of the year. This is notably so as regards 
biography, fiction and history. As in’ al! competitions of 
this nature there were many scattering votes, but practi- 
cally all the books that have any claim, according to this 
popular verdict, to a place among the hundred, obtain 
that place by the votes of the majority of the competitors 
who took part in the attempt to draw up a model list. 
Instead, therefore, of printing the best list sent in by any 
competitor, I give below the list of the hundred books 
that, in their separate divisions, have received the 
In considering this list 
it should be borne in mind that the selections 
were made not with a view to the choice of the 
hundred most popular books, but in an attempt to 
pick out those which may claim to be the best published 
throughout the year. In this list the books are arranged 
in their different divisions, according to the number of 
the votes they received. A few books found a place in 
practically every list sent in. These outstanding volumes 
are Mrs. Creighton’s Life of her Husband, Herbert 
Spencer’s Autobiography, Vizetelly’s “Life of Zola,” 
Lord Acton’s Letters to Mary Gladstone, New Letters 
of Thomas Carlyle, Sir Spencer Walpole’s “ History of 
Twenty - five .Years,” Miss Robins’ “The Magnetic 
North,” Maurice Hewlett’s “The Queen’s Quair,” and 
Swinburne’s “ Channel Passage.” 


THE BEST BOOKS OF 1904. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
. Life and Letters of Mandell Creighton, Mrs. Creighton. 
(Longmans.) 
. Herbert Spencer: An Autobiography. 
Norgate.) 
. Emile Zola, “E. A. Vizetelly. (Lane.) 
. Disraeli: A Study. Walter Sichel. (Methuen.) 
. The Story of an Irishman. Justin McCarthy. (Chatto and 
Windus.) 
Reminiscences of Sir Henry Hawkins. (Arnold.) 
. The Story of My Struggles. Professor Vambéry. (Unwin.) 
. Life of Aubrey de Vere. Wilfrid Ward. (Longmans.) 
. Quintin Hogg. Ethel M. Hogg. (Constable.) 
. Personal Reminiscences of the Duke of Wellington. Rev. 
G. R, Gleig. (Blackwood.) 
11, Life and Letters of Lord Coleridge. E. H. Coleridge. 
(Heinemann. ) 
12, My Recollections, - Princess Radziwill, (Isbister.) 
13. Life of Dean Farrar, R. Farrar. (Nisbet.) 
14. Moncure Conway: An Autobiography. (Cassell.) 
15. Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century. Sidney Lee. 
(Constable.) 
16, Hobbes. Sir Leslie Stephen. (Macmillan.) 
17. Memorials of Sir. E. Burne-Jones. Lady Burne-Jones. 
(Macmillan.) 
18. Life and Letters of Canon Liddon. T, O. Johnson, 
(Longmans. ) 
19. Newman. Dr, W. Barry. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 


HISTORY. 


1. History ‘of Twenty-five Years. 
(Longmans.) 


(Williams and 
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Sir Spencer Walpole. 


2 An Introductory History of England. C. R. L. Fletcher. 
(Murray.) 

Cambridge Modern History. 
Press, ) 

London in the Time of the Tudors, Sir W. Besant. (A. 
and C. Black.) 

History of Modern England. Herbert Paul. (Macmillan.) 

History of Scotland. A, Lang. (Blackwood.) 

Lectures on European History, Dr. W. 
(Longmans.) 

History of the Indian Mutiny. G. W. Forrest. (Blackwood.) 

Napoleonic Studies. J. H. Rose. (Bell.) 

England Under the Stuarts. G. M. Trevelyan. (Methuen.) 


(Cambridge 


Stubbs. 
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FICTION. 


1. The Magnetic North. Miss Elizabeth Robins, 
mann.) 

2. The Queen’s Quair. Maurice Hewlett. (Macmillan.) 

3. The Crossing. Winston Churchill. (Macmillan.) 

4. The Prodigal Son. Hall Caine. (Heinemann.) 

5. Double Harness. Anthony Hope. (Hutchinson.) 

6 

7 
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(Heine- 


. The Garden of Allah. R. Hichens. (Methuen.) 
. Theophano. Frederic Harrison, (Chapman and Hall.) 
. The Last Hope. Seton Merriman. (Smith, Elder.) 
9. Dorothea, Maarten Maartens. (Constable.) 
10. God’s Good Man. Marie Corelli. (Methuen.) 
11. The Abbess of Vlaye. Stanley Weyman. (Longmans.) 
12. Veranilda. George Gissing. (Constable.) 
13. John Chilcote, M.P. Mrs. K. C. Thurston. (Blackwood.) 
14. The Challoners. E.F. Benson. (Heinemann.) 
15. The Food of the Gods. H.G. Wells. (Macmillan.) 
16, The Brethren. Rider Haggard. (Cassell.) 
17. The Truants. A. E. W. Mason. (Smith, Elder.) 
18. The Daughter of the Snows. Jack London, (Isbister.) 
19. Emmanuel Burdon. H. Belloc. (Methuen.) 
20. Hearts in Exile. John Oxenham. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 


POETRY AND DRAMA. 


1. The Channel Passage. C. A. Swinburne. 
Windus.) 

2. The Sin of David. Stephen Phillips. (Macmillan.) 

3. William Watson’s Poems. Edited by A. J. Spender. 
(Lane.) 

4. The Dynasts. Thomas Hardy. (Macmillan.) 

5 


(Chatto and 


. Love Victorious. J. Prendregeist. (Kegan Paul.) 


RELIGIOUS. 


1. Religious Life of London, R. Mudie-Smith. 
and Stoughton.) 

2. Life of Christ. O. Holzmann. (A. and C. Black.) 

3. The Value of the Bible. Canon H. H. Henson. (Mac- 
millan.) 

4. Christian Character. J. R. Illingworth. (Macmillan.) 

5 

6 


(Hodder 


. The Gospel and Human Life. Canon Ainger. (Macmillan.) 
. The Common Life. J. Brierley. (James Clarke.) 


TRAVEL. 


1. Korea. Angus Hamilton. (Heinemann.) 

2. Gems of the East. A. H. Savage Landor. (Macmillan.) 

3. New Land, Captain Sverdrup. (Longmans.) 

4. On the Outskirts of Empire in Asia, Earl of Ronaldshay. 
(Blackwood.) 

5. The Alps. Sir W. M. Conway. (A. and C, Black.) 

6. Africa from South to North. A. St. H. Gibbons. (Lane.) 

7, Through the Land of the Serb, Mary E. Durham. (Arnold.) 

8. The Balkans from Within, R. Wyon. (Finch.) 

g. My Chinese Notebook, Lady Townley. (Methuen.) 

° 


. The Road in Tuscany. Maurice Hewlett. (Macmillan.) 


University 
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LITERARY. 

. Letters of Lord Acton to Mary Gladstone. Edited by H. 
Paul. (Allen.) 

. New Letters of Thomas Carlyle. Edited by Dr. Carlyle. 
(Lane.) 

. English Literature and Society in the Eighteenth Century. 
Sir Leslie Stephen. (Duckworth.) 

. Literature of the French Renaissance. A. Tilley. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 

. Heralds of Revolt. Dr. W. Barry. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 

. The Double Garden. M. Maeterlinck. (Allen.) 

. Avril, Hilaire Belloc. (Duckworth.) 

. Studies in Shakespeare. Professor Churton Collins. (Con- 
stable.) 

. William Shakespeare: His Family and Friends. C. J. 
Elton. (Murray.) 

. History of Criticism. Professor G. Saintsbury. (Black- 
wood.) 


POLITICAL, ECONOMIC, SOCIOLOGICAL, ETC. 


ia 
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1. Ireland in the New Century. Sir H. Plunkett. (Murray.) 

2. Japan by the Japanese. Edited by A. Stead. (Heinemann.) 

3- Russian Affairs. Geoffrey Drage. (Murray.) 

4. The Fall of Feudalism in Ireland. M. Davitt. (Harper.) 

5. A Study of British Genius. Havelock Ellis, (Hurst and 
Blackett.) 

6. Seven Years’ Hard. R. Free. (Heinemann.) 

7. The Return to Protection. W. Smart. (Macmillan.) 

8. Economic Studies and Inquiries. Sir R. Griffin. (Dell.) 

9. Modern Tariff History. Prof. P. Ashley. (Murray.) 

10. Free Trade. Lord Avebury. (Macmillan.) 

11. Report of the Inter-departmental Committee on Physica! 
Deterioration. 

12. Success Among Nations. Emil Reich. (Chapman and 
Hall.) 


13. Modern Socialism, Edited by R. C. K. Ensor. (Harper.) 
14. Industrial Co-operation. Edited by Catherine Webb. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

1. Recent Developments of Physical Science. W. C. D. 
Wheatham. (Murray.) 

2. The Masters of English Literature. C. Gwynne. (Mac- 
millan.) 

3. Adolescence. Prof. Stanley Hall. (S. Appleton.) 

4. King Leopold’s Rule in Africa. E. D. Morel. (Heine- 
mann.) 

5. Web of Indian Life. Margaret E. Noble. (Heinemann.) 

6. The Essential Kafir. Dudley Kidd. (A. and C, Black.) 


The first prize of £5 for the best selected and classified 
list has been awarded to Mr. John F. Freeman, 2, Franklin 
Road, Anerley, S.E. Two lists of equal merit claim the 
second prize of £3, which has, therefore, been divided be- 

ween Mr. R. F. Bullen, Bow Library, Bow, E., and Mr 

A. L. Cordiner, M.A., B.L., Glendevon, Lesmahagow, N.B. 
The third prize of £2 for the list that most nearly approxi- 
mates to that given above has been awarded to Mr. 
Ernest Stringer, Girton House, Chislehurst, Kent. The 
lists sent in by Mr. Ernest Jones, Bryngwyn, Dolgelly, 
N. Wales, and Mr. E. K. Francis, 9, Church Street 
North, Colchester, while not sufficiently good to claim 
one of the prizes, deserve to be mentioned for the trouble 
taken jn their compilation. 





THE ANNUAL OF A CONTINENT.—The most remark- 
able Annual published last year is that published at 2s, 
by the African Werld. It is a microcosm of the whole 
Continent. It is marvellously well got up, beautifully 
illustrated, and the cover is the best of all those issued 
this year end. I congratulate Mr. Leo Weinthal, that 
Africander who has beaten us Londoners on our own 
ground. 






. ENGLISH CATHEDRALS ILLUSTRATED. 

WE have completed arrangements with the printers of 
the “ Dainty” series of Portfolios of English Cathedrals 
to issue the whole series in connection with the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS. Two of the numbers are ready, and the others 
will follow at short intervals. Each part is published at 
one shilling net, with admirable illustrations, after the style 
of carbons, from photographs, and opposite each illus- 
tration historical and architectural notes applying to it 





Canterbury Cathedral, 


are supplied in an interesting way by Mr. Arnold Fair 
bairns. Portfolio No. 1 describes and pictures Canter- 
bury, No. 2 is devoted to Durham. They are really 
admirably done, on thick art paper, and the illustrations 
are excellently reproduced. There is a general intro- 
duction to each number besides the brief special notes. It 
is a very good plan to have the picture and the historica! 
explanation referring to it opposite each other, instead ot 
having to dig out from some more or less complicated 
plan the picture one wants, and then its historical and 
architectural points of interest from some more or less 


The Galilee Chapei in Durham Cathedral. 





ill arranged guide-book. Canterbury, whose history, as 
Mr. Fairbairns remarks, is practically that of the Church 
of England, must, of course, begin such a series, though 
it is not contended that in point of beauty it stands 
first ; and few will quarrel with the choice of Durham to 
follow. No.3 Portfolio, dealing with York, will be pub- 
lished at the end of January. Further particulars of the 
series are given on page 2 of our advertisement sheet. 








Leading Books of the Month. 


RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, ETC. 







The Wonders of Life. E. Haeckel.........csscesceseeeres (Watts) net 6/o 
The Art of Creation. Edward Carpenter .............:+0+ (Allen) net 5/o 
Popular Retionalism, ,, Canon H. Hensley Hensor mae eye 3/6 
Biblical Law. ‘H. M. Wiener ........ ..(Nutt) net 3/6 
Bible Problems, T.K.Cheyne .. Norgate) 5/o 


Christ and Criticism. J. Gamble... (Scott) 3/6 


The Letters to the Seven Churches of Asia. V 





(Hodder) 12/0 
Sermons to Individuals. Rev. R. J. Campbell ............ (Hodder) 6/o 
The Eternal Saviour-Judge. J. L. Clarke (Murray) net 9/o 
Innocents’ Day Addresses, Dean Bradley ............ (Murray) net 6/o 
The Christian Opportunity. Archbishop Davidson .........000 
(Macmillan) net 3/6 
God’s Board. Archbishop Benson ............csessssseseeees (Methuen) net 3/6 
The Faith of Church and Nation, Bishop Ingram Salk a Renee ine Sloe 
(Wells, Gardner) 3/6 
Spiritual Efficiency. Bishop Gore. ...........sscceceeee (Murray) net 1/o 
The Church Congress Report, 1904. Rev. C. Dunkley. ......... 
s it lon net at 
Hash 10h DUAN venitososnscsscncnccvorescesesete (Smith, Elder) net 21/o 
pee Price Hughes. . Miss Price Hughes. penatehoniel eeeeee(Hodder) 12/0 
Consciousness, Annie Besant. esoee bihprestesde 
(Theosophical Publishing Society) net 6/o 
Theosophy.and the New Psychology. Annie Besant ....4...... 


(Theosophical Publishing Society) net 2/o 
The Principles of Education. ‘TT. Raymont. ...... (Longman) net 4/6 


HISTORY, POLITICS, TRAVEL, ETC. 





Joseph Chamberlain.» Louis Creswicke. Vol. 1V.....eceesieerees 
. ‘ (Caxton Co. ) net 7/6 
Strategy in British Campaigns. Capt. C. E. K. Macquoid...... 
(Cassell) net 10/6 
The Victoria Cross. P. A. Wilkins.......0--ssseeeees (Constable) net 21/o 
ae 8 (Queen’s Royal) Lancers, 1715-1903. Ls H. Rey- 
DES FR Sieckweod) 
The} Navy, "1849- 1899. Adm. Hon, Sir E. R. Fremantle ........+... 
(Cassell) net 16/o 
Famous Fighters of the Fleet.- FE. Fraser ............ (Macmillan) 6/o 





England: a Nation. Edited by L. Oldershaw......... (Johnson) net 3/6 
d and the RNAI. ARTs iy OREE Bish osccgsasicnscetecitcasensass> 
— (Hurst and Blackett) net 6/o 
England under the Stuarts. G. M. Trevelyan ...(Methuen) net 10/6 
Revolutionary Types. Ida A. Taylor .. -(Duckworth) net 7/6 
Historical Mysteries. Andrew Lang. .(Smith, Elder) net 9/o 








rt Southey. Hon. A. Wilmot (Low) 
ee aiekememen, Lady Broome .....+.....0+08 (Smith, Elder) net 6/o 
Great Britain and Her American Colonies. E. L. S. Hors- 


burgh soe (Finch) 2/o 
Robert ames Viscount Castlereagh. Marchioness of 

Londonder Humphreys) 7/6 
The Post- Bag of the Earl of Hardwicke (Viceroy of Ireland). 

M. M <Diurvon net 12/o 

















acDonag 
ir. London. Painted by Rose Barton .......ss0004 (Black) net 20/o 
Saeed Wells. G. W. Potter (Bell) 
Canterbury Pilgrimages. H. Snowden Ward ........0..004 (Black) 6/o 
Dage' am, Es sex. Rev. J. P. Shawcross .....eseere pres) 10/6 
Em i el. College, Cambridge. E. S. segs rier > cacanpadbebicds 





(Robinson) net 5/o 


Letters at: Bath in the Eighteenth Century. A. 


einemann) 15/o 
Sone io SPianiiabe ess cose tgssecsnvecsotenkaesss' (Unwin) net 21/o 
ey: from Nero to Marcus Aurelius. S. Dill. 


(Macmillan) 15/0 
pe in the Fifth Century. 












E. A. Freeman, 
(Macmillan) net 10/0 




















Ake Eighth Century. E. A, Freeman. 
; . (Macmillan) net 10/o 
coff (Siegle) net 1/o 
BS Games ods sic econegdcons «-»(Hodder) 6/o 
< A. Wadia 
sy mes oe (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Cathedrals-of puthern rn F. Miltown........ 6/o 
Francés Florence. A..H. Hallam Murray and Leceapepigee 
Sig WV hides (Murray) net 21/o 
Old Florence and Modern Tuscany. Janet Ross...... (Dent) net 4/6 
The Roadin Tuscany. M. Hewlett ............-.:006 (Macmillan) net 21/o 
Japan, Lafcadio Hearn...... (Macmillan) net 8/6 


Miss Ethel 
(Cassell) 6/o 
2 VOIS .resecccece 
(Hutchinson) net 42/o 
M. M. Shoemaker 
(Putnam) net 10/6 
Lieut.-Col. S. J. Thomson «...++.. 
(Rees) net 2/6 
--(Putnam) net 7/6 


Under the Care of the Japanese War Office, 


>. Scott O’Connor. 





The Silken East (Burma). V.C 
The Heart of the Orient (Persia, etc., etc.). 
Transvaal Burgher Camps. 
Presidential Problems, Grover Cleveland ......... 


‘ The Viennese Period. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY, SOCIOLOGY. 












The English Corn ews. J. S. Nicholson .(Sonnenschein) 
Preferential Trade. Hoare -+eee(Paul) net 
Progress and the Fiscal Problein. r. p «..-+-(Black) net 
Protection in France. H. 2. DSC ely ac) tices edesiovcnace (King) net 
Man and Class. W. J. Ghent.........-ssscssseeeeseeseeeee/Macmillan) net 
British Economics in 1904, W. R. Lawson...... (Blackwood) net 

ART, ARCHITECTURE, ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The Story of Art throughout the Ages. S. Reinach........... 


(Heinemann) net 
The Peel Collection and the Dutch School of Painting. 
Sir"Wialter Ariistrony  osesct.., cesseisdesscsstesoschosscevacdertics (Seeley) net 












Sir Edward Burne-Jones. G. B. J. 2 vols.. Macmillan) net 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones. F. de Lisle . --(Methuen) net 
A Little Gallery of Millais. L. Douglas....... Methuen) net 
George Romney. Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower scessssessesssssece 

(Duckworth) net 
Francesco Guardi. G. A. Simonson .......s0cc0scecc0002 (Methuen) net 


Verrochio. Maud Cruttwell Duckworth) net 






Frans Hals, G.S. Davies (Bell) net 

English Metalwork. W. Twopenny and L. Binyon .........seeee08 

(Constable) net 

Political Caricature, 1904. IF. C. Gould......... seeee-(Arnold) net 
MUSIC. 


Whe, SEUMOD ops osisedapenckaced (Frowde) net 
Modern Musical Drift. W. J. Henderson ... ongman) net 
Varnishes of Italian Violin-Makers. G. I'ry............ (Stevens) 
Folk Songs from Somerset, C. J. Sharp and C. L. Marson...... 

2 (Simpkin) net 





POEMS, DRAMAS. 


Poems of A. C. Swinburne. Vols. V. and VI. . 
Musa Verticordia (Poems). Francis Coutts... 
Sonnets of Sweet Sorrow. David Lowe 
Theseus, ete. (Poems). T. Sturge Moore 


--(Chatto’ each net 
-(Lane) net 
v ilson, Glasgow) 
Duckworth) net 









A Song of Florence, E. H. Neville ...... (Paul) net 
Songs and Sonnets. Dr. 0. Norman .....cecccssccscceseeesssees (Nash) 
The Book of the Rose (Poems). C. G. D. --(Johnson) net 
Arachnia (Poems). James Robertson..............see0ee (Macmillan) net 
Sounds and Sweet Airs. John Todhunter............ (Mathews) net 
Poems. MMO ‘paxivassdenlarceshvusesiesnceie (Briggs, ‘Yoronto) 
Music and Other Poems, H. Van Dyke wssssesesveee (Hodder) net 
Poems of 1848, etc. ‘Iranslated by E. Robinson .....c..csscseeceeeeneee 


(Sherratt and Hughes, Manchester) net 

The Shade. of the Balkans (Bulgarian Folk Songs). H. Bernard 
PIN OPURMER: s8eikbacishiisosverackanignsdicpabscsicésenesssokouanapesetions€ (Nutt) net 
Poems by Giacomo Leopardi. ‘Translated by Sir ‘Tl. Martin...... 


(Blackwood) net 

Dante's wivine Comedy translated into English Prose. 
FINNS sicdhccks dnnpdbsenpedes s4dabildieltiiexhéneatanies (Frowde) net 

Williaya ‘eaatiesss (Drama). Richard Garnett...... (Lane) net 
Cleopatra with Antony (Drama). Vernon Nott .. mete net 
A Lesson in Harmony (Drama). Alfred Austin ............ (French) 


LITERARY BIOGRAPHY, CRITICISM, ETC. 


The Seventeenth Century in English Literature. B. Wendell. 
(Macmillan) net 
CWE ici (Constable) net 


Literary Portraits. 
---(Hodder) net 


Theodore Watts-Dunton. James Devalas.- 








Emerson. Elisabeth L. Cary -..(Putnam) net 
Sir Walter Scott. Mrs. Hughes mith, Elder) net 
Honoré de Balzac. Mary F. Sandars......... (Murray) net 
Confessions of a Young Man. George Moore.. Verner, Laurie) 
oon romises (Essays). Agnes Repplier santhabes (Gay and Bird) net 
The Enchanted Wood, etc. (Essays). Vernon Lee ...(Lane) net 
A Fit of Happiness, etc. Giaenel. RCH Craw wvessesesaes (Stock) 
SCIENCE. 
Astronomical Discovery. H. Hall Turner............... (Arnold) net 





Lieut.-Col, G. M. ore 
BEM FOE. sinindccteies 


seas Bale) net 


Tropical Climatology. 
.--(Murray) net 


River, Road and Rail. 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 


Whitaker’s Almanack, 1905............00. ccscsscessseee (Whitaker) net 
The Englishwoman’s Year-Book, 1905. Miss Emily Janes ... 
(Black) net 

The Liberal. Year-Bookk, 1905 -.......,.cscecscscccccdssccceccosedbectiahes 
(Li Ry Publication Department) net 

The tg ogy : Year-Book, 1905 (Echo Office) net 
Who’s Who, 1905. (Black) net 











Who’ 
The J 


Year 
Casse 
Dicti 
Fame 


Mem« 
Last 


The ¢ 


Anstru 
Baring 
Becke, 
Bell, J 
Benson 
Boothb 
Caine, 

Clifforc 
Colerid 


Morris, 


O’Donr 
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Austin, 
Bailey, 
Baum, | 
Bell, R. 
Blackbu 
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en 
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Castle, 
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Connor, 
Dawe, C 
Farrow, 
Francis, 
Giberne, 
Green, A 
Waggard 
Heddle, | 
Hocking. 
Jameson, 
Keith, Le 
Le Feuvr 
Le Feuvr 
Moore, F 
Mulholla 
Munson, 


Norris, V 
Oxenham 
” 








LEADING Books 





























Who’s Who Year-Book, 1905 ........cesscccsseceeeeeteeees Black) net 1/o 

The Anglo-African Who’s Who, W. H. Wills and R. J. Barrett! 
(Routledge) 6/o 
Year-Book of Scientific and Learned Societies eseeee(Griffin) 7/6 
Cassell’s Cabinet Cyclopz .»+(Cassell) net 12/6 
Dictionary of Battles, ‘I. B Harbottle (Sonnenschein) 7/6 
Famous Sayings. E. Latham .......c.-0000 Sonnenschein) 7/6 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Memories. Miss C. F. Gordon Cumming..........00+ (Blackwood) net 20/o 

Last Letters of Aubrey Beardsley. Kev. John Gray ............ 
(Longman) net 5/o 
The Garrick Club, Percy Fitzgerald .......ssscsssssssseeees (stock) net 21/o 
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A Co-Operative Emigration Scheme for the Empire. 


HAVE received the following letter from Mr. W. S. Bromhead, 18, Ironmonger Lane, E.C., which 
will be read with interest by all those concerned about the distribution of the overflow of our 


population among the unpeopled Edens of the Empire :— 


Your splendid article-on Canada in last month’s 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS encourages me to write you, for 
I think I have much on this and kindred subjects to 
communicate. Fifteen or sixteen years ago, while 
studying in Berlin, I wrote to you urging the develop- 
ment of the outer Empire as a means for the solution of 
many of our great social problems. At that time you 
never seemed to me sufficiently alive to the possibility 
of the transference of population to the Colonies and 
the reconstruction of social conditions there under happier 
auspices, but, nevertheless, your general optimism greatly 
encouraged and strengthened me, and shortly after my 
first letter to you, conscious of my ignorance of the 
practical side of the subject, I threw up everything and 
went out to Australia to study the question. 

On my return three years ago, after ten years at 
practical pioneering work in New Zealand and Australia, 
I wrote you again, and your reply was kind and encour- 
aging. Last year I was out in Canada, and after assisting 
in the settlement of two thousand souls in the North- 
West, under a scheme that in my opinion was unscientific 
and clumsy, I was sent all round Canada by the Govern- 
ment and Canadian Pacific Railway to acquaint myself 
with the actual conditions prevailing in the various 
provinces. 

I have now been back a year, and after much trouble 
and disappointment have succeeded in bringing into 
existence a body which, amongst other things, covers the 
very ground you mention in your article, viz., financing 
would-be settlers on the responsible recommendation of 
their friends and on the security of the free grant. 

This body, which will be getting to work with the New 
Year, is called the “ Empire Provident Federation,” and 
is registered for one million pounds under the Industrial 
Insurance Act of 1893. 

Attached to it is a fraternal order, and as our lodges 
spread throughout the country and in the colonies, we 
propose to transfer those wishing to emigrate to our 
lodges in the places to which they decide to go, so that 
they will have a welcome and the advantage of trust- 
worthy local advice and assistance. One of the principal 
duties of federators will be to help one another and them- 
selves, and the ever-growing funds and share capital will 


be behind them for advances, etc., towards land settle- 
ment, the establishment of co-operative industries, etc. 

At the same time no pressure will be exerted to drain 
Britain of population or to make anyone leave the 
country, and the funds, which will be managed on the 
well-known house purchase principle, will be just as 
available for a man buying a home at Walthamstow as 
for a newly-married couple setting up on a farm in 
British Columbia or Western Australia. 

Again,by theestablishment of a sisterhood for the purpose 
of taking care of girls and women, studying their interests, 
etc., and starting little enterprises suited to them in small 
colonial towns and villages, we hope not only to have a 
means of inducing a flow of females to where they are 
scarcest, but also to fashion an instrument capable of 
taking care of large numbers of children and apprenticing 
and watching over any number of boys and girls, the 
parents and guardians of whom may desire to embrace 
early a colonial life. 

In short, a great movement is on foot which aims to 
facilitate on an unprecedented scale the transference of 
population from congested, starving Britain to the empty 
countries oversea, and I ask you earnestly for your able 
assistance. I think I may claim to be now an expert in 
this matter, and I may mention that the Salvation Army 
have requested me to assist them and handle their corre- 
spondence for a few hours daily on emigration matters 
this winter. 

But to make our Federation a success we want powerful 
and distinguished help. We wish to be so broad that all 
sects and interests will join our lodges and be represented 
on our Grand Lodge and Council, and our plans are laid 
wide enough to embrace the requirements of all classes. 

If it is true that an able-bodied man or woman willing 
to work is an asset (and it is true), by the development of 
new territories we shall soon be in a position to utilise 
profitably, and not as a charity, any that apply to us 
even if they are penniless, provided we have the funds 
behind us to invest in them, and we will be able to lead 
every consistent, steady worker up to independence and 
well-being by graduated steps. 

My communication is long, but the tone of your article 
inspires me to believe you are grasping the potentialities 
of the vacuum oversea for settling, under proper arrange- 
ment and guidance, the grave questions of this over- 
crowded and hopelessly deranged land—hopelessly, at 
any rate, until those in the saddle see that unless justice 
and order are evolved they stand in danger of losing their 
masses by natural gravitation. 
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THE Review oF Reviews: “CHEER UP! JouHN BuLL.”  Ior 


WHY AMERICANS BEAT THE BRITISHERS. 
A WORKING MAN’s EXPERIENCE IN THE Boot TRADE. 


Way are the Americans beating the Britishers in the 
making of boots? And is it the best thing to accept 
defeat as inevitable unless our bootmakers can shelter 
the home market by a Protective tariff? To admit this 
is to be hands-uppers indeed. For it would involve the 
abandonment of the neutral market where no Protective 
tariff can protect our trade. Thank heaven, despite all 
the white flags that are hoisted by the cravens of the 
Tariff Reform League, John Bull is not quite reduced to 
such an extremity ! 

But there is no doubt that John Bull needs to wake 
up and pull himself together. Both master and man 
need to smarten themselves up. In this connection I am 
glad to be able to publish a very interesting letter which 
I have received from “a working man” who has had 
practical experience in the boot trade both in England 
and in the United States. He was led to write this letter 
by observing that some shortsighted correspondent had 
been bewailing the import of £400,000 worth of American 
boots into this country, and suggesting that we should 
shut them out by putting on a high import duty. Such 
crude propositions seemed to him to savour of ignorance. 
He says :— 

I was employed in the boot trade at Kettering, in Northamp- 
tonshire. Noticing for many years that the new ideas and 
novelties were continually coming from America, I concluded 
that the American people were very clever, and decided to go over 
there, thinking I might learn something from these clever 
Yankees. It was an expensive journey fora working man. I had 
to be very economical and save money for the passage. I gave 
up drink and tobacco, and deprived myself of many other 
luxuries, and so was able to cross the Atlantic. I got to the 
States and mixed with these clever Americans. Although an 
entire stranger, I soon got work and fared well with the employers, 
but was hated by the employés, as most Johnny Bulls are. I 
put up with a good deal, for my aim was to find out the clever 
people, ‘They were not to be found in the factories, 


LESS DRINKING AND SMOKING, 


I looked further, and found the secret of American success 
not in their superior cleverness, but in the vast difference between 
the American workmen and the English. American workmen 
do not waste their money on drink and smoking. Being very 
moderate in these items, they keep good time and are very 
steady at their work. Better workmen ‘hey are not; but they 
have a better knowledge of commercial business, and often 
improve their positions. The masters give them more encourage- 
ment by providing them with fresh clean water to wash before 
leaving the factories, This is done twice daily. ‘The men find 
their own soap and towels. In one factory I worked at we were 
provided with water, soap, towels, blacking and brushes, 


TALENT ENCOURAGED, 


Some employers go further than this by putting a notice in the 
office window asking any of the workmen if they consider an 
jmprovement can be made to facilitate the output, to place their 
idea in writing in the office letter-box. Should the idea be 
accepted, he will be benefited considerably, and in some cases 
become a partner in the firm. 

This is where the employers gain an advantage over the 
English—they encourage talent. Another thing, the American 
employers are content with less profit. They do a fair share of 
the work in their office, put in full time to the business, and are 
not too proud to take off their coats when necessary. 

The workmen are better paid, though their hours are longer. 
They all start at 7 a.m. and leave off at 6 p.m., with one hour 
for dinner, and go straight home, clean and respectable, and go 
early to bed. ‘This is a marked contrast to the English work- 
men, who keep late hours and spend too much time in what 


they call enjoying themselves, wasting their money, and, when 
slackness of work comes, finding themselves poor, poverty- 
stricken mortals, complaining about having no work, and in 
some respects drifting into the workhouses. 


SAVINGS READY FOR RAINY DAYS. 


I did not find this the case in America. In slack times they 
can draw on their savings bank. No workhouses in America, 
and the people know it. God help you if you cannot help your- 
self ; if you are improvident you may die in the street. 

The building trade was the best when I was there. Stone- 
masons earned §dols. ; bricklayers and carpenters, 4}$dols. and 
4dols. ; labourers, 3dols, per day. These wages seem high, 
but you must remember these trades cannot work for four and 
five months in the winter. Yet these men don’t starve ; they 
have laid in their winter provisions, and draw on their banking 
account. How many English workmen can do this ? 

Should the English put a duty on these imported boots it 
would only make it worse for us. The British bootmakers would 
raise their prices, and it is a well-known fact when goods are 
scarce they become dearer. The Americans make these boots 
and place each pair in a neat box. These boxes are packed in 
strong travelling cases, carted to the wharves, placed on board 
ship, and sent to England carriage paid for over 3,000 miles, 
and show a fair profit on their books. 

A people who can do this are a very clever people, and 
deserve encouragement. 

In proof of my statement of the improvidence of the British 
workman, we are at the present moment begging for boots to 
put on the feet of some thousands of our children, yet they 
go on wasting thousands of pounds on alcohol, and crying 
‘*No work! no work!” All nations have slack times, there- 
fore working-men should provide for bad times when in work by 
saving and depositing in the bank. The Post Office Savings 
Bank places every convenience in the way to encourage the 
working-man to save. I am referring chiefly to the labouring 
class, who do not think about providing for rainy days. Stop 
drinking and smoking, they are both injurious, and employ the 
least labour, and there will be plenty of work for them by 
encouraging all other trades—bootmakers, tailors, furniture 
makers, etc. 

I have heard men say they cannot save. Then they must not 
expect others to save for them, and put up with the misery of no 
work, no food, no home. A WorkKING MAN. 





In the Pall Mall Magazine Mr. Harold Shepstone 
gives many interesting facts and figures about Mr. Carl 
Hagenbeck, the great ‘animal dealer living near Ham- 
burg, “the acknowleged king of animal importers.” Mr. 
Hagenbeck generally sends out expeditions to catch his 
animals, and has thus often twenty and more European 
travellers employed, besides the natives employed on the 
spot by these travellers, for on the whole Mr. Hagenbeck’s 
experience is that natives are usually better than white 
men at catching wild animals. It is natives who search 
the dens for his lions in Nubia, Abyssinia and Senegal, 
ascertain when a lioness is likely to drop her cubs, 
enter the den and spear the mother, and then remove 
the cubs, which are brought up on goat’s milk for 
five or six weeks, and on fowl for about as long again, 
when they are brought to England. To secure twenty- 
four young colts of anew kind of Asian wild horse, an 
expedition was away nearly eighteen months, and its 
expenses came to £10,000, To obtain the colts, fifty-two 
of which were originally captured, the travellers had to 
penetrate the desert of Gobi, to engage nearly two thou- 
sand Kirghiz, and take with them fifty brood mares, 
about to have foals, which foals, of course, had to give 
place to the wild colts. Mr. Hagenbeck has recently 
executed large orders for the Mikado and the Sultan of 
Morocca, 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE FUTURE. 
A VIsIoN OF THINGS TO COME. 


Mr. E. Pomeroy contributed to a recent number of 
the Avena a brief but very suggestive paper under the 
title of “ The Education of the Future.” He thinks that 
the evolution of education will come on two lines. 
First, the extension of the ages covered by our public. 
education and the enlarging of its scope. Secondly, 
the gradual widening and deepening of its scope. 
Public education will begin, says Mr. Pomeroy, with 
children before they are born :— 

Then the scope of the public schools will be extended still 
earlier, and a capable woman will either visit or gather around 
her at suitable times and places mothers-to-be, and give them 
lessons in caring for the unborn and new-born child. Surely, if 
the State is interested in having the best citizens possible, these 
weeks and months in which the future citizen is so susceptible to 
influence should be filled with an educated care. Yes, the State 
will see that the mother has some education in motherhood. And 
when I look still further ahead, I see, as in Switzerland, laws 
prohibiting pregnant women from working in factory or shop, 
and these laws enforced, as they are in Switzerland, by careful 
women backed by a strong public sentiment. And still beyond 
that I can see, as a part of our educational system, the making 
vital of such a law bya provision for maintenance of women 
furing pregnancy. It is cruel to say they shall not work, and then 
not to replace their earnings in any way. These matters must be 
cared for, that the educator may have suitable material with 
which to work. 

FROM THE CRADLE TO THE GRAVE. 

After the suitable material has been produced, the 
school will begin to deal with it from the cradle. 
Kindergartens will be added to every school ; waggons 
will collect the children from the district and bring 
‘them to school and take them back in the evening. 
A light lunch will be provided, as in Paris. The school 
will be extended till the time of death, not so much in 
actual school education, but in the opportunities for 
educational development. Each ward will in time 
have its lecture rooms, as a necessary equip- 
ment to the schools, and any group of residents 
should have the right to these public rooms 
to use them as centres of civic life and social 

‘feeling. Real schoolhouses for adults would be these 

ward meeting-houses. The city sewage farm would 
have its laboratory used as a training-school in 
agricultural chemistry. More and more useless 
memorising would be dropped, and actual work with 
the training for eye, hand, and brain substituted for 
it. A gymnasium and physical laboratories should be 
attached to every schoolhouse, where every boy and 
girl would be measured and examined physically, and 
told their defects and how to remedy them :— 


There is another branch of physics which is now not only 
neglected, but indecently smothered, which in the education of 
the future will be taught carefully and thoroughly. At the 
proper age, by mature, discreet teachers, the young of both 
sexes will be told in this physical laboratory about their sexual 
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natures and the laws which govern reproduction, and how they 
can beget the best children and become fitting physical mates, 
the girl for a wife and the man for a husband. 

Education will become more individual, and will 
not seek to impart knowledge so much as to train men 
to acquire it for themselves. No teacher will have 
more than twenty scholars, possibly not more than 
twelve, after the precedent of the twelve apostles. No 
children will be allowed to work till they are eighteen 
or twenty, and the State will provide for the children 
of the poor a suitable maintenance so that they can 
live while being educated. 





HOW LABOUR MAY OUST THE EMPLOYER. 
Mr. A. R, WALLACE’s SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM. 


“ THE Doyen of Science,” as Mr. G. N. Barnes calls 
Mr. Alfred R. Wallace, sends a letter of welcome to 
the new series of the Amalgamated Engineers’ Monthly 
Journal. In it he advocates a policy of productive 
competition by labour with the existing employers :— 


Organised Labour is not doing the best for itself and the 
community, Whatever may have been the case in the past, it is 
to-day a waste of energy and of means to endeavour to raise 
your wages by means of strikes, The employers being organised 
also, are stronger than youare. ‘The time, I believe, has come 
when organised Labour should devote the funds hitherto spent 
on strikes upon industrial competition with the employers, It 
seems to me incredible that a society such as yours cannot among 
its 90,000 members produce knowledge and ability sufficient to 
carry on any ordinary engineering works as well and as profitably 
as can a capitalist employer. It would be worth your while to 
make any sacrifice to do this, and thus absorb your unemployed 
members, paying them wages for profitable work instead of 
allowances while remaining idle. 

The economies of such a system would be so great that in a 
few years you would not have an unemployed member, and the 
inevitable, the absolutely certain, result, would be that wages 
would rise automatically, and would remain permanently high. 
Then with your accumulated capital you would always be ready 
to purchase the works and factories of bankrupt employers at low 
rates. because no capitalist would buy without the certainty of 
obtaining labour, whereas your supply of labour would be 
inexhaustible. It will be a grand day for the workers when this 
principle is adopted of fighting the capitalists by competition 
instead of by strikes. This is what they will dread, because this 
method will give you the advantage, will render you the stronger. 

I do not see how this plan can possibly fail, always supposing 
that you can carry it out on thoroughly business lines, and make 
yourselves a reputation for the highest quality in materials and 
workmanship. The employers now can demand the highest 
business capacity, the most skilled workers, the most talented 
designers and inventors, You would have the same in your own 
ranks, and if not could as readily obtain them ; and it is to be 
presumed that your own members, working for themselves and 
for the elevation of their class, would not work less efficiently 
than they do for the capitalist. 

If energetically and persistently carried out, and combined 
with a system of co-operation and thorough education, the 
movement once begun must inevitably extend, and by the 
middle of the century almost the whole, if not the whole, 
engineering work of the country (excluding, I suggest, war 
material) might be in the hands of the workers themselves. 

But as soon as you have successfully shown the way, other 
Labour societies will certainly follow your example, and we 
shall then be marching steadily on to the realisation of the 
co-operative commonwealth, 

‘With best wishes for the cause of Labour, in which alone 
there is now hope for civilisation and humanity, 
































Diary for December. 
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PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Nov. 30.—The Italian Parliament is opened by the King .. 
Mr.. Balfour addresses a letter to Mr. Crooks, M.P., on the 
unemployed question ... Mr. Speyer, of Speyer Brothers, 
bankers, makes good 
the loss on Need- 
ham Market Savings 
Bank failure. 

Dec. 1.—Earl 
Grey leaves London 
for Canada ... The 
Unionist Free Trade 
Club holds its in- 
augural meeting ; the 
Duke of Devonshire 
is elected president 
.. The new Italian 
Parliament elects its 








President. 
Dec. 2.— The 
second conference 


on the unemployed 
is held at the Guild- 
hall ; Mr. Fels’ offer 
of 1,000 acres of 
land is accepted ... 
The business of the 
London and Paris 
Exchange is ar- 
ranged ... The Com- 
mittee of the French 
Chamber, to which 
the Government Bill 
for the Separation 
of Church and State 
is referred, adopt the Diville Bill, which is identical with the 
Government project ... The reports of the Committee on the 
Anglo-Frencn and Franco-Siamese Conventions are laid on 
the table of the French Senate ... At a special meeting of the 
Carnarvon County Council, Mr. Lloyd-George’s resolution, 
‘*That the Council adopts the scheme for creating a Welsh 
Council of Education,” is carried ... A meeting in Cambridge 
to discuss the Greek question ; the Vice-Chancellor presides. 

Dec. 3.—Mr. Chamberlain replies to a firm of Birmingham 

confectioners who complain of ‘‘disastrous results” from the 
sugar tax ... A Conference on the housing system is held in 
London, under the auspices of the Workmen’s National Housing 
Council ... The Boer Congress at Brandford ends, after passing 
unanimous resolutions on the political situation ... The Imperial 
Secretary of the German Treasury makes a statement respecting 
the Budget, and draws a gloomy picture of financial affairs 
.. The American Secretary for War settles the Panama diffi- 
culty ... The Supreme Prize Court in St. Petersburg reverses 
the judgment of the Vladivostock tribunal on the German 
steamer Z7%ea ; also quashes the decision that the confiscation of 
5,000 sacks of flour, part of the cargo of the British steamer 
Arabia, was correct. 

Dec. 5.—The Queen of Portugal leaves London for Turin 
owing to the illness of her sister the Duchess of Aosta ... The 
debate on the Anglo-French Convention is begun in the French 
Senate ... In the German Reichstag the Imperial Estimates are 
considered ; Herr Bebel attacks the external policy of the 
Government ... The United States Congress meets. 

Dec. 6.—President Roosevelt submits his annual Message to 
Congress, 

Dec. 7.—It is officially announced that Vice-Admiral Sir 
Lewis Beaumont is to be British Commissioner ; Sir E. Fry to 
be legal assessor ; and Mr. Hugh O’Beirne, of His Majesty’s 
Embassy in Paris, to be the British Agent to the International 
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Commission Inquiry into the North Sea incident which is to meet 
in Paris ... The annual report of the Secretary of the United 
States Treasury is submitted to Congress ... The Anglo-French 
Agreement is passed by the French Senate by 215 to 37 yotes . 
Free Traders in the Australian Federal House give notifg of an 
amendment to Mr. Deakin’s motion. F 

Dec. 8.—Mr. Deakin brings forward his preferential resolu« 
tions in the Federal House in Melbouffte ... The Right Rev. 
Dr. Hoskyns is enthroned Bishop of Southwell in Southwell 
Cathedral. 

Dec. 9.—Lord Curzon arrives at Bombay ... Mr. Logan 
gives notice in the Cape Parliament that he will move a resolu- 
tion that the exporters of diamonds shall contribute an equitable 
tax to the revenue of Cape Colony ... The Joint Commission 
Survey of the Alaska Boundary is completed ... Of the eight 
gentlemen invited to serve on the Commonwealth Tariff Inquiry, 
four are Protectionists and four Free Traders ... M. Combes 
defends his policy in the French Chamber ; a motion approving 
the declarations of the Government is carried by 295 to 265 
votes ... The hearing of the case of the Caroline is postponed. 

Dec. 10.—Mr. Balfour receives an influential deputation of 
the Imperial Federation (Defences) Committee at the Foreign 
Office ... The Lord Mayor issues an appeal .on behalf of the 
Central Committee of the Unemployed, and receives handsome 
donations ... A far-reaching scheme for the reorganisation of 
the Navy is issued by the Admiralty. 

Dec. 11.—A great demonstration against the Government and 
the War takes place at St. Petersburg ; it is assailed by mountec| 
police, and many persons are injured, forty-two are wounded, 
and 132 arrests made. 

Dec. 12.—The Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty is signed 
at Washington ... Details are to hand of a serious riot between 
Chinese and Kaffirs at Johannesburg ; four men are killed and 
many injured ... A Royal Commission is appointed to inquire 
into the Scottish Free Churches dispute, Lord Elgin to be 
chairman ... Sir Donald Currie gives £25,000 to the Edinburgh 
University. 





Dr. Otto Nordenskjold. 


(Who has recently returned from perhaps the most successful 
antarctic exploration expedition ever conducted.) . ,, 
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Dec. 13.—Lord George Hamilton announces that he will not 
seek re-election in the Ealing Division at next General Election 
... New Bishops appointed: Right Rev. C. Gore to the See of 
Birmingham, right Rev. H. Yeatman-Biggs to be Bishop of 
Worcester, and the Ven. J. W. Diggle to be Bishop of Car- 
lisle_... Debate in the Australian Parliament on Mr. Deakin’s 
Preferential resolution ... Mr. Reid, the Premier, denounces 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Preference scheme as a menace to the 
Empire ... A strange occurrence takes place in Hungary. The 
Opposition Deputies, in resentment for the passing of new rules 
dealing with obstruction, wreck the furniture of the Hungarian 
Chamber ... Mr. Justice Grantham is summoned before the 
Lewes justices on a charge of disregarding the by-laws of Chailey 
Rural Council in regard to the erection of new cottages. 

Dec. 14.—The Hungarian Chamber holds a sitting in Buda- 
pest; the proceedings are perfectly orderly ... The Spanish 
Government resigns ... The New South Wales House of 
Assembly resolves to exclude Dalgety from the sites to be offered 
as the Federal capital ... The debate on the Fiscal question 
continues in the Australian Chamber. The Sea Carriage of Goods 
Bill passes both Houses of the Commonwealth ... Tue Finnish 
Diet is formally opened ... Prince Sviatopolk-Mirsky receives 
a deputation from the lawyers of St, Petersburg and Moscow 
—" who urge the necessity for Governmental reform in 
Russia, 

Dec. 15.—The Australian Federal Parliament is prorogued, 
consequently the discussion on the Fiscal question lapses ... Large 
contributions to the Unemployed Mansion House Fund are 
announced .., Capain Klado is released from prison at St. 
Petersburg. 

Dec. 16.—The funeral of President Kruger takes place at 
Pretoria, an immense assemblage of mourners being present ... 
Warrants are granted in Bow Street against Messrs. James 
Roche and Henry Sinnett for offences against the Foreign 
Enlistment Act, in connection with the Caro/ine steamship ... 
A majority of the Finnish Diet present a petition protesting 
against the measures taken for the Russification of Finland ... 
A List of Honours is issued conferred on members of the Mili- 
tary Expedition into Tibet. 

Dec. 17.—The Archbishop of Canterbury unveils a window 
in Canterbury Cathedral to the memory of Dean Farrar ... Sir 
John Cheyne is appointed to deal with the Scottish Church 
difficulty ... Madame Syveton, in an examination before a magis- 
trate, says that her husband committed suicide. 

Dec. 19.—The Prince of Wales presides at a meeting of the 
General Council of King Edward’s Hospital Fund in London ... 
The Commissioners appointed by the Board of Trade (Sir 
Cyprian Bridge and Mr. Aspinal) to consider the North Sea 
incident resume their inquiry in London .., There is a brief 
sitting of the Hungarian Chamber, when a Royal rescript is 
read adjourning Parliament till the 28th ... Serious collisions 
occur in St. Petersburg and Moscow between the police and 
reform demonstrations ... A Wool Exhibition is opened at 
Sydney, N.S. W. 

Dec. 20.—All the members of the International Commission 
on the North Sea incident, except the American representative, 
assemble in Paris, and are entertained by President Loubet ... A 
deputation representing the unemployed of the East End waits 
on Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. 

Dec. 20.—A private Council, under the presidency of the 
Tsar, is held in St. Petersburg ; great disappointment is felt in 
Russia on account of the non-appearance of the Tsar’s name- 
day manifesto. 

Dec, 21.—A dense fog settles on London ... A letter is 
issued by the British Admiralty in reference to the Caroline 
case ... The Standard Oil Trust abandons its libel action against 
Everybody's Magazine ... A conference is held, at the London 
Chamber of Commerce, to discuss the evil effects of dear sugar 
... The Board of Trade issues another Blue-book bearing on 
British and foreign industrial conditions ... Mr. Garfield, on 
behalf of the Government, makes his report before the United 
States Congress on Trusts and their regulation ... Centenary 
of Benjamin Disraeli, born 1804. 

Dec, 22.—The North Sea Commission commences its sittings 


in Paris, all the four Admirals being present ... Admiral von 
Spaun, of the Austro-Hungarian Navy, is unanimously chosen 
fifth Commissioner ... The controversy between Mr. Justice 
Grantham and the Chailey District Council is left unsettled by 
the decision of the Lewes magistrates. 

Dec, 23.—Lieutenant Valrond, of the Russian cruiser Kamt- 
chatha, with the recording bands of the wireless telegraph 
apparatus of the Russian Baltic Fleet, arrives in Paris ... The 
newspaper train is wrecked in the fog near Aylesbury ; through 
the presence of mind of the signalman at the station the express 
following is saved. 

Dec. 24.—Steamers fog-bound in the Mersey are able to 
proceed ; those at Grimsby and Belfast are still delayed ... A 
fire takes place at Crouch End Opera House; £4,000 in 
property is destroyed, but no loss of life. 

Dec. 25.—Christmas Day falls on Sunday. 

Dec. 26.—The Tsar addresses to the Russian Senate an 
Imperial decree entitled, ‘‘ A Scheme for the Improvement of 
the Administration of the State” ... The Zemstvo of the Moscow 
Government opens ... A number of professors of the University 
of St. Petersburg meet and pass a resolution declaring scientific 
progress in Russia impossible without the establishment of a 
constitutional system of government. 

Dec. 27.—At a great banquet in the Pavioff Hall at St. 
Petersburg a resolution is passed strongly condemning the war 
... The Moscow Zemstvo adjourns indefinitely, declaring it 
impossible to conduct public business in view of the Government 
communigué on the subject of the Zemstvo meetings ... The 
Indian National Congress concludes its sittings; Sir W. 
Wedderburn moves a resolution advocating the sending to 
England of a delegate representing the different provinces. 

Dec. 28.—The Chief of Police is assassinated at Schuscha, in 
the Caucasus ... Japan agrees to negotiate a treaty of arbitration 
with the United States of America ... The Dutch journal in 
Pretoria, Land en Volk, publishes a report of the conference 
between Lord Milner and the Boer leaders on the day after the 
funeral of President Kruger; the Boer leaders refuse Lord 
Milner’s proposals ... The report of the conference of trade 
union committees and Labour members of Parliament is issued ; 
it points out the causes of unemployment ... Dr. von Korber, 
the Austrian Premier, places his resignation in the hands of the 
Emperor. 

Dec. 29.—Dr. von Kérber’s five years’ Premiership comes to 
an end, his resignation being accepted by the Emperor ... The 
Town Council of St. Petersburg resolves to petition for the con- 
vening of a congress of representatives of the municipal councils 
of all Russia ... M. Delyanni succeeds in forming a new Greek 
Cabinet ... Orders are placed for the re-armament of the whole 
of the British Army, Woolwich and private British firms to 
supply the guns, 

Dec. 30.—The Court of Directors of the Bank of England 
grant £1,000 to the Mansion House Fund for the Unemployed 
.. A great gale passes over the United Kingdom and does 
much damage ... The decision of the Moscow Zemstvo pro- 
duces a profound impression in Russia, and is being followed by 
other Zemstvos, 

THE WAR. 

Dec. 1.—The official news reaches London that on December 
3oth the Japanese succeeded in occupying 203 Metre Hill, 
which dominates the harbour of Port Arthur. 

Dec. 2.—The Russians attempt to recapture 203 Metre Hill, 
but are repulsed with heavy loss ... The owners of the Calchos 
are informed that the steamer is released on bail and left Vladi- 
vostok for Nagasaki ... An armistice of six hours is agreed to 
at Port Arthur for the purpose of dealing with the dead and 
wounded. 

Dec. 3.—The Japanese naval guns open fire on the Russian 
ships in Port Arthur harbour from the heights of 203 Metre Hill. 

Dec. 7.—The etvisan, Bayan, and Pobieda are rendered 
unfit for action. 

Dec. 9.—The Pallada and the Bayan take fire, the Sevastopol 
and the Amur are damaged, Colonel Hatoria and the only 
remaining son of General Nogi are killed in storming 203 Metre 
Hill. 
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Dec, 14.—It is reported that General Kuropatkin is meeting 
with serious difficulty in feeding his troops. 

Dec, 15.—Japanese torpedo flotillas press their attacks on the 
only Russian battleship afloat at Port Arthur, the Sevastopol. 

Dec, 16,—The Japanese Lower House votes unanimously for 
the war supplies proposed by the Government. 

Dec. 17,—Correspondence passes between General Stoessel 
and General Nogi, at Port Arthur, on the protection of the 
hospitals. 

Dec, 18.—The Japanese capture the north fort of Tunkeek- 
wanshan ; they capture seven guns, and much ammunition ... 
The second division of the Baltic Fleet passes Cape Town. 

Dec. 20.—The Japanese capture a steamer, Zhe Nigretia, 
bound for Vladivostok with a large quantity of contraband on 
board ... The steamship Xing Arthur is captured attempting to 
leave Port Arthur; on board are Russian naval officers. Both 
vessels are sent to Saseho for trial, 

Dec. 21.—The Japanese occupy the height to the North of 
Hou-san-yen-tao near Pigeon Bay, also the height on Peninsula 
in Pigeon Bay. 

Dec. 22.—A Japanese squadron of powerful cruisers have 
gone to the South China Sea to meet the Russian Baltic 
Squadron ... The Japanese discover three Russian naval officers 
on board the captured steamer Vigretia. 

Dec. 25.—The Russians are dislodged from several outposts 
on the Japanese right ... Admiral Togo announces the with- 
drawal of the majority of the Japanese fleet from Port Arthur. 

Dec, 27.—The Russian cartridges seized at Feng-tai, near 
Pekin, number about 3,500,000. 

Dec. 28.—The Japanese occupy the whole fort of Erhlung- 
shan, their casualties number 1,000, They capture forty-three 
guns. Admiral Skrydloff is recalled from Vladivostok to St. 


Petersburg. 
SPEECHES. 

Dec. 2.—Lord Hugh Cecil, at Oxford, on the fallacies and 
follies of the tariff reformers. 

Dec. 5.—Lord Rosebery, in Glasgow, says he considers t] at 
the fiscal question is an attempt to pull up the Empire by the 
roots ... Mr. Churchill, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, declares that 
Protection would be a danger to the Empire ... Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, at Leeds, on unemployment and the evils of nine 
years of Tory rule. 

Dec. 6.—Mr. Bryce, in Aberdeen, on the uncertainties of 
Mr. Balfour ... M. Delcassé, in the French Senate, on French 
relations with England. 

Dec. 7.—Signor Giolitti, in Rome, on his home policy ... 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, at Dunfermline, describes Mr. 
Chamberlain’s fiscal proposals as a blunder, which is increased 
by Mr. Balfour’s dilly-dallyings ... Sir H. Fowler, at Warwick, 
on attempts of the Government to avoid an appeal to the country. 

Dec. 8.—Mr. Arnold-Forster, in Edinburgh, defends his 
Army scheme ... Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, in Fifeshire, 
says the waste expenditure on the Boer War is the real cause of 
the cry to return to Protection ... Mr. Lloyd-George, at 
Carmarthen, on the Welsh education question ... Count von 
Biilow, in Berlin, denies the existence of any secret treaty 
between Russia and Germany. 

Dec, 10.—Mr, Balfour, in London, on Imperial Defence and 
the Colonies ... Sir M. Hicks-Beach, in London, on the 
growth of Naval burdens and the claim on the Colonies. 

Dec. 12.—Mr. Arnold-Forster, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, on his 
Army scheme. 

Dec. 13.—Mr. Asquith, at Preston, says that Liberals look 
for natural, not artificial, remedies for the faults of our industrial 
system ... Lord Hugh Cecil, at Hanley, says that, in his opinion, 
Preference will not ‘operate as a unifying influence. 

Dec. 14.—Mr. Watson, in Melbourne, says, speaking gene- 
rally, he is not inclined to reduce duties in favour of Great 
Britain ... Sir E. Grey, at Kendal, sharply criticises the domestic 
policy of the Government. 

Dec. 15.—Mr. Chamberlain, at Limehouse, on his fiscal 
campaign Mr. John Burns, at St. Pancras, on Mr. 
Chamberlain’s bogus agitations ... Sir M. Hicks-Beach, at 
Cheltenham, supports Mr. Balfour’s Retaliation proposals. 

Dec. 16.—Mr. Austen Chamberlain, near Birmingham, on 





Post Office Savings Banks ... 
on Mr. Chamberlain. 

Dec. 17.—Mr. John Morley, at Plumstead, describes what a 
good library embodies and represents. 

Dec. 19.—Mr. Lyttelton, in Glasgow, defends Chinese 
labour and the idea of Protection ... Mr. Asquith, at Cardiff, 
in defence of Free Trade. 

Dec. 20.—Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, in London, on the 
political and social questions of the day. 

Dec. 28.—Mr. Churchill, at Malmesbury, condemns the 
administrative proposals of the Government. 


OBITUARY. 
Dec. 1.—Mr. C. J. Ferguson, F.S.A., 64. 
Dec, 2.—Count Peter Knapnist, 66. 
Dec. 5.—Miss Adeline Sergeant, 53. 
Dec, 6.—Lord Hobhouse, K.C.5.1., 85 ... Rev. R. E. 
Bartlett, 75 ... General Sir Richard Taylor, G.C.B., 85. 


Mr. H. Gladstone, at Birkenhead, 
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The Late Rev. J. M. Baccn. 


(The well-known Aeronaut.) 


Dec. 7.—Rev. T. D. Bernard (Chancellor of Wells Cathe- 


dral), 89. 
Dec. pola Syveton (French Nationalist Deputy). 
Dec. Sir Frederick FitzWygram, 81 ... Mr. Edmund 


Leamy, M. P., 56. 

Dec. 13.—Bishop Hadfield (late Primate of New Zealand), 89 
... Mr. Spencer Charrington, M.P., 86 ... Dr. Hammacher 
(Berlin), 80. 

Dec. 14.—Right Rev. M. Day, D.D. (sometime Bishop of 
Cashel), 89. 

Dec. 15.—Mr. Norman Maccoll, editor of the Atheneum, 61. 

Dec. 16.—F ather Wilberforce (of the Order of Dominicans) 
... Prince Anton Radziwill, 71. 

Dec, 17.—Rev. W. Abbott, 65. 

Dec. 19.—Mr. C. H. Allen, F.R.G.S., 80. 

Dec. 20.—Sir Lowthian Bell, 88 ... Menshawi Pasha (Egypt.) 

Dec, 21.—Admiral Sir Erasmus Ommaney, go. 

Dec, 25. Mr. Wingfield Digby, M.P., 45 ... Rev. J. M. 
Bacon, F.R.A.S., 58. 

Dec. 26.—Mr. E. J. Payne, 60... Colonel C. E. Stewart, 
C.B., C.M.G., C.I.E., 68 ; Canon R. S. Nash, 82. 

Dec. 28.—Rev. R. Lovett, 53 ... Professor Lolli, 
Ambros Nemenyi (Hungary), 52. 

Dec. 30.—Mr. F. Clifford, K.C., 76. 
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List OF THE LEADING ConTENTS: OF CurRENT PERIODICALS. 





N.B.—The Editor of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS regrets that owing to the exigencies of space the Contents of 


Periodicals received after date can no longer be inserted in these columns. 


The following Table includes only 


the leading articles of the Periodicals published in England for the current month received before going to 
press and those of the Foreign Periodicals for the past month. 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


Antiquary.—Ettuor Srocx. 6d. Jan. 
Old Sussex Glass. Illus. Chas. Dawson. 
Lapley Font. Illus, C. Lynam. 
Some London Street Names. Rev. W. J. Loftie. 
Pitt the Younger as a Barrister. J. A. Lovat Fraser. 


Architectural Record.—14, Vestry Street, New York. 25cts. Dec. 


Chantilly Castle. Illus. Jean Schopfer. 
The Lay-Out of the Estate of Clarence Mackay at Roslyn, L.I. Illus. H. 


Croly. ; 
The 3c of Edwin S. Fechheimer at Winnetka, Ill. Illus. 
Made in France Architecture. Claude Bragdon. 
Architectural Refinements in French Cathedrals. Illus. William H. Good- 
year. 
Architectural Review.—9, Great New Srreer. 1s. Jan. 
The Three Towers of Canterbury Cathedral. Illus. W. D. Carée. 
Philibert de L’Orme. Contd. Illus. R. Blomfield. 
Old Edinburgh and New. Contd. Illus. T. P., Marwick. 


‘ Arena.,—Gay anp Birp. 2scts. Dec. 
How New Zealand is solving the Problem of Popular Government. E. 
Tregear, 
Inhuman Treatment of Prisoners in Massachusetts. G. W. Galvin. 
The Psychology of the Lynching ‘lob. Dean Richmond Babbitt. 
—s and Freemasonry. -M. F. O’Donoghue and L. J. Young- 
ithee. 
The Immigration Bugbear. Ernest Crosby. 
Joaquin Miller. Illus. B. O. Flower. 
‘The Russo-Japanese War. Prof. E. Maxey. 


‘Art Journal.—Virtve anv Co. 1s. 6d. Jan. 
Frontispiece :—‘‘ Mary” after John Lavery. 
The ‘‘ Ariosto” of Titian. Illus. Claude Phillips. 
Art Handiwork. Illus. 
The Edmund Kean Memorial. Illus. H. M. Cundall. 
A Mural Decoration by E. A. F. Prynne. Illus. F. MacLean. 
Modern Exterior Ironwork. Illus. H. Tanner. 


Arts and Crafts.—Hurcuinson anp Co. 1s. Jan. 


W. H. Grimwood. Illus. Eleanor Rowe. 
The Clarion Handicraft Exhibition. Illus. Contd. 


Atlantic Monthly.—Gay anv Birp. 1s. Dee. 
Christmas ; Its Unfinished Business. S. McChord Crothers. 
Our State Legislatures. Samuel P. Orth. 
Emerson. Henry James, Sen. 
A Veteran Skater’s Gossip. J. Macdonald Oxley. 
Hugo Grotius. Andrew D. White. 
Kant and the Infinite Presence. George M. Gould. 
Christina Rossetti. Paul Elmer More. 
The Millionaire’s Peril. Henry A. Stimson. 


Badminton Magazine.—Evre anp Spottiswoonr. 1s. Jan. 

The Spanish Riding School in Viennaand the Lippizza Stud. Illus, 
Baroness Franckenstein. 

Fox-Hunting. Major Arthur Hughes-Onslow. 

Adventures in the High Alps. Illus. G. D. Abraham. 

The State of the Turf. A. E. T. Watson and others. 

The Lost Art of Kicking. Illus. Major Philip ‘Trevor. 

After Wapiti. Illus. C. V. A. Peel. 

Placing. A. E. T. Watson. 

Two Days’ Pike-Fishing. Illus. Dorothy Hamilton Dean. 

Sport in Days of Yore. Wybert Reeve. 


Bankers’ Magazine.—Wartertow. 1s. 6d. Jan. 
Progress of Banking in Great Britain and Ireland during 1904. 
Bankers’ Profits in 1904. : 
Blackwood’s Magazine.—Btackwoop. ‘2s. 6d. Jan. 
Recollections of a Visit to Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton at Knebworth in 1857. 


Boy at the Public School. 
Old Galway Life; Further Recollections. 
Manners and Morals in the Kennels, T. F. Dale. 
es Vey = Things are Spoken of Thee,” Jerusalem. Col. Henry 
nollys. : r ‘ : 
Sir — Maxwell;“an Eighteenth Century Laird. Sir Herbert Max- 
well, 


The Consequences of a Japanese Victory.. E. G. J. M. 
Musings without Method. Contd. 
A Study of the Russo-Japanese War. With Map. Chasseur. 


Book-Lovers’ Magazine,—1323, WaLNut Street, New Yorx. 25 cts. 


an. 
The Shifting of European Alliances. Illus. N.T. Bacon. 
The Marvellous Ruby Mines of Mogok. Illus. 
A Vindication of American Art. Illus. Leila Mechlin. 
The Rhodes Scholar at Oxford. Illus. S. K. Hornbeck. 
The New Westminster Cathedral. Illus. Marion Elliston. 
Stevenson’s View of Woman. Kate Leslie Smith. 
Hustling for Newspaper Pictures. Illus. E. J. Wheelock. 
Madame Gabrielle Réjane ; Interview. Illus. Irederic Lees. 


Bookman.—Dopp, Meap anp Co., New York. 25 cts. Dee. 
The American Newspaper. Contd. Richard W. Kemp. 
The Old Testament realised by Tissot. Illus. Jean Jacques. 
Danish Writers of Fiction. Illus. Paul Harboe, 


Boudoir.—s4a, FLeer Street. 1s. Jan. 


On Bead Bags. Illus. Louise Gilbert Samuel. 

Society Englishwomen married to Foreign Autocrats. Illus. 
Bingen. 

Confessions of-a Reviewer. Mrs. Coulson Kernahan. 

James Faed, Junior. Illus. Mrs, Walker. 

Lady Londonderry. Illus. Galloway Kyle. 

Davos; a Winter Paradise. Illus. D. K. Brandon. 

Mrs. Brown Potter ; Interview. Illus. Iona Caird. 


Burlington Magazine.—17, Berners Street, W. 2s. 6d. Jan. 
The Sculpture at Lansdowne House. Illus, A. H. Smith, 
The Syon Cope; Opus Anglicanum. Illus. May Morris. 
Early Christian Art in the Roman Catacombs. Illus. J. P. Richter. 
Early Pictures in Dr. Carvallo’s Collection. Illus. Léonce Amaudry. 
The Invention of Transfer-Printing on Pottery. Concl. John Hodgkin. 

C. B. Fry’s Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. Jan. 

Glasgow ; the City of Football. Illus. Robert Livingstone, 
Golf Faults. Illus. J. H. Taylor. 
The History of Billiards in Pictures. Illus. C. E. Hughes. 
Saturday Night with the Pugs. Illus. George Edgar. 
Lord Lonsdale: Interview. Illus. Harold Begbie. 
For England and Rugby Football. Illus. Major Philip Trevor. 
The Freeman shod with Steel. Illus. Vance Thompson. 


Mrs. Leily 


Canadian Magazine.—Onrario Pustisninc Co., Toronto. 25 cts. 


ec. 
From Canada to Tongaland. Illus. A. Theodore Waters. 
Professor Goldwin Smith. With Portrait. G. Mercer Adam. 
The Novice in Parliament. Illus. Sir Gilbert Parker. 
Andrew G. Blair. With Portrait. T. G. Marquis. 
The Fight for North America. Contd. A. G. Bradley. 
Captain.—Newnes. 6d. Jan. 
How to join the Navy. 
Car Magazine.—17, SHarrespury AveNUE. 6d. Dec. 15." 
Rev. R. J. Campbell at Hill Lodge, Enfield. Illus. P. Cook Bishop. 
Woman and the Motor Cycle. Illus. Geo. Lefevre. 
A Short History of the Petrol Car. Illus. Claude Johnson. 


Danish Train Ferries and Similar Projects for This Country. Illus. H. G. 


Archer. 
Cassell’s Magazine,—Cassett. 6d. Jan. 
Rulers of the British Navy. Illus. Archibald S. Hurd. 


La Pelote Basque ; the Finest Ball Game in the World. Illus. John N. 


hael. 
The Career of Martin Anderson (‘‘Cynicus”). Illus. J. A. Hammerton. 
Old London Bridge. Illus. F. Crippen. 
A Chat about Dr. Zamenhof and Esperanto. Illus. Tighe Hopkins. 
E. S. Willard. Illus. Victor Hewett. 

Cassier’s Magazine.—33, Beprorp STREET, STRAND. 1s. Dec. 
The Railways of Natal. Illus. J. F. Gairns. 
The Principles of Exchange Telephony. Herbert Laws Webb. 
Steam Engineering in 1904. Illus, Chas. Hurst. 

The Divining Rod again. Illus. R. W. Raymond. 
Naval Aspects of the War in the Far East. A. S. Hurd. 
Modern Planers. Illus. Joseph Horner. 

Railways and Tramways. W: E. Langdon. 
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Century Magazine.—Macmitian. 1s. 4d. Jan. 
London in Transformation. Illus. Randall Blackshaw. 
A Visit to the Pawnbroker Auctions of New York City. Illus. Albert 
Bigelow Paine. 
Chapters from My Dipiomatic Life. Illus. Contd. Andrew D. White. 
Fossil Wonders of the West. Illus. H. F. Osborn. 
A Christmas Festa in the Philippines. Illus. David Gray. 
Zuloage; the Spanish Painter. IHus. Christian Brinton. 
A Chat about the Hand. Illus. Miss Helen Keller. 


Chautauquan.—CuauTavqua Press, Cuautrauqua, New York. 
2zocts. Dec. 
Social Progress in Europe. Illus. F. 5 Ogg 
Munich ; the City on the Isar. Illus. | Moore. 
Mozart and His Music. Illus. Thomas. wine Surette. 
Co-operative Industries : Civic Lessons from Europe. Illus. 
Cranston, 
How the American Boy is educated. Walter L. Hervey. 
Church Missionary Intelligencer.—Cuurcn Missionary Soctery, 
SALisBury SQuARE. 6d. Jan, 
The Evangel in Mission-Schools. R. sang 
Work in British East Africa. T. F. Victor Buxton. 
Christianity and Other Religions. Frank B. Jevons. 


Commonwealth.—3, PATERNOSTER Burtpincs. 3d. Jan. 
The Unemployed. George Lansbury. 
Depopulation of the Villages. S.A. 


Contemporary Review.—Horace MarsHatrt. 2s. 6d. Jan. 
Local Extravagance and Imperial Burdens. Sir Robert Giffen. 
The Anglo-German Paper War. Julius. 
France and Rome. Richard Heath. 
‘Che Policy of the Dalai Lama, Alexander Ular. 
Utilitarian Secondary Education. Donald A. Macnaughton. 
The German Agrarian Movement. William Harbutt Dawson. 
"he Dual Nature of Deity. G. Barlow. 
Physical Deterioration and the Teaching of Cookery. Mrs. Mary A. Davies. 
Robert Browning and Alfred Dowett. W. H. Griffin. 
‘Che Oxyrhynchus ‘* Sayings of Jesus.” Vernon Bartlet. 
Russia. Dr. E. J. Dillon. 


Cornhill Magazine.—Smitn, Exper. rs. Jan. 
“Jacob Omnium.” Mrs. Richmond Ritchie. 
Rev. John Hopkins; a Welsh Rector of the Last Century. Judge Parry. 
A Rhodes Scholar from Germany on Oxferd. Hans E. von Lindeiner- 
Wildau. 
Weighing a World. W. A. Shenstone. 
‘The Last of the Proctors. Bernard Capes. 
Panama, etc. ; the Land of Romance. Frank T. Bullen, 
G. D., Friend of Lamb. E. V. Lucas. 


Cosmopolitan.—InTERNATIonAL News Co. 6d. Dee. 


The Present Upheaval in France. Illus. David Graham Phillips. 
‘The Chase of the Wild Red Deer on Exmoor Forest. Illus. C. Cordley. 
‘he Passing of the Home in Great American Cities. Illus. Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman. 
The End of the Steam Age. Illus. Lewis Nixon. 
Some Churches and Their Problems. A Minister's Wife. 
Lhe Theatrical Syndicate in America. Illus. 
One Side. David Belasco. 
‘The Other Side. Marc Klaw. * 
Canning and Preserving in the United States. Illus. F. Williams., 
Racial and Ideal Types of Beauty. Illus. Gertrude Lynch. 


Critie.—G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 25 cts. Dec. 
The Likeness of Christ. Illus. Sir Wyke Bayliss. 
New York Fifty Years Ago. Illus. 
Modern Japanese Illustrators. Illus. Jone Noguchi. 
Sem, Cappiello, and Fornaro, Illus. Christian Brinton. 
The Literary Life. Illus. Contd. Laurence Hutton. 


Mary Rankin 


East and West.—21, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. rrupee. Dec. rg. 
The Rationalist Spirit and Regeneration. Ps  Cosentett 

‘The Vectzs in the Arctic Seas. Sir J. B. 

Race and Caste. Rama Prasad Chanda, 

Was Robert de Nobili an Impostor? Rev. Ernest R. Hull. 

Brantéme ; Unknown France., Miss Betham-Edwards. 

The Indian Sadhu. Rai Bahadur Lala Baij Nath. 

‘’'wenty-seven Days in India. Miss A. Anderson. 

Bengal under the English. Shambhoo Chunder Dey. 


Economic Journal.—Macmitran. 5s. Dec. 
Che ‘* Draft on London” and Tariff Reform. F. Huth Jackson. 
‘The Effect of Protection on Some German Industries. Prof. W. Lotz. 
‘The Problem of Housing. Prof. W. Smart. 
Anticipation in the Cotton Market. Prof. S, J. Chapman and D. Knoop. 
London’s Tailoresses, Clementina Black. 
“rhe Financial Situation in Russia. A, Raffalovich. 


Educational Review.—20, HicH Hotsorn. 1s. 8d: Dec. 
The Movement for School Reform in Boston. George A. O. Ernst. 
The Educational Exhibit at St. Louis. Anna Tolman Smith. 
‘The College. William De Witt a. 
Present Problems of the vans 
From King’s‘College to Columbia ed wy “Nicholas Murray Butler. 


CONTENTS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS. 
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Empire Review.—Macmiran. 1s. Jan. 
The Outlook for 1905. Edward Dicey. 
Labour and the Aliens Bill. C. Kinloch Cooke. 
The Employment of the Graduate. H. A. Roberts. 
The Chinaman in Australia. Contd. Murray Eyre. 
Port Arthur to Montreal on a Private Car. Gertrude Page. 
Through British Central Africa and North-Western Rhodesia to the Congo. 
Contd. Arthur Pearson. 
A Housekeeping Start in Johannesburg. Contd. 


Engineering Magazine.—222, Srranp. 1s. Dec. 
The Causes of Accidents on American Railways. F. W. Haskell. 
Smelters and Smelting Practice in British Columbia. Illus. W. M. Brewer. 
— 2 seetestion of Electric-Driven Pumping Machinery. Illus. 

S. Shultz. 
Lae” Machinery of a Cement Mill in the Pyrenees Mountains. Illus. 
The Actual Building of a Chinese Railway. Illus. Justin Burges. 
Experiment and Practice in the Construction of Steam Boilers. FE. P. 
Watson. 

Systematisation and Tool-Room Practice in a Repair Shop. R. Emerson, 


Engineering Review.—104, Hicu Hotzorn. 6d. 
The Design of Fly-Wheels. With Diagrams. A. H. Gibson. 
Gold Coast Palms. Illus. Lindsay W. Bristowe. 
Air-Compressors and their Valve-Gear. Illus. Chas. Hurst. 
The Construction of Towns. With Plans. Prof. L. Cloquet. 


Expositor.—Hopper anp Srovcuton. 1s. Jan 
Sion; the City of David. Prof. G. A. Smith. 
The Olive-Tree and the Wild-Olive. Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 
The Ethical Teaching of St. Paul. Rev. G. Jackson. 
The ‘‘ Steppes of Moab.” Prof. Buchanan Gray. 


Expository Times.—Srmpxin, Marsuatt. 6d. Jan. 
The Date of the Apocalypse. Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 
The Navy of Tharshish and the Failure of Jehoshaphat. K. T. Frost 


Fortnightly Review.—Cuarman anp Hatt. 2s. 6d. Jan 
Thoughts on the Present Discontents. Frederic Harrison. 
The British and German Fleets. 
The Awakening of Russia. Karl Blind. 
The Ethics of Espionage. Ch. Bastide. 
London. Perceval Landon, 
Eton under Hornby. Etonensis. 
‘The Progress of Psychical Research. F.C. S. Schiller. 
Recollections of Arthur Sullivan. Edward Dicey. 
What Ireland has got. Sir Charles Boxall. 
Psychological versus Armchair Historians. 
Anton Rubinstein. A. E. Keeton. 
Sainte-Beuve. Francis Gribble. 
A Question of Good Faith and National Expediency. 
Mr. Swinburne’s Collected Poems. Ernest Rhys. 
A Modern Utopia. Contd. H. G. Wells. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—Cuatto anp Winxpus. 1s. Jan. 
Charing Cross and Its Immediate Neighbourhood. J. H. Macmichael. 
The Case of the Perreaus. Frank Lawrence. 
Early Astronomical Observations. J. Ellard Gore. 
The Robin. J. Cuthbert Hadden. 
Anne Clifford, Countess of Dorset and Pembroke; a Great Lady of the 
Seventeenth Century. Georgiana Hill. 
The Impress of the Kymri in Literature. Edith Gray Wheelwright. 
Some Affected Fashions. G. P. Gordon. 
Edmund Waller ; a Third-Rate Poet. Ernest Ensor, 


Geographical Journal.—Epw. Stranrorp. 2s. Dec. rg. 
England and Wales viewed Geographically. With Maps. H. R. Mill. 
The Fulani Emirates of Northern Nigeria. Major J. A. Burdon. 
Captain J. Liddell’s Journeys in the White Nile Region. With Map. 

Girl’s Own Paper.—4, Bovverte Srreer. 6d. Jan. 
The Possibilities of the Postcard. Dorothy Nevile Lees, 
Needlework Pictures. Illus. Violet M. Alcock. 
Washing Day in Many Lands. Illus. Contd. 
Girl’s Realm.—12, Porrucat Street. 6d. Jan. 
Monusing, Manmel History Specimens; Mrs. Blackman’s Beautiful Work. 
lu 


J. H. Spettigue. 


Dec. 15. 


Emil Reich. 


Alfred Stead. 


How They arrange Flowers in Japan. Illus. Murasaki Ayami, 
Madame Marchesi. Illus. William Armstrong. 

Bluecoat Girls. Illus. C. M. Spender. 

The Story of My Gitlhood. Illus. Contd. Miss Alice Corkran, 


Good Words.—Issister. 6d. Jan, 
Stephen de Bourbon, Illus. Rev. S. Baring-Gould. 
Egypt To-day. A. France. 
‘Titian. Illus. 7 Sir Wyke Bayliss. 
The Romance of “‘ Bradshaw.” Illus. John Pendleton 
In the Heart of Warwickshire. Illus. H. W. Mackay. 
Luminous Cuttle-Fish. Illus. William E. Hoyle. 


Great Thoughts.—4, St. Bripz Street. 6d. Jan. 
The National Trust. Illus. F. M. Holmes. 
Commander R. F. Scott ; Interview. Illus. Raymond Blathwayt. 
The Poetry of Matthew Arnold. With Portrait. Rev. R. P. Downes. 
Hamo ‘Lhornycroft. Illus. J. H. Young. 
Bishop Sheepshanks ; Interview. With Portrait. Raymond Blathwayt. 
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108 THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Harper’s Monthly Magazine.—45, ALbeMARLE STREET. 1s. Jan. 
A Doctor to Kings. Illus. Edmund Gosse. ; 

The Question of ‘‘ Honour.” Thomas R. Lounsbury. 

A New Conception coucerning the Origin of Species. Prof. Victor de Vries. 
The Doctrine of Expatriation. Illus. J. B. Moore. 

The Poor Children of Paris. Illus. Mrs. John Van Vorst. 

Superstitions of New York. Robert Shackleton. 

A Valley in Cornwall. Illus. A. Symons. 


Harvard Graduates’ Magazine.—Boston, Mass. 7s5cts. Dec. 
Senator Hoar. Illus, H.C. Lodge. 
Work for the New Harvard Medical School. H. C. Ernst. 


Homiletic Review.—44, Freer Streer. rs. Dec. 
Sy “0 of the Last Twenty-Five Years in Religious Thought. Borden P. 
jowne. 
The New Evangelism. Rev. W. J. Dawson. 
The Arts ; the Candles on the Altar, Edwin Markham. 
The Excavations of Gezer. Prof. L. B. Paton. 


Horlick’s Magazine.—:, Broap Streer AVENUE. 6d. Dec. 15. 


Comte del Graal. A. E. Waite. 
The Transformation of the Masonic Brotherhood. Old Student. 


House Beautiful.—13, Gerrarp Street, W. 6d. Dec. 15. 
Christmas at the Antipodes. Illus. Sir John Cockburn. 
Professor von Herkomer at Home. Illus. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Holiday School at the Passmore Edwards Settle- 
ment. Illus. Anne Porter Sumner. 
Milton’s London. ° Illus. 


Idler.—33, Henrietta Street. 6d. Jan. 
A Dash a Brigand-Land. Illus. J. L. C. Booth and F. Moore. 
Fowey ; the English Riviera. Illus. Sir George Wolseley. 


Independent Review.—Unwin. 2s. 6d. Jan. 
The Army and the People. Major Seely. 
The Struggle in France. H. W. Massingham. 
One View of Christian Faith. C. R. Buxton. 
Finance and the Drink Trade. Thomas Shaw. 
The Real Slav Temperament. H. M. Conacher. 
The Problem of the Unemployed. C. F. G. Masterman. 
The Ideas of Anatole France. Algar Thorold. 
The Presidential Election. F.C. Howe. 
Bishops and Historians. Herbert Paul. 


Irish Monthly.—M. H. Git, Dusiin. 6d. Jan. 
Hic et Nunc. Rev. David Bearne. 
God's Acre. Oliver Oakleaf. 


Journal of the Board of Agriculture.—Lavucuron. 4d. Dec. 15, 


Training and Pruning Fruit-Trees. W. E. Bear. 
Winter Egg-Production. H. de Courcy. 


Journal of the Manchester Geographical Society.— 
16, St. Mary’s ParsonaGE, MAncuEster. Dec. 15. 
Geographical Research in 1903. Rev. S. A. Steinthal. 
Experiences amongst the Cannibals of New Guinea. Illus. Rev. Samuel 
McFarlane. 
Fernando Po, West Africa. T. J. Nunan. 


Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute.—NortuumBerRLanp 
_ Avenue. 6d. Dec. 15. 
The Rhodes Scholarships. Dr. G. R. Parkin. 
Canada as an Agricultural Country. W. Staley Spark. 


Journal of the Royal United Seysies Institution.—J. J. Kerner. 
2s. Dec. 15. 
The Strategic Features of the Operations in Manchuria as illustrated by 
European and American Campaigns. With Map. ‘I’, Miller Maguire. 
Short Service and the Naval Reserve. Chas. S. Jerram. 
‘The Lessons of the Boer War and the Battle-working of the Three Arms. 
Concl. Major Balck. 
Active Service Kit and Equipment. Capt. R. M. G. Tulloch. 
Juridical Review.—Wittiam GREEN AnpD Sons. 3s. 6d. Dee. 15. 
The Scottish Church Case. James Ferguson. 
The Relation of the Insanities to Criminal Responsibility and Civil 
Capacity. Concl. Sir John Batty Tuke and Chas. R. A. Howden. 
The Sources of Scots Law.» W. C. Smith. 
The Report of the Departmental Committee on Workmen’s Compensation. 
A. Moncrieff. 
Warranty in the English Law of Sale. R. Brown. 
Lady’s Realm.—Hurcuinson. 6d. Jan. 
Concerning Chinchilla Cats. Illus. Frances Simpson. 
The Metal-Work of Alexander Fisher. Illus. Lilian Joy. 
Her Excellency the Ambassadress. Illus. Miss Mary Spencer Warren 
Heckey for Women. Illus. M.'V. Wynter. 
Secretaryships for Women. Five Years a Private Secretary. 
Life and Travel in Burma. Illus. V.C. Scott O’Connor, 


Leisure Hour.—4, Bouverire Street. 6d. Jan. 

The New Naval Base, St. Margaret’s Hope. Illus. Marie Bayne. 
Grenoble; the City of Bayard. Illus. C. H. Irwin. 
Concerning Country-Houses. Illus, T. H. S. Escott. 
Literary Reminiscences of Nottingham. Illus. Contd. J. A. Hammerton, 
The Black Watch. Illus. 
Memorial Plant-Names. G. Clarke Nuttall. 

obn Wesley, Evangelist. Illus. Contd. Rev. Richard Green, 

ssamer. Illus. Frank Stevens. 


Leslie’s Monthly Magazine.—141, FirrH Avenue, New Yorx. 
tocts. Dec. 
A Physician in the Arctic. Illus. Dr. Wilfred Grenfell. 
The Invasion of the American Stage. Illus. Franklin Elderkin Fyles. 
George A. Converse. With Portrait. J.T. Williams, jun. 


Beekman Winthrop, Governor of Porto Rico. With Portrait. F. T. Birchall). 


The Battle of Telitz. A Japanese Officer. 
The Great Theatrical Syndicate in America. Illus. The Editors. 


Library Association Record.—Wuitcoms House, Wiitcoms 
q STREET. 1s. Dec. 15. e 
The Principles of Annotation. 
The Selection of Current Periodicals. J.D. Brown. 


Library World.—181, Queen Vicroria Srreer. 6d. Dee. 15. 
Open-Access in America. L, Stanley Jast. 
Do Public Library Books spread Disease? John Rivers. 


London Magazine.—Harmsworrn. 4td. Dec. 15. 
The Growth of Speed. Illus. Sir Hiram Maxiin. 
The Professional Face. Illus. R. Dimsdale Stocker. 
Where Society winters. Illus. Lieut.-Col. Newnham-Davis. 
Child Toy-Makers. Illus. Mrs. F. Nevill Jackson. 
How Two Women climbed Mont Blanc. Illus. André Chaignon. 
Football as Physical Culture. Illus. Eustace Miles. 
The Funeral of the Archbishop of All the Burmans. Illus. E. Charles. 
— the Jewish Synagogue is doing to raise Mankind. Illus. Dr. Moses 
aster. 
Mr. Arthur Balfour. Henry W. Lucy.” 
Castles of Old Romance. Illus. C. G. Harper. 
A. J. Elsley,and His Work. Illus. R. de Cordova. 


Longman’s Magazine,—LonGmans, 6d. Jan. 

Aubrey de Vere. Mrs. C. ‘Towle. 
The Flora of Hants. Canon Vaughan. 

McClure’s Magazine.—10, Norro.k Srreet, Srranv. rocts. Dee 
The Rise of the Tailors in New York City. Illus. R. S. Baker. 
The Increase of Lawlessness in the United States. Illus. S. S. McClure 
One Hundred Masterpieces of Painting. Illus. John La Farge. 

History of the Standard Oil Company. G. W. Alger. 


Macmillan’s Magazine,—Macmitian. 1s. Jan. 
Sir Henry Norman, Gerard Wallop. 
A Commission of Inquiry, 1823-5. T.C. Down. 
The Dutch Undergraduate. J. D. Hoare. 
Some Contemporary Criticism. H.H. Dodwell. 
3irds’ Nests and Their Environment. Anthony Collett. 
Shakespeare’s Boors. George Bartram. 
A Court of Criminal Appeal. T. Baty. 
Benjamin Disraeli. 


Missionary Review.—44, Freer Srreer. 25 cts. Dee. 
Thy Neighbour, the Immigrant. Illus. Rev. H. O. Dwight. 
A Silver Jubilee on the Congo. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 
How Some Hebrews have found Christ. Illus. Rev. Louis Meyer. 
The Problem of Reform in India. W. B. Boggs. 


Monthly Review.—Murray. 2s. 6d. Jan. 
ae Bull; Going, Going, Gone! Walter Sichel. 
Naval Lessons of the War. H. W. Wilson. 
An Empire in the Making. Sir Vincent Caillard. 
The Destiny of Britain in Central Asia. E. John Solano. 
Cyrenaica. Illus. D. G. Hogarth. 
British Railway Rates v. Foreign. Edwin A. Pratt. 
The Birth of Telegraphy. John M. Bacon. 
Umbrian Art. Edward Hutton. 
‘The State Registration of Nurses. Katharine Henrietta Monk. 
Vittoria Accoramboni. Christopher Hare. 


Munsey’s Magazine.—Horace Marsnau. 6d. Jan. 
Every-Day Church Work. Illus. Bertha Henry Smith. ; 
Guarding the Gateway of New York. Illus. Rutherford Corbin. 

The Strange Dilemma of the King of Saxony. Illus. F, Cunliff:-Owen. 
‘The Problem of Panama. Illus. W. R. Rodgers. 

When the Railway Draw is open. Illus. H. E. Hamblen. 

Three Hundred Years of “‘ Hamlet.” illus. Harry Thurston Peck. 


Nautical Magazine.—Simpxin, MarsHaty. 1s. Jan. 
Mr, David MacBrayne and the West Highland Line. Illus, Andrew Deiz 
Captain John Trenery. With Photograph. A. J. M. 
British Salvage Companies. Robert Maclntyre. 
Via the Cape to India. W. H. Hood. : F 
On Finding Position Lines by Star Altitudes. With Diagrams. H. B, 
Goodwin. 


New England Magazine.—s, Park Square, Bosron. 25 cts. Dec. 
Town Improvement in Billerica. Illus. Alice F. Spalding. 

The Praises of Spain. Contd. Nora A. Smith. 

A Soldier’s Funeral in Japan. Louise E. Dew. 

Franklin Pierce: Fourteenth President. Illus. Grace Agnes Thompson, 
Matthew Lyon: the American Pym. E. D. Hayford. 

The Dresden Gallery. Illus. Jean N. Oliver. 

Robert Treat Paine. R. Davol. 

Worcester County Inventors. Illus. Contd. G. F. Hoar and A. S. Roe. 
French Canada; a Coming New Republic. Givan. 


New Ireland Review.—Burns anp Oates. 6d. Jan. 
Income Tax Reform. G. D. Clancy. : 

The Irish Silence. A. Synan. 

Early History of Ireland. Arthur Clery. 

A New Way of misunderstanding Hamlet. T. M. Kettle, ‘ 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Nineteenth Century and After.—Srorriswoopg. as. 6d. Jan. 

The Army; As It Was and As It Is. Earl Roberts. 

The Constitutional Agitation in Russia. Prince Kropotkin. 

Dealing with the Unemployed ; a Hint from the Past. J. Keir Hardie. 

The Church Crisis in Scotland. Charles Macpherson. 

Rome or the Reformation, Congreve Jackson. 

Children’s Christmas Amusements. Edward H. Cooper. 

The Position of the Australian Aborigines in the Scale of Human Intelligence. 
J. Mildred Creed. 

Fantin and Boudin. Frederick Wedmore. 

The Revival of the Small-Sword. Charles Newton-Robinson. 

Higher Education in India. Bishop of Madras. 

The Cause and Prevention of Appendicitis from a Physician’s Point of View. 
Joseph Kidd. 

Some Naval Questions. Edmund Robertson. 

a ——— Smokeless Steam Coal for the British Navy. W. H. 

enwick. 


North American Review.—Wm. Heinemann. 2s. 6d. Dec. 
A Century of Politics. W. A. Dunning. 
English Feeling toward Americans. W. D. Howells. 
The Immediate Peril of the Negro. William Garrott Brown. 
Nietzsche and the ‘‘ Will to Power.” Vernon Lee. 
A Filipino View of the Philippine Problem. Juan Sumalong. 
The New American Music. Lawrence Gilman. 
Present Status of Repudiated State Bonds, Mark Sullivan. 
British and American Naval Expenditure. Lieut. Carlyon Bellairs. 
The Irish Muse. Contd. Fiona Macleod. 
The Situation in Finland. Finlander. 


Occasional Papers.—3, LAnspowne Terrace, Bournemovuru. 1s. 

ec. IS. 

Woman and Music. J. Cuthbert Hadden. 

The Appartamento Borgia in the Vatican. Count Plunkett. 

Some of Shakespeare's Single Lines. James Allen. 

The Dawn of the Yellow Peril. Kenneth Ingram. 

The Care of Feeble-Minded Children in London. A. Acland Allen. 

The Pantomime of To-day. W. M. Letts. 

Occult Review.—164, AcperscaTe Srreer. 6d. Jan. 

The Soul’s Future. David Christie Murray. 

A Commercial View of the Occult, F.C. S. Schiller, 

Occultism in France. G. Fabius de Champville. 

The New God. Cultor Veritatis. 

The Life of the Mystic. A. E. Waite. 

Stellar Influence in Human Life. W. Gorn Old. 

ae between Scientific and Religious Thought. W. L. Wilms- 

urst. 
Open Court.—Kecan Paut. 6d. Dec. 

At the Battle of Nau-Shan. Illus. Rev. Shaku Soyen. 

The Struggle in the Far East. Illus. Dr. Paul Carus, 

The Japanese Floral Calendar. Illus. Concl. E. W. Clement. 

The Significance of German Literature of the Eighteenth Century. John 

Firman Coar. 


Overland Monthly.—San Francisco. 15 cts. Dec. 
The Hydraulic Dredger of A. B. Bowers. Illus. Washington Davis. 
Black Diamond, Illus, Janet McDonald. 
Educational Institutions of California. Illus. Editor. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—Newrton Srreet, Hotsorn. 6d. Jan. 
London—Old and New. John Burns. 
The Mirror of the Sea. Illus. Joseph Conrad. 
Austen Chamberlain, Chancellor of the Exchequer. Herbert Vivian. 
Marcelin Berthelot. Illus. Frederic Lees. 
The Great Zimbabwe Temple and the Land of King Solomon’s Gold. Illus. 

. Hall. 
The Church Army and Its Founder. Illus. Charles Morley. 
The Romance of Animal-Dealing. Illus. Harold J. Shepstone. 
Parents’ Review.—Queen Vicroria Street. 6d. Jan, 
Wholesome Neglect. Miss F. R. Gray. 
The Educational Value of the Public Library. E. C. Kyte. 
High School Education for Girls. Nellie Harlow Beer. 
Henry Purcell. Beatrice M. Goode. 
Pearson’s Magazine.—C. ArrHur Pearson. 6d. Jan. 

Sport amidst Ice and Snow. Illus. Marcus Woodward. 
People Whose Thoughts I Have read. Illus. Stuart Cumberland. 
An Account of the Lives of the Costermongers. Illus. Olive Christian 

Malvery. : 
The Pony Express Riders Forty Years Ago. Illus. Francis St. John. 
Halls of Heroes; How Germany honours, Her Great. Illus. Henry and 

Walter Dexter. 
The Wild Pigeon’s Life Story. Illus. S. L. Bensusan. 

Positivist Review.—Wm. Reeves. 3d. Jan. 
The Churches on Public Affairs. Frederic Harrison. 
The Relief of the Unemployed. Dr. J. H. Bridges and Henry Tompkins, 
‘Che Unionist Free-Traders. Prof. E. S, Beesly. 
Quiver.—Cassett. 6d. Jan. 
Mount Vernon Hospital Extension at Hampstead. Illus. F. M. Holmes. 
Painters’ Annals of the Poor. Illus. Arthur Fish. 
Railway Magazine.—30, Ferrer Lane. 6d. Jan. 

Should Locomotives be named? Illus. B. Sparkes. 
British Locomotive Practice and Performance. Illus. Contd. Chas. Rous- 

Marten. 


CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


The Great Central Railway. Illus. W. J. Scott. 

The Swale Bridge South-Eastern and Chathain Railway. lus. W. 
Parker. 

The Midland Railway’s London-Manchester Train Services. Il'us. R. E. 
Charlewood. 

Halifax as a ‘‘ Railway Centre.’” Illus. H.S. Lawrence. 

How Trains are controlled. Illus. Contd. W. E. Edwards. 

Railways in the Congo Free State. Illus. Lionel Wiener. 

Why be Somerset and Dorset became a Joint Railway. Illus. Herbert 

e. 


Review of Reviews.—Metsourne. od. Nov. 

D. Lloyd George, Chieftain of Wales. Illus. W.T. Stead. 
Interviews on Topics of the Time :— 

E. D. Morel and the Congo Atrocities. 

Dr. Jameson on Politics in South Africa. 

G. Swinburne and the New Victorian Irrigation Scheme. 

R. J. Larking on Commercial Education at the Universities, 
The Trades Hall. G. F. Pearce. 
Are We So Much Superior to the Animals? 


Royal Magazine.,—C. A. Pearson. 4d. Jan. 
School Pets. Illus. Wilfred Mark Webb. 
The World through the Eyes of a Matador. Illus. Bombita Chico, 
After Dinner Tricks. Illus. David Devant. 


St. Nicholas.—Macmitran. 1s. Jan. 
How to study Pictures, Illus. Contd. Chas, H. Caffin. 
Child Life in China and Japan. Illus. Bertha Runkle. ; 


Scottish Geographical Magazine.—Epw. Sranrorp. 1s. 6d. 
ec. 15. 
A Botanical Survey of Forfar and Fife. Map and Illus. W.G. Smith. 
Sathymetrical Survey of the Fresh-Water Lochs of Scotland. Map and 
Illus. Sir John Murray and others, 


Seribner’s Magazine.—Heinemann. 1s. Jan. 
Political Problems of Europe as They interest Americans. Illus. Frank A. 
Vanderlip. 
Amsterdam Impressions. Illus. Edward Penfield. 
New Features of War as illustrated in the East. ‘T. F. Millard. 
‘The War of 1812. Illus. Contd. Capt. A. T. Mahan. 
Erasmus and ‘‘ The Cloister and the Hearth.” Illus. E. C. Peixotte, 


Strand Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. Jan. 
The Great Colorado Desert. Illus. Edmund Mitchell. 
The Life-Story of the Lobster Moth. Illus. J. J. Ward. 
The Face and Its Fortune. Illus. G. Meyners. 
Memoirs of Sarah Bernhardt. Illus. Contd. 
Court Missionaries. Illus. Ellis Deane. 
Which are the Most Popular Pictures in the Tate Gallery? Tlus. 


Sunday at Home.—;, Bouverm Street. 6d. Jan. 
Rev. J. E. Watts-Ditchfield at Bethnal Green. Illus. George A. Leask. 
A Sunday among the Hills of France. Illus. The Editor. 
James McGranahan, Writer of Sacred Songs. David Williamson. 
Christian Influence on Hindu Thought. Contd. T. E, Slater. 
The Westminster Assembly. Author of ‘‘ The Slave in History.” 


Sunday Magazine.—Issister. 6d. Jan. 
John Bright at Rochdale. Illus. J. Hirst Hollowell, 
The Puritans and Art. Illus. Rev. F. W. Aveling. 
The Chapel of the Ascension, Bayswater Road. Illus. Rev. C. Witherby. 
Sayings of Bishop Westcott. Illus. 
‘The Home Life of General Booth. Illus. Constance E. Thomas. 


Sunday Strand.—Newnes. 6d. Jan. 
Famous Pictures in the Glasgow Art Gallery. Illus. Alfred T. Story. 
Rev. A. W. Gough, Vicar of Brompton. Illus. W. N. Medlicott. 
Remarkable Services in Remarkable Places. Illus. A. Wallis Myers. 
The Sunday Strand Missionary Band. Illus. The Editor. 
Curiosities of Church Collections. Illus. 


Technics.—Newnes. od. Dec. rs. 
The Determination of Atomic Masses. Morris W. Travers. 
Special Devices used in Weaving. Illus. Harry Nisbet. 
Captive Balloon Photography. Illus. Griffith Brewer. 
The Mechanics of Heavy Electric Traction. Contd. H. F. Parshall. 
The Elements of Chemical Engineering. Illus. J. Grossman. 
Electric Waves. Illus. Contd. J. A. Fleming. 
The Metallography of Steel. Illus. Percy Longmuir. 
The Electro-Magnetic Theory. Illus. Contd. E. Edser. 
The Waterproofing of Fabrics. Illus. H. Hield. 
The Fibrous Constituents of Paper. Illus. Clayton Beadle. 
The International Bureau of Metric Standards. Illus. Jacques Boyer. 
The Arrangement of Machinery ina Modern Cotton Mill. Illus. Contd. 
Wm. Scott Taggart. 
Theory of Structural Design. Illus. Contd. E. Fiander Etchells. 


Temple Bar.—Macmitian. 1s. Jan. 
Tintagel and Its Arthurian Traditions, Arthur L. Salmon. 


Theosophical Review.—161, New Bonp Srreer. 1s. Dec. rg. 
The Mechanism of Mnemonics. David H. Wilson. 
acob Boehme; a Master Mystic. Rev. George W. Allen. 
he Perfect Sermon; or, The Asclepius. Contd. G. R. S. Mead. 
Mysticism. Mrs. Annie Besant. 
Astral Illusions. Dr. Arthur A. Wells. | 
Haeckel and Religion. Kev. C. G. Currie, 
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110 THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


'Treasury.—G. J. Parmer. 6d. Jan. 

Modern Faith by Bishop Ridgeway ; Interview. Illus. Raymond Blathwayt. 
Eton College Cloisters Seventy Years A = lilus. Rev. W. C, Green. 
The Crusaders. Illus. E. Hermitage 
Sundays Abroad ; Symposium. ; 
—: ge Sir en de eas, Parish. Illus. Catherine M 

Mac 
The Hacsctal Or St. Nicholas, at Harbledown. Illus. 


Westminster Review.—R. Brimtry Jonnson, 2s. 6d. Jan. 

A Still Broader View of the Fiscal Controversy, Arthur Withy. 
yore Stuart Mill. Samuel Wellington. 

ondon Water Supply; Old and New Methods. W. J. Fisher. 
Charity; Behind the Mask. Charles Rolleston. 
The Pope That is to be. Philip Sidney. 
Women in International Conference. Contd. Ignota. 
The Mystery of Conscience, A, E. Maddock. 
A Tour through the Peloponnesos.. W. Miller. 
A New Aspect of Darwinism ; a Reply to David Wilson. F. R. East. 


Wide World Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. Jan. 
Through Japan on Foot. | Illus. Marguerite Roby. 
Adrift inthe Air. Illus. Frederic Lees. 
‘The Cork Harvest in Aridaiusia. Illus. rs Stuart. 
The Gadabrusi of Abyssinia. Illus. Major R. G. Edwards Leckie. 
The Festival of Up-Helly-A in Shetland. Illus. Albert Harris. 
The Causses, France. Illus. C. N. Williamson. 


Windsor Magazine.—Warp, Lock. 6d. Jan. 
The Art of Mr. Briton Riviere. Illus. John Oldcastle. 
Some Great Workers and Their Methods. Illus. Harry Furniss. 
Local Rates and Taxes. Illus. Contd. J. Holt Schooling. 
Railway Companies as Road Carriers. Illus. C. H. Grinling. 
Mr. Sammé,; an Artist in Cigar-Bands. Illus. Edouard Charles. 
Woman at Home.—Hopper anp SrouGuTton. 6d. Jan. 


Spanish Beauties. Illus. Chas. Rudy. 
The — and Duchess of Newcastle at Clumber. Illus. Mrs. S. A. 


Toole 
Algiers. Titus. 1 gnota 
At the Court of Belin “Illus. Constance Beerbohm. 


THE FRENCH 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—Hacuerre. 20s. perann. Dec. 
Protection and Free Trade. C. Scherer. 
Governor Morris. . Mary Bigot. 
Franz de Lenbach. E. de Boccard. 
Mussulman Women in Tunis. M. Aicha. 
Russia and Japan. _E. Tallichet. 
The French Catholics and their Difficulties. L. Emer 
A Swiss Encyclopedia of the Eighteenth Century. V. fees 


Correspondant.—3:, Rug Saint-GuILLauME, Paris. 2 fr. 500. 
eC. 10. 
The ‘Civil Code. M. Sabatier. 
Letters of L. Cornudet and C. de Montalembert. 
The St. Louis Exhibition. G. Blondel. 
Eugéne Sue. F. Pascal. 
Religious Life in rb gn ee Concl. L. de Lanzac de Laborie. 
Wagner’s “ Tristan and Isolda.” M. —_ 


Dec 
Giving Information in the Army in men *G. Saint-Yves. 
An Alsatian on Service in Germany. M. Barrés. 
‘The Reform of the Académie de France at Rome. H. Lapauze. 
Sainte-Beuve and His Literary Method. L. Arnould. 


* Comte de La Forest. G. de Grandmaison. 


The Nativity in Art at the Louvre. L. Juglar. 
Grande Revue.—15, Rve See Snanen Paris. 2 ff. 500. 


ec. 
Goethe and Beethoven: a Psychological Problem. M. Douél. 
Swinburne and France. P. de Reu 
The Peace Movement in 1904. _ E. Arnaud, 
Octave Mirbeau. R. ~ achiels. 
Lorenzaccio. L. Madelin. 


Journal des Economistes.—14, Rue Ricueviev, Paris. 3 fr. soc. 
C. 


ec. 
The Evolution of Wages. G. de Molinari. 
The Economic and Moral Value of School Savings Banks in Europe and 
America. A. de Malarce. } 
The Cost of the South African War. A. Raffalovich. 
The St. Louis Exhibition. Laborer. 


Mercure de France.—15, ay eae /Ecuaupé St. Germain, Paris, 
fr. Dec. 
Nietzsche ; Genius and_ Metin. P. Bjerre. 
The Power of Religion in Tibet. A. Myrial. 
The Psychology of Impressionism. F. Caussy. 
Unpublished Letters by Chateaubriand. L. *homas. 
The Autumn Salon. J. Blanche. 


Nouvelle Revue.—Hacuerre. 55 fr. perann, Dec.z. 


ean Carriés. Henry com. 
ti Italian Elections. 
The Kingdom of Yvetot. ye Crépet. 


World To-day.—67, Wapasu Avenug, CHICAGO. to cts. Dec. 
Japan celebrates Her Victories. Illus. John L, Dearing. 
The Improvement of the Upper Mississippi; Restoring a National Water- 
way. Illus. Ellis B. Usher. 
Race-Track Gambling; Its Alliesand Its Foes. Edgar Grant Sisson. 
Philadelphia and Its Gasworks. Illus. Hayes Robbins. 
How Chicago amuses Itself. Illus. James Weber Linn. 
Sculpture and the Modern Spirit. Illus. H.C. Payne. 
Making Lieutenants of Industry. Illus. William H. Tolman. 
The Industrial Crisis in New England. A. A. Berle. 
Have We a True Portrait of Christ? Illus. F. Johnson. 


World’s Work and Play.—Heinemann. 1s. Jan. 
Religion in the Novel. Hall Caine. 
The Electrification of the Underground. Illus. E. S, Grew. 
Horse-Meat and Dog-Meat in France and Germany. Special Correspon- 


dents. 

The Most Wonderful Bridge in the World over the Zambesi. Illus. E. A. 
Reynolds-Ball. 

The Making of Hitchin Garden City. Illus. S. L. Bastin. 

London’s Unemployed at Work. Illus. ‘Toye Vise. 

Art and Business in the Music Hall. Tighe Hopkins. 

How to build a Cheap Bungalow. Illus. Home Counties. 

‘Training Dogs to rat. Illus. Pitcairn Knowles. 

Plymouth as a Mail Port. H.G. Archer, 

Paris Shops at Christmastide. Illus. A Parisian. 

The Story of the Christmas Card, Llus, Percy Collins. 

Blossoms for Yuletide. _ Illus 

The Roaring Game of Cnlien Illus. R. J. Maclennan, 


Young Man.—4, Lupcate Circus. 3d. Jan. 
Roman Catholicism To-day. Illus. Rev. R. J. Campbell. 
British War Correspondents in the Japanese War. Illus. D. Williamson. 
‘The Birmingham Y.M.C.A,. Illus, Special Commissioner of the Young Man. 
The Secret of Long Life. Symposium. 


Young Woman.—4, Lupcate Circus. 3d. Jan. 


Mrs. Katherine C. Thurston ; Interview. Illus. E. J. 
Miss Elsie Blomfield ; a Successful Artist. Illus. T. B. 


MAGAZINES. 


Artistic Decentralisation. Gustave Kahn. 
Letter from St. Helena. Stimms. 

Dec. 15. 
Railways in Madagascar. Malagasy 
Dangerous Trades. G. Touchard. 
The Theatre under the Consulate. G. Stenger. 
Insurance against Enforced Idleness. H. Dagan. 
Educational Libraries. A. Charpentier. 


The Novels of Daily Life. G. Kahn. 


Questions Diplomatiques et Goloniales.—s9, Rue Bonaparte, 
Paris. rfr. Dec. 16 
Egypt and Morocco, H. Froidevaux. 
Germany and the Renewal of Commercial Treaties. A. Marvaud. 
Trans-Pyrenean Railways. Comte H. Bégouén. 


Réforme Sociale.—s4, Rue pe Seine, Paris. 2fr.. Dec. x 
Secondary Schools. Abbé Gossard. 
The Popular Theatre. -L.. Riviére. 
Home Industries in Germany. C. Bresciani. 
Rural Exodus to'the Towns in Ain. -H. de Boissieu. 


Dec. 16, 
The Official Centenary of the Civil Code. H. Valleroux. 
Czsarism and Democracy. J. Ferrand. 


La Revue.—r2, AVENUE DE L’Opéra, Paris. 1 fr. 25¢.. Dec. 1. 
Malthusianism in France. C. Duffart. 
Belgian Life. Concl. C. Lemonnier. 
The Finances of Japan and the Duration of the War. Prof. O. Goto. 
Chatterton Hill’s Physiological Ethics? E. Faguet. 
Balzac and Parisian Society. G. Ferry. 
Sainte-Beuve and the Writing of Prose. Gustave Abel. 
Agricultural Innovations in the United States. J. Roux, 


Dec. 15. 
The Secret Methods of the Coup d’Etat. L. Rémusat. 
How to fight Alcoholism. Stéfane-Pol. 
Contemporary Scientific Poetry. M.A. Leblond. 
The Knights of Robbery at St. Louis, Mo. Claude Anet. 
War Reminiscences. Carmen Sylva. 
Modern Criminology. R. Garofalo. 
Irony at the French Academy. P. Lalande. 
Reminiscences of a Diplomatist in Turkey. Dagués, 
‘The Caprices of a Thunderbolt. + C. Flammarion. 


Revue d’Art Dramatique et Musical.—2z5, Rue v’ULM, Paris. 
1 fr. 50c. Dec. 
The Theatres under'the Consulate. Contd. G. Stenger. 


Revue Chrétienne.—11, Avenue pe L’Opéra, Paris. 1 fr. Dec. 
ustification by Faith. Concl. J. E. Néel. 

The Clergy and the Churches. P. Dieterten. 

Separation of Church and State. J. d’Arvey and others. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—Hacuertre. 62 fr. perann. Dec. ' 

The Return of the French King, 1815. Henry Houssaye. 

‘I'he Genesis of Wagner’s “Tristan.” E. Schuré. 

Royal Versailles. Alphonse Bertrand. 

H. G. Wells, Novelist, Prophet, and Reformer. A. Filon. 

Rural Property. Victor Du Bled. 

The Men of the War and of the Commune, 1870-1. C. Benoist, 
Jec. 15. 

In a Japanese Port, 1902. Pierre Loti. 

War Studies and Advancement in the Army. Gen. Zurlinden. 

Gregory Alexandresco and His French Masters, P. Eliade. 

Andrew Lang’s ‘* Historical Mysteries.” T. de Wyzewa. 

Comte d’Avaray. Contd. Ernest Daudet. 


Revue Economique Internationale. —Fé.1x Atcan, Paris. s fr. 
J 


ec, 
The International Ztente in the Steel Industry—Germany, Belgium, 
France. Dr. H. Voelcker and Others. 
‘The Yellow Peril. M. von Brandt. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Fiscal Policy in Canada and the United States. Sir 
Howard Vincent. 
The Economic Functions of Modern Maritime Ports. P. de Rousiers. 


Revue Francaise de l’Etranger et des Colonies.—92, Rug pe La 
VicrorrE, Paris. 2fr. Dec. 

The Population of France. C. Cilvanet. 

‘Tientsin under European Administration. > Ketels. 

Reorganisation of French West Africa. A. 


Revue Générale.—16, Ruz bag NBERG, Brussets. 12 fr. per ann. 


The Franciscan Legend in Early Ita sin in m Art. A. Goffin. 
Marriage at the bg tabs - 1g04e H. Davignon, 

Henry ‘Becque. E. Tis 

The Irish Land Bill of mowed J. de Cloture. 


Revue d@’Italie.—s9, Via Dexia Frezza, Rome. 1 fr. Dec. 
The Painter Fabre. Contd. L. G. Pélissier. 


Revue du Monde Catholique. — 76, Rue pes Sainrs-Péres, Paris. 
tfr. soc. Dec. 1. 
Consistorial Allocution by Pius X. 
Germany. Contd, Mgr. J. Févre. 
Eastern Europe. Concl. A. Savaéte. 
‘Che Juridical Question ofthe Concordats. G. Théry. 
Cashmere. Contd. Prince Louis d’Orléans. | 
‘The Irish Land Bill of 1903. J. de Cloture. 
Sceur de Jaurias. Contd. H. Mazeau. 
Dec. 15. 
The Greatest Manin History. Y. 
Church and State in France. F. Veuillot. 


THE GERMAN 


Deutsche Monatsschrift.—Lurzowstr. 43, Bertin. 2Mks. Dee. 
Can Tolstoy be a Leader of the German People? O. von Leixner. 
‘Lhe School and World Politics. H. Rassow. 
Benjamin Disraeli. Hans Plehn. 
Science in the Life of the Child. G. Biedenkapp. 
Freiherr vom Stein. O, Krauske. 
The German Theatre in the Nineteenth Century. G, Manz. 
Multatuli. Concl. E. Meyer. 
Heinrich von Treitschke. H. Spiero. 


Deutsche Beves.~-Ds UTSCHE VERLAGS-ANSTALT, STUTTGART, 
Mks. per qr. Dec. 


Reply to Baron Suyematsu. Russian Statesman. 

Letters of Rudolf von Bennigsen. Contd. H. Oncken. 

‘The Russo-Japanese War. Contd. Gen. von Lignitz. 
Russians and English on the Dogger Bank. Vice-Adm. Valois. 
What will England do for Peace? Sir Charles Bruce. 

An Arndt-Find. Max Lehmann. 

Self-Preservation and Self-Poisoning. Dr. Hermann Eichhorst, 
History of the Palais d’ = Prof. Leo Claretie. 

Japanese Food. Oskar Ww. 

Sadowa or Kéniggratz. Contd. G. Bapst. 

German Male Choirs. Dr. W. Kienzl. 

The Frankfurt Parliament. Concl. G. F. Kolb. 

Gottfried Kinkel’s Death-Sentence. Dr. J. Joesten. 
Augustenburg. H. Schulz. 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Gensr. Pagret, Bertin. 6 Mks. pergqr. Dec. 
Germany and England, F. Paulsen. 

The State and Society in a Great Modern War. Gen. W. von Blume. 
Schiller’s ‘‘ Robbers ” in World _ E. Kiihnemann. 

Indian Census Reports. Prof. J. Joll 

The Young Swiss School of Poets. E. Platzhoft- Lejeune. 

Jean Jaurés on the French Revolution. 

The Decline of the Peasantry. Dr. E. Voges. 

Early and Medizval Christian Art in Italy. E. Steinmann. 


Kunstgewerbeblatt.—E. A. Seemann, Leipzic. 1 Mk. Dee, 
Modern Plaques and Medals. Illus. Dr. W. Miessner. 
Bentwood. Anna L. Plehn. 


CURRENT PERIODICALS. III 


Germany. Contd. Mgr. J. Févre. 

Cashmere. Concl. Prince Louis d’Orléans. 

The Irish Land Bill of 1903. Contd. J. de Cloture. 
Abbé Mantin. Abbé Dessailly. 

The Manceuvres of 1904. J. d’Estoc. 

Catholic Work at Beyreuth. A. Beauzet. 
Unpublished Letters by Lamennais. C. Maréchal. 


Revue de Paris.—Unwin. 60fr. perann. Dec. x. 

Letters to Gambetta, 1870-r. Jules Ferry. 

Buddhist Ceylon. Concl. A. Chevrillon. 
Alcohol at the Canteen. Capt. H. de Malleray. 
Michelet and George Sand. Gabriel Monod. 
The French in America. Louis d’ Aubert. 
Choderlos de Laclos. Emile Dard. 
Lafcadio Hearn on Japan. F. Cha ee 


a etters to Victor Hugo and to pe to ne Ti ugo. Sainte-Beuve. 
PiusX. ©* 

Disease, Seas Serotherapy. F. Le Dantec. 

Memoirs of a Peasant of Lower Brittany. Jean Marie Déguignet. 

France and Spain. V. Bérard. 


Revue Universelle.—17, Ruz Monrparnasse, Paris. 75c. Dee. 2. 
The Autumn Salon. Illus. Roger Marx. 
The Museum of War and Peace at Lucerne. Illus. Jules Rais. 


Dec. 15. 
Japan. Illus, Marquis de La Mazeliére and F. Challaye. 
Revue Universitaire.—s, a 4 Mézizres, Paris. 10 fr. per ann. 


History and Geography, 1904. A. Debidour. 
The Child’s Education of Himself. F. Gache. 


Revue de l’Université de Bruxelles.—115, Rue Farper, Daussecs. 
1 fr. 50c. Dec. 

Gilles de Rais.~ S. Reinach. 

Dogma and Sociology. H. Denis. 


Université Catholique.—ss, Rve vu Prat, Lyon. 12 fr. per half- 
ear. De 
The Frescoes of Giotto in the Chapel a the Arena at Padua. J. C. 
Broussolle. ’ 
F. Coppée, F. Brunetigre and Paul Bourget. Concl. Abbé T. Delmont. 
Pontifical Diplomacy. _ R. Parayre. 


Vie Socialiste.—3, Rue pe Ponpicuéry, hime 6oc. Dec. 5. 
The Programme of the Swiss Socialists. J. Sig 
M. Barthon’s Report on Professional Syudicoten. " Contd. M. Leroy. 
Strikes in France, 1902-3. J. Uhry. 


MAGAZINES. 


Monatsschrift fur Stadt sand Land.—Maxren Warneck, Bextn 
S. per qr. ec, 
asper von Oertzen. U. von Hassell. P 
elma Lagerlof. J. Pentzlin. 
Nord und Siid.—Sresenuurenerstr. 11, Brestav. 2 Mks. Dec. 
Katterfelto. Concl. Otto zur Linde. 
The Trojan War. E. Bethe. 
Concentration of Energy and Mechanism of Thought. W. Moser. 
The Fortifications of Sicily and the Straits of Messina. A. Rogalla von 
Bieberstein. 
Amalie Skram. With Portrait. C. Naerup. 
Colour-Perception. O. Gysae. 


Socialistische Monatshefte.—PBeurusrr. 2, Bextin. 50 Pf. Dec. 
The Battle for the Schools. Paul Gohre. 

The Italian Elections. L. Bissolati. 

‘The Struggle in France. E. Bernstein. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Devutscue Vertacs-AnstAtr, Stu kT. 
1M Heft 3. 

Modern Women-Painters. Illus. N. E. Merow. 

Bremen, etc, Illus. B. Schulze-Smidt. _ 

German Cavalry. Wlus. C. A. von der Pinnau, 

Winter Mountain Cures. Illus. T. Seelmann. 

Josef Limburg. Illus. 

American Indians. Illus. K. E. Schmidt. 


Velhagen und Klasing’s Monatshefte.—Srecuitzersrr. 53, Berwin. 
1 Mk. 50 Pf. Dec. 

Anatolia. Illus, F. von Zobeltitz. ; 

Nationality and Character and Their Influence on Voice and Languag:. 
S. Détschy. 

The Peasants’ ,— in the Mountains in Upper Bavaria. Ilus. E. Engels. 

Goethe and the Weimar Theatre. J. Héffner. 

‘The Japanese. Lieut.-Gen. G. von Alten. 


Zeitschrift der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft,—Breitxorr 
unD Hagrret. 10 Mks. perann. Dec. 


A Lost Work by J. S. Bach. F. Spiro. 
Ought Bach’s Motets to be accompa snied? ? A. Heuss. 
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MAGAZINES. 





THE ITALIAN 


Civilta Cattolica.—Via Ripetrra 246, Rome. 25 fr. per ann. 
Dec. 3. 

Consistorial Allocution of Pope Pius X. 

The Jubilee of the Immaculate Conception. 

Italian Catholics and Political Elections. 

The Corner-Stone of Scientific Socialism. 


Dec. 17. 
The Po'itical Testament of Dr. Windthorst. 
Giovanni Pascoli; Poet. 
The Teaching of Christ concerning His Second Advent. 
On the History of Medizval Art. 


Emporium.—Bercamo. 15 fr. per ann. Dee. 
Joaquin Sarolla y Bastida. Illus. V. Pica. 
Miss Marie Corelli, Illus. U. Ortensi. 
‘The Exhibition of French Primitifs in Paris. Illus. P. B. 
A Museum of Human Passions. Hlus. M. Pierotti. 
‘Titian’s Portrait of Ariosto. Illus. A, Solerti. 


Italia Moderna,—Corso Umserro I., Rome. 
The Railway Problem. A. Fazio. 
The Economic Interests in the Russo-Japanese War. 
A New Volume of Verse by A. C. Swinburne. A. Agresti. 
‘The Need for a New Code of International Law. Ugo Fioretti. 


Nuova Antologia.—Corso Vneneee I., 131, Rome. 46 fr. per ann. 


2ofr. perann. Dec. 


The Hour for Reform. Deputy Mag. Ferraris. 
Fra Filippo Lippi. A. Chiappelli. 


Bramante and the Bivbanlenent of the Tiber. 'L. Beltrami. 
Charles Emanuel I. and Macedonia. E. Rignon. 
‘The Mania for Publicity in Inteznational Politics. XXX. 
- Dec. 16. - 
A Lyric by Dante. Senator G. Carducci. 
Human Habitations.’ Senator T. Massarani. 
Gustave Schmolier. Prof. A. Loria. 
Carducci asa Professor. Prof. D. Zanichelli. oo 
The Library of the Chamber of Deputies. A. Rovini. 


‘The War in the Far East. General L. dal Verm:. | 
Some Contemporary Problems in Italy. N. Colajanni, Deputy. 


Prof. R. dalle Volta. 


Nuova Parola.—P1azza BorGuese 12, Rome. 20 fr. perann. Dec. 
Clearness of Ideas and Antagonism of Opinion. A. Cervesato 
An Eleusinian Dream at Taormina. E. Schuré. 
The Medical Value of Dreams. Concl. C. du Prel. 
P. de Bouchand. G. Menasci. 

Rassegna Nazionale.—V1a Gino Cappont 46, FLoRENCE. 30 fr. 

r per ann. Dec. x. 
Multatuli. M. Marselli-Valli. 
Stefano Bertolini, Jurisconsult. P. Bologna. 
Agrarian ‘Trouble in Italy. A. Ciaccheri. 
Street Shrines in Florence. E. Gerspach. 
Government by Minorities. X. 
Dec. 16. 

Man’s Companion. Teresa F. Coduri. 
‘The Expedition against Toulon in 1798. Senator G. Thaon di Revel. 
Philosophic Heredity according to H. Spencer. P. Rotta. 
The Drinking Water Problem in Florence. A. Raddi. 
Ancient Siennese Art. D, Zanichelli. 
Anti-Tuberculous Education. E. Pieragnoli. 


Rivista Internazionale.—V1a Torre ArGenTINA 76, Rome. Dec. 
Slavery according to the Fathers of the Church. S. Talamo. 
The Danger of ‘Temporary Emigration. ¥. Pisani. 
‘The International Protection of Labour. E. Agliardi. 
Rivista d’Italia.—Vi1a pet. TriTone 201, Rome. 25 fr. perann. Dee. 
Teachers in Secondary Schools. G. Tarozzi. 
Psychiatry and Neuropatho'ogy. G. Morselli. 
Drawings by Petrarch. A. Solerti. 
Experimental Feminism. Luisa Anzoletti. 
Inland Navigation. A. Fazio. 


Rivista Per le Signorine.—Dec. 
L, Ferriani. 

Lily Marshall. 

A. Errara, 


The Modern Girl. 
William Wordsworth. 
A Women’s Schvol of Agriculture. 


THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 


Ciudad de sia MoNASTERIO DEL ee Maoprip. 
setas per ann. No. 46. 
The Centenary of leaked ¢ ry Catholic. Conrado M. Saenz. 
Pessimism in Art. R. del Valle Ruiz. 
The Convention concerning Religious Orders in Spain. 
The Influence of the Russian Clergy in the War. Lucio Conde. 
No. 47. 

Jubilee of the Immaculate Conception, 
The Catholic Press; Act of Consecration. 
Marian Iconography i in the Catacombs of Rome. 


Espafia Moderna.—Cvesta pe Santo Dominco 16, Manprip. 
40 pesetas perann. Dec. 
Pride. Miguel de Unamuno. 
The Hammurabi Code. E. de Hinojosa. 
Catalonian Books. .M. Menendez y Pelayo. 
Are there Semi-Vowels? E. Benot. 


La Lectura. —Cenvantas o, MaprIp. 24 frs. per ann. 
Applications of Collectivism. Adolfo A. Buylla. 
Concerning Juridical Liberty. Dorado. 
‘The Future of the Latin Race. R. D. Perez. 


Archbishop of Seville. 
Lucioconde. 


No. 48. 


THE DUTCH 


Elsevier’s Geillustreerd Maandschrift.—Luzac. 1s. 8d. Dec. 
Edgar Chahine, French Engraver. Ililus., A. J. Hankes Drielsma. 
Zaandam. Illus. G. B. Hooijer. 

‘The Borders of Istamboul Boghasi. Illus. Aesgo. 
Marshals of France under the First Empire. 


Hodenpijl. 
De Gids.—Luzac. 3s. 
The Growth of Democracy and Other Matters. 
The Educational Dispute. W. de Vletter. 
Pushkin. Dr. N. van Wijk. 


ime: S 


Dec. 
J. Limburg. 


F. Gijsberti 


Nuestro Tiempo.—FvencarRAL 114, MADRID. 24 firs. per ann. No. 47. 
The Debts of the Empire. F. de Laiglesia. 
The Essence of Christianism, Edmundo Gonzalez-Blanco. 


Catalonian Literature. Andrés Gonzalez-Blanco. 


Revista Contemporanea.—Catte ve Pizarro 17, MAprip. 
2pesetas. Dec. 15. 
Grammatical Technicalities. A. B. de Unquera. 
A Proposed Dictionary of Spanish-American Words. 
Spanish Birds. D. de Segovia y Corrales. 
The Ills That afflict Our Country. G. M. Vergara. 


F. Pleguezuelo, 


Revista Portugueza.—Rva Nova po ALMADA 70, Lisson. 
15 frs. perann. No. 85. 
Tobacco-Cultivation inCuba. J. F. de Gouveya. 
African Proverbs, L. de Araujo. 


Making Cape Verde Sanitary by Sylviculture. Dr. F. F. Hopffer. 


MAGAZINES. 


Onze Eeuw.—Erven F. Bonn, HAartem. 
Experimental Evolution. Hugo de Vries. 
The Religion of Science. Dr. Chantepie de la Saussaye 
Celebes ; a Land of Unrest. Dr. E. B. Kielstra. 
Prince William III. Dr. Kramer. 
Vragen des Tijds.—Luzac. 1s. 6d. Dee 
The Financial Difficulties of Municipalities. C, Raedt. 


Small Holdings in Surinam. H. van Breen, +. 
Female Suffrage for Holland. Jul. Keizer. 


as. 6d. Dee. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


Affarsvarlden.—Stocxuotm. Nos. 47-48. 
Axel Orling. With Portrait. 
Admiral O’ Neil on Bofors’s Gun Factory. Illus. 


Motors, Illus, 

The Frenchmen of the North. H. H. 
Russian Ministers. With Portraits. 
Nisjni Novgorod. Illus. 

Gostinni Dvor in St. Petersburg. 


Dansk Tidskrift.—CorenHacen. r2kr. per annum. Dee. 
The Origin of Life : Modern Theories and Experiments. Eug. Warming. 
Larsen. Chr. Gulmann. 
Héffding’s Religious Philosophy. Johannes Jorgensen. 
The English Land Laws. Contd. Erik Givskov. 
B. Bjérnson. Th. Bredsdorff. 


Socia} Tidskrift.—Stocxnotm. Kr. 4.75 per ann. No. rx 
uvenite Clubs and Their Influence. Cecilia Milow. 
jocial Conditions in Italy. Johan Sx" aaa 
Fernando Linderberg. Illus. 


C. Sahl. 











Cc. 
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